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THE FIFTH BOOK, ENTITLED TERPSICHORE 

I. The Persians left behind by King Darius in Europe, who had 
Megabazus for their general/ reduced, before any other HeUes- 
pontine state, the people of Perinthus,® who had no mind to 
become subjects of the king. Now the Perinthians had ere this 
been roughly handled by another nation, the Paeonians. For 
the Pseonians from about the Str3^on were once bidden by an 
oracle to make war upon Ihe Perinthians, and if these latter, 
when the camps faced one another, challenged them by name to 
fight, then to venture on a battle, but if otherwise, not to make 
the hazard. The Pseonians followed the advice. Now the men 
of Perinthus drew out to meet them in the skirts of their dty; 
and a threefold single combat was fought on challenge given< 
Man to man, and horse to horse, and dog to dog, was the strife 
waged; and the Perinthians, winners of two ccnnbats out of the 
three, in their joy had raised the paean; when the Paeonians, 
struck by the thought that thk was what the orade had n^ant, 
passed the word one to anoth^, saying, ** Now of a surety has 
the orade been fulfilled for us; now our work begins.’^ Them. 
the Pseonians set upon the Perinthians in the midst of their 
psean, and defeated them utterly, leavii^ but few of them alive. 

a. Such wsts the afiiair of the Pseonians, which happened a 
long time previously. At this time the Perinthians, after a 
brave struggle for freedom, were overcome by numbers, and 
yielded to Megabazus and his Persians. After Perinthus had 
been brought under, Megabazus led his host through Thraoe^ 
subduing to the dominion of the king all the towns and all the 
nations of those parts.® For the king’s command to him was, 
that he should conquer Thrace. 

1 Vide supra, iv. 143. 

* The modem Erehliy a place of some coBsequence on the sea of Marmc^. 

*The ccmquests of M^abazus were conUned to the tracts the 
coast. 



2 The History of Herodotus book v. 

3. The Thracians are the most powerful people in the world, 
except, of course, the Indians; ^ and if they had one head, or 
were agreed among themselves, it is my belief that their match 
could not be found anywhere, and that they would very far sur- 
pass all other nations. But such union is impossible for them, 
and there are no means of ever bringing it about. Herein 
therefore consists their weakness. The Thracians bear many 
names in the different regions of their country, but all of them 
have like usages in every respect, excepting only the Getae,* the 
Trausi, and those who dwell above the people of Creston.* 

4. Now the manners and customs of tiie Getae, who believe in 
their immortality, I have already spoken of.* The Trausi in all 
else resemble the other Thracians, but have customs at births 
and deaths which I will now describe. When a child is bom all 
its kindred sit round about it in a circle and weep for the woes 
it will have to undergo now that it is come into the world, 
making mention of every ill that falls to the lot of humankind; 
when, on the other hand, a man has died, they bury him with 
laughter and rejoicings, and say that now he is free from a host 
of sufferings, and enjoys the completest happiness. 

5. The Thracians who live above the Crestonaeans observe the 
fonowing customs. Each man among them has several wives; 
and no sooner does a man die than a sharp contest ensues among 
the wives upon the question, which of them aU the husband 
loved most tenderly; the friends of each eagerly plead on her 
behalf, and she to whom the honoxn: is adjudged, after receiving 
the praises both of men and women, is slain over the grave by 
the hand of her next of kin, and then buried with her husbands 
The others are sorely grieved, for nothing is considered such a 
disgrace.^ 

6. The Thracians who do not belong to these tribes have the 
customs which follow. They sell their children to traders. On 
their maidens they keep no watch, but leave them altogether 
free, while on the conduct of their wives they keep a most strict 
watdi- Brides are purchased of their parents for large sums of 
money. Tattooing amoiig them marks noble birth, and the want 
of it low birth. To be idle is accounted the most honourable 
thing, and to be a tiller of the ground the most dishonourable. 

^ AUuding to what he had said before (Bk. iii. ch. 94), 

* CoDceniing the Getss, vide supra^ Bk. iv. ch. 93. 

* Coocerniog Crestcai^ vide supra, i. 57. 

* Supra, iv. 94. 

* [Analogous to this custom is the Indian StOtee, in which two dfetinht 
motives were combined: LyaJl, Asiaiic Studies^ vol, ii. p. 315. — E. li. ]^} 



Chap. 3-10. The Sigynn® 3 

To live by war and plunder is of all things the inost glorious. 
These are the most remarkable of their customs. 

7. The gods which they worship are but three. Mars, Bacchus, 
and Dian.^ Their kings, however, unlike the rest of the citizens, 
worship Mercury more than any other god, always swearing 
by his name, and declaring that they are themselves sprung 
from him. 

8. Their wealthy ones are buried in the following fashion. 
The body is laid out for three days; and during this time they 
kill victims of all kinds, and feast upon them, after first bewail- 
ing the departed. Then they either bum the body ^ or else bury 
it in the ground. Lastly, ^ey raise a mound over the grave, 
and hold games of all sorts, wherein the single combat is awarded 
the highest prize. Such is the mode of burial among the 
Thracians. 

9. As regards the region lying north of this country no one 
can say with any certainty what men inhabit it. It appears 
that you no sooner cross the Ister than you enter on an inter- 
minable wilderness.® The only people of whom I can hear as 
dwelling beyond the Ister are ^e race named Sigjmnas, who 
wear, they say, a dress like the Medes, and have horses which 
are covered entirely with a coat of sh^gy hair, five fingers in 
length. They are a small breed, flat-nosed, and not strong 
enough to bear men m their backs; but wh^ yoked to chariots, 
they are among the swiftest known, which is the reason why 
the people of &at country use chariots. Their borders reach 
down almost to the £neti upon the Adriatic Sea, and they call 
themiselves colonists of the Medes ; but how they can be colonkts 
of the Medes I for my part caxmot imagine. Still nothing isj 
im]^ssible in the long lapse of ages. Sigynnse is the namef 
winch the Ligurians who dwell above Massilia ^ give to traders, 
while among the Cyprians the word means spears. 

10. According to the account whidi the Thracians give, the 
amntry beyond the Ister is possessed by bees, on account of 
which it is impossible to penetrate farther.* But in this they 
seem io me to say what h^ no likelihood ; for it is certain that 

^ War» driiiking, and the chase — ^the principal delights of a nation in the 
condition of the Thracians — ^had, it would seem, their respective deities, 
which the Greeks identified with their Ares, Dionysus, and Artemis. 

* Oemation was the mode in which the Indo-£ttropean naticms most 
usually disposed of their dead. [So in Homer; but inhuTnation wa&nonnal 
in the Mycenaean age in Greece. — E. H. B.] 

* Hungary and Austria. 

* The modern Marseilles. 


*MG^nitoes. 
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those creatures are very impatient of cold. I rather believe 
that it is on account of tibie cold that the regions which lie imder 
the Bear are without inhabitants. Such then are the accounts 
given of this country, the sea-coast whereof Megabazus was now 
employed in subjecting to the Persians. 

11. King Darius had no sooner crossed the Hellespont and 
reached Sardis, than he bethought himself of the good deed of 
Histiseus the Milesian/ and the good counsel of the Mytilenean 
Co^.® He therefore sent for both of them to Sardis, and bade 
them each crave a boon at his hands. Now Histiaeus, as he was 
alr^dy king of Miletus, did not make request for any govern- 
ment besides, but asked Darius to give him Myrcinus of the 
Edonians, where he wished to build him a city. Such was the 
choice that Histiaeus made. Coes, on the other hand, as he was 
a mere burgher, and not a king, requested the sovereignty of 
Mytilen6. Both alike obtained ^eir requests, and straightway 
betook themselves to the places which they had chosen. 

12. It chanced in the meantime that Ki^ Darius saw a sight 
which determined him to bid Megabazus remove the Paeonians 
from their seats in Europe and transport them to Asia. There 
were two Paeonians, Pigres and Mantyes, whose ambition it was 
to obtain the sovereignty over their countrymen. As soon 
therefore as ever Darius crossed into Asia, these men came to 
Sardis, and brought with them their sister, who was a tail and 
beautiful woman. Having so done, they waited till a day came 
when the king sat in state in the suburb of the Lydians; and 
then drcjhing their sister in the richest gear they could, sent her 
to draw water for them. She bore a pitcher upon her head, and 
with one arm led a horse, while all the way as she went she span 
flax. Now as she passed by where the king was, Darius took 
notice of her ; for it was neither like the Persians nor the Lydians, 
nor any of the dwellers in Asia, to do as she did. Darius accord- 
ingly noted her, and ordered some of his guard to follow her 
steps, and watch to see what she would do with the horse. So 
the spearmen went; mid the woman, when she came to the 

I rivar, first watered ^e horse, and then fiUii^ the pitcher, came 

I back the same way she had gone, with the pitcher of water u;^n 
her head, and the horse dragging upon her aim, while she still 
kept twirling the spindle. 

13. King Darius was full of w^onder bo^ at what they who 
had watched the woman told inm, and at wh^t he had himself 

Supra, iv. 137. * Supra, iv. 97. 
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seen. So he commanded that she should be brought before him. 
And the woman came; and with her appeared her brothers, who 
had been watching ever5i^hing a little way off. Then Darius 
asked them of what nation fixe woman was; and the young 
men replied that they were Paeonians, and she was their sister. 
Darius rejoined by asking, “ Who the Pseonians were, and in 
what part of the world they lived? and, further, what business 
had brought the young men to Sardis? ” Then the brothers 
told him fiiey had come to put themselves under his power, and 
Paeonia was a country upon the river Strymon, and the Strymon 
was at no great distance from the Hell^pont. The Pseonians, 
th^ said, were colonists of the Teucrians from Troy. When 
they had thus answered his questions, Darius asked if all the 
women of their country worked so h^d? Then the brothers 
eagerly answered, Yes; for this was the very object with which 
the whole thing had been done. 

14. So Darius wrote letters to M^abazus, the commander 
whom he had left behind in Ihrace,^ and ordered him to remove 
the Paeonians from their own land, and bring them into his 
presence, men, women, and children. And straightway a horse- 
man took the message, and rode at speed to the Hellespont; 
and, crossing it, gave the paper to M^abazus. Then Mega- 
bazus, as soon- as he had read it, and procured guides hrom 
Thrace, made war upon Pseonia. 

15. Now when the Paeonians heard that the Persians were 
marching against them, they gathered themselves together, and 
marched down to the sea-coast, since th^ thought the Persians 
would endeavour to enter their country on that side. Here then 
they stood in readiness to oppose the army of Megabazus. But 
the Persians, who knew that they had collected, and were gone 
to keep guard at the pass near sea, got guides, and takiTigi 
the inland route before the Paeonians were aware, poured dow 3 
upon their cities, from which the men had all marched out ; and* 
finding them empty, easily got possession of them. Then the 
men, when .they heard that all their towns were taken, scattered 
this way and that to their homes, and gave themselves up to 
tlS»^Per^^ins. And so these tribes of the Paeonians, to wit, the 
Siropaeonians, the Paeoplians, and all the others as far as Lake 
Prasias, were tom from their seats and led away into A^ 

16. They on the other hand who dwelt about Mount Par^aeum * 

^ Supra, iv. 143; md v« i. 

*The range which ^t^paraU^ to the co^t between the valley the 
An^Msta and the higK rosM fresh Qrfano to Praoi^ 
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and in the country of the Dob^res, the Aprianians, and the 
Odomantians, and they likewise who inhabited Lake Prasias, 
were not conquered by Megabazus. He sought indeed to subdue 
the dwellers upon the lake, but could not effect his purpose. 
Iheir manner of living is Ihe foUowing. Platforms supported 
upon tall piles stand in the middle of the lake, which are ap- 
proached from the land by a single narrow bridge.^ At the j 5 rst 
the piles which bear up the plafiorms were fixed in their places 
by the whole body of the citizens, but since that time the custom 
whidi has prevailed about fixing them is this : — ^they are brought 
from a hill called Orbelus, and every man drives in three for 
each wife that he marries. Now the men have all many wives 
apiece; and this is the way in which they live. Each has his 
own hut, wherein he dwells, upon one of the platforms, and each 
has also a trap-door giving access to the lake beneath; and their 
wont is to tie their baby children by the foot with a string, to 
save them from rolling into the water. They feed their horses 
and their other beasts upon fish, which abound in the lake to 
such a degree that a man has only to open his trap-door and to 
let down a basket by a rope into the water, and Ihen to wait a 
very short time, when he draws it up quite full of them. The 
fish are of two kinds, which they caU the paprax and the tilon. 

17. The Paeonians ^ therefore— at least such of them as had 
been conquered — ^were led away into Asia. As for M^abazus, 
he no sooner brought the Paeonians under, than he sent into 
Macedonia an embassy of Persians, choosing for the purpose the 
seven men of most note in all the army ^ter himself. These 
persons were to go to Am3nitas, and require him to give earth 
and water to King Darius. Now there is a very short cut from 
the lake Prasias across to Macedonia. Quite close to the lake is 
the mine which yielded afterwards a tdent of silver a day to 
Alexander; and from this mine you have only to cross the 
HK)untain called Dysorum to find yourself in the Macedonian 
territory. 

iS. & the Persiai^ sent upon this errand, when they reached 
the court, and were brought into the presence of Amyntas, 

* Dfccoveries in the lakes of central Europe particularly those of Switzer- 
^ land, have confirmed in the imost lexnarkable way this whole description of 
' Herodotus. A similar mode <>f life to that here described, and apparently 

paractised by the ^iy mhaWtants of Switzerland is found among the 
naUves of New Guinea [Boueo, Celebes, and among the Ainus of Japan. 
— E. H. B.] 

* Pa^onia in ancient times appears to have consisted of two disHnet 
tracts. Herodotus seems to have known only of Strymcmic Pseorda. 
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required him to give earth and water to Eling Darius. And 
Amyntas not only gave them what they asked, but also invited 
them to come and feast with him; after which he made ready 
the board with great magnificence, and entertained the Persians 
in right friendly fashion. Now when the meal was over, and 
they were aU set to the drinking, the Persians said — 

Dear Macedonian, we Persians have a custom when we make 
a great feast to bring with us to the board our wives and con- 
cubines, and make them sit beside us.^ Now then, as thou hast 
received us so kindly, and feasted us so handsomely, and givest 
moreover earth and water to King Darius, do also after our 
custom in this matter.” 

Then Am3nitas answered — O, Persians ! we have no such 
custom as this; but with us men and women are kept apart. 
Nevertheless, since you, who are our lords, wish it, this also 
shall be granted to you.” 

When Amyntas had thus spoken, he bade some go and fetch 
the women. And the women came at his call and took their 
seats in a row over against the Persians. Then, when the 
Persians saw that the women were fair and comely, they spoke 
ggain to Amyntas and said, that what had been done was not 
wise; for it had been better for the women not to have come 
at all, than to come in this way, and not sit by their sides, but 
remain over against them, the torment of their eyes.” So 
Amyntas was forced to bid the women sit side by side with the 
Persians. The women did as he ordered; and then the Persians, 
who had drunk more than they ought, b^;an to put their hands 
on them, and one even tried to give the woman next him a kiss, 

19. King Amyntas saw, but he kept silence, although sorely j 
grieved, for he greatly feared the power of the Persians. Alex- 
ander, however, Amyntas’ son, who was likewise there and wit- 
nessed the whole, being a young man and unacquainted with 
suffering, could not any loiger restrain himself. He therefore, 
full of wmth, spake thus to Amyntas: — Dear father, thou art 
old and shouldest spare thyself. Rise up from table and go 
take Ihy rest; do not stay out the drinking. I will remain with 
the guesfe and give them all that is fitting,” 

Amyntas, who guessed that Alexander would play somfe wild 
prank, made answer: — Dear son, thy words ^und to me as 
those of one who is well nigh on fire, and I perceive tihou smdtest 

^The secbision of the womea was as mudi pcactiseci by the Perstaixs 
as by any other Ortentals. 
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me away that thou mayest do some wild deed. I beseech thee 
make no commotion about these men, lest thou bring us all to 
ruin, but bear to look calmly on what they do. For myself, I 
will e’en withdraw as thou biddest me.” 

20. Am3natas, when he had thus besought his son, went out; 
and Alexander said to the Persians, “ Look on these ladies as 
your own, dear strangers, all or any of them — only tell us your 
wishes. But now, as the evening wears, and I see you have all 
had wine enough, let them, if you please, retire, and when they 
have bathed they shall come back again.” To this the Persians 
j^ed, and Alexander, having got file women away, sent them 
ojff to file harem, and made ready in their room an equal number 
of beardless youths, whom he dressed in the garments of the 
women, and then, arming them with daggers, brought them in 
to the Persians, saying as he introduced them, “ Methinks, dear 
Persians, that your entertainment has fallen short in nothing. 
We have set before you all that we had ourselves in store, and 
all that we could anywhere find to give you — and now, to crown 
the whole, we make over to you our sisters and our mothers, 
that you may perceive yourselves to be entirely honoured by us, 
even as you deserve to be — ^and also that you may take back 
word to the kmg who sent you here, that there was one man, a 
Greek, the satrap of Macedonia, by whom you were both feasted 
and lodged handsomely.” So speaking, Alexander set by the 
side of each Persian one of those whom he had called Mace* 
donian women, but who were in truth men. And these men, 
when the Persians began to be rude, despatched them with their 
da^ers. 

21. So the ambassadors perished by this death, both they and 
also their followers. For ^ Persians had brought a great train 
with them, canines, and attendants, and baggage of every kind 
— all of which disappeared at the same time as the men them- 
selves. Not v^ long afterwards the Persians made strict 
search for their bst embassy; but Alexander, with much 
wisdom, hi^hed up the business, bribing thoi^ sent on the 
errand, partly with money, and p^y with the gift of Ins own 
sister Gygaea,^ whom he gave in marriage to Bubares,* a Persian, 
the dibf leader of the e 3 q)edition which came in search of the 
Ic^t men. Thus the deafii of these Persians was hushed up, 
and no more was said of it. 

^ Vide infra, viii. 13d. 

* Bubares was the son of M^abazns. He was afterwards overseer <4 
the warktnen at Athos (inhra, vii. 22). 
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22. Now that the men of this familj are Greeks, sprung from 
Perdiccas, as they themselves affirm, is a thing which I can 
declare of my own knowledge, and which I will hereafter make 
plainly evident.^ That they are so has been already adjudged 
by those who manage the Pan-Hellenic contest at Ol3niipia. 
For when Alexander wished to contend in the games, and had 
come to Ol3rmpia with no other view, the Greeks who were about 
to run fi^ainst him would have excluded him from the contest — 
saying liat Greeks only were allowed to contend, and not bar- 
barians, But Alexander proved himself to be an Argive, and 
was distinctly adjudged a Greek; after which he entered the 
lists for the foot-race, and was drawn to nm in the first pair. 
Thus was this matter settled. 

23. Megabazus, having reached the Hellespont with the 
Paeonians, crossed it, and went up to Sardis. He had become 
aware while in Europe that EGstiaeus the Milesian was raising a 
wall at M)a:cinus — ^the town upon the Strymon which he had 
obtained from King Darius as Im guerdon for keeping the bridge. 
No sooner therefore did he reach Sardis with the Paeonians th^ 
he said to Darius, What mad thing is this that thou hast done, 
sire, to let a Greek, a wise man and a shrewd, get hold of a 
town in Thrace, a place too where there is abundance of timber 
fit for shipbuilding, and oars in plenty, and mines of salver,® and 
about which are many dwellers both Greek and barbarian, ready 
enough to take him for their chief, and by day and night to do 
his bidding ! I pray thee make this man cease his work, if thou 
wouldest not be entangled in a war with thine own followers. 
Stop him, but with a gentle message, only bidding him to come 
to thee. Then when thou once hast him in tibty power, be 
sure thou take good care that he never get back to Greece 
again.” 

24. With these words Megabazus easily j^rsuaded Darius, 
who thought he had shown true foresight in this matter. Darius 
therefore sent a messenger to Myrdnus, who said, These be 
the words of Ihe king to thee, 0 £&tiseusi I have looked to 
find a man well afiectioned towards me and towards my great- 
ness; arid I have found none whom I can trust like thee. Thy 
deeds, and not thy words only, have proved thy love for me. 

f Vide infrs^ vin. 137. 

^ HistisBus flawed eilGdleiit judginent in sdlecting this site. The vicinity 
of the xkh and iBxt^irive Strympnic piaia^ the abundance of timber, the 
neaghbourlmod of gom' ^dsllyec mines, die ready access to the sea, were 
all points of .the utmost to anew settlement. 
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Now then, since I have a mighty enterprise in hand, I pray thee 
come to me, that I may show thee what I purpose 1 ” 

Histiseus, when he heard this, put faith in the words of the 
messenger; and, as it seemed to him a grand thing to be the 
king^s counsellor, he straightway went up to Sardis, Then 
Darius, when he was come, said to him, “ Dear Histiseus, hear 
why I have sent for thee. No sooner did I return from Serbia, 
and lose thee out of my sight, than I longed, as I have never 
longed for aught else, to behold thee once more, and to inter- 
change speech with thee. R%ht sure I am tihere is nothing in 
all the world so precious as a friend who is at once wise and 
true: both which thou art, as I have had good proof in what 
thou hast already done for me. Now then ’tis well thou art 
come; for look, I have an offer to make to thee. Let go Miletus 
and ^y newly-founded town in Thrace, and come with me up 
to Susa; share all that I have; live wi^ me, and be my coun- 
sellor.^ 

25. When Darius had thus spoken he made Artaphemes, his 
brother by the father’s side, governor of Sardis, and taking His- 
tiaeus with him, went up to Susa. He left as general of ^ the 
troops upon the sea-coast Otanes, son of Sisamnes,* whose father 
King Cambyses slew and flayed,® because that he, being of 
the number of the royal judges, had taken money to give an 
unrighteous sentence. Therefore Cambyses slew and flayed 
Sisamnes, and cutting his skin into strips, stretched them across 
the seat of the throne whereon he had been wont to sit when 
he heard causes. Having so done Cambyses appointed the son 
of Sisamnes to be judge in his father’s room, and bade him never 
foiget in what way lus seat was cushioned. 

26. Accordingly this Otanes, who had occupied so strange a 
throne, became the successor of Megabazus in his command, and 
t£K)k fct of all Byzantium and Chalcedon,^ then Antandrus® 
in the Troas, and next Lampdnium. This done, he borrowed 
ships of the Lesbians, and took Lemnos and Imbrus, which were 
still inhabited by Pelasgians.® 

1 Compare, for this Oriental practice, a Sam. ix. 7» n ; xix. 33 ; i Kings 

ii. 7. 

» the conspirator, who was Otanes, son of Pharnaspes (Hi. 68). 

* In later times the Perrians sem to have flayed their criminate 

* Vide supra, iv. 144. 

* Antandrus lay on the searcoast of the gulf of Ad^amyti, a short distssme 

west of Adramyttium. The name remains in the Antandfo of the pcesem 
day. s 

« Vide supra, iv. 145. 
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27. Now -the Lemnians stood on their defence, and fought 
gall^tly; but they were brought low in course of time. Such 
as outlived the struggle were placed by the Persians under the 
government of Lycar^tus, the brother of that Maeandrius ^ who 
was tyrant of Samos. (This Lycaretus died afterwards in his 
government.) The cause which Otanes alleged for conquering 
and enslaving all these nations was, that some had refused to 
join the king’s army against Sc3rthia, while others had molested 
the host on its return. Such were the exploits which Otanes 
performed in his command. 

28. Afterwards, but for no long time,® there was a respite from 
suffering. Then from Nazos and Miletus troubles gathered 
anew about Ionia. Now Naxos at this time surpassed all the 
other islands in prosperity; ® and Miletus had reached the height 
of her power, and was tihe glory of Ionia. But previously for 
two generations the Milesians had suffered grievously from 
civil disorders, which were composed by the Parians, whom the 
Milesians chose before all the rest of the Greeks to rearrange 
their government.'* 

29. Now the way in which the Parians healed their differences 
was the following. A number of the chief Parians came to 
Miletus, and when they saw in how ruined a condition the 
Milesians were, they said that they would like first to go over 
their country. So they went through all Milesia, and on their 
way, whenever they saw in the waste and desolate country any 
land that was well farmed, they took down the names oi the 
owners in their tablets; and having thus gone through the 
whole region, and obtained after all but few names, they called 
the people together on their return to Miletus, and mile pro-j 
damation that they gave the government into the hands of thosd 
persons whose lands they M found well farmed; for they ■ 
thought it likely (they said) that the same persons who had 
managed their oto affairs well would likewise conduct aright the 
business of the state. The other Milesians, who in time past had 
been at v?iriance, they placed under the rule of these men. 
Thus was the Milraian govemn^t set in order by the Parians. 

30. It was, however, from the two cities above mentioned th^ 

^ Sujfara, iii. 

* PeBiaps CMIon Is not fax wr<^ In r^oning it a ti^qmUity of 
two years.” 

4 * ;9ie fertility proyerbial m ancient times. 

^ ^ m f<^re%n»:s to settle the ddnestlo 
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troubles began now to gather again about Ionia; and this is the 
way in which they arose. Certain of the rich men had been 
banished from Naxos by the commonalty, and, upon their banish- 
ment, had fled to Miletus. Aristagoras, son of Molpagoras, the 
nephew and likewise the son-in-law of Histiaeus, son of Lysagoras, 
who was still kept by Darius at Susa, happened to be regent of 
Miletus at the time of their coming. For the kingly power 
belonged to Histiaeus; but he was at Susa when the Naudans 
came. Now these Naxians had in times past been bond-friends 
of Histiaeus; and so on their arrival at Miletus they addressed 
themselves to Aristagoras and begged him to lend them such 
aid as his ability allowed, in hopes thereby to recover their 
country. Then Aristagoras, considering with himself that, if 
the Naxians should be restored by his help, he would be lord 
of Naxos, put forward the friendship with Histiaeus to doak his 
views, and spoke as follows: — 

** I cannot engage to furnish you with such a power as were 
needful to force you, against their will, upon the Naxians who 
hold the city; for I know they can bring into the field eight 
thousand bucMers, and have also a vast number of ships of war. 
But I Wl do all t^t lies in my power to get you some aid, and 
I think I can manage it in this way. Artaphemes happens to 
be my friend. Now he is a son of Hptasj^s, and brother to 
icing Darius. All the sea-coast of Asia is under him,^ and he 
has a numerous army and numerous ships. I think I can 
prevail on him to do what we require.” 

When the Naxians heard this, they empowered Aristagoras to 
manage the matter for them as well as he could, and told him to 
promise gi^ and pay for the soldiers, which (they said) they 
would readily furnish, since they had great hope that the Naxians, 
so soon as they saw them returned, would render them obedience, 
and likewise the other islanders.^ For at that time not one of 
the Cyclades was subject to King Darius. 

31. So Arist^oras went to Sardis and told Artaphemes that 
Naxos was an island of no great size, but a fair land and fertile,^ 
fenrg near lonia,^ and containing much treasure and a vast 

f 1 This is evideatly an exaggOTation, 

* Naxos would appear by this to have exercised a specie of sovereignty 
over some of the other Cydades. 

* Naxos is considerably larger than Jersey, but not more than half the 
size of the Isle of Wight. 

^ Naxos is distant from the Ionian coast at ]bast Bo miles. From Samos, 
however, which was now in the possessicm of the Persians, it is not more 
than 65 miles, and in dear weather is miHs* 
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number of slaves. Make war then upon this land (he said) 
and reinstate the exiles; for if thou wilt do this, first of all, I 
have very rich gifts in store for thee (besides the cost of the 
armament, which it is fair that we who are the authors of the 
war should pay); and, secondly, thou wilt bri^ under the 
power of the king not only Naxos but the other islands which 
depend on it, as Paros, Andros, and all the rest of the Cyclades. 
And when thou hast gained these, thou mayest easily go on 
against Euboea, which is a large and wealthy island not less in 
size than Cyprus,^ and very ea^ to bring under. A hundred 
ships were quite enough to subdue the whole.” The other 
answered — “ Truly thou art the author of a plan vdiich may 
much advantage the house of the king, and thy counsel is good 
in all points except the number of the ships. Instead of a hun- 
dred, two hundred shall be at thy disposal when the spring comes. 
But the king himself must first approve the underteking.” 

32. When Aristagoras heard this he was greatly rejoiced, and 

went home in good heart to Miletus. And Artaphernes, after he 
had sent a messenger to Susa to lay the plans of Aristagoras 
before the king, and received his approval of the undertaidng, 
made ready a fleet of two hundred triremes and a vast army of 
Persians and their confederates. The command of these he gave 
to a Persian named Megabates, who belonged to the house of the 
Adiaemenids, being nephew both to himself and to Eling Darius. 
It was to a daughter of this man that Pausanias the Lacedae- 
monian, the son of Cleombrotus (if at least there be any truth in 
the tale % was affianced many years afterwards, when he con- 
ceived the desire of becoming tyrant of Greece Artaphernes 
now, haying named Megabates to the command, sent forward j 
the armament to Aristagoras. | 

33. M^abates set s^, and, touching at Miletus, took cm" 
board Aristagoras with the Ionian trcoj^ and the Naxians ; after 
which he steered, as he gave out, for the Hellespont; and when 
he reached Chios, he brought the fleet to anchor ofl Cau<^a, 
being minded to wait there for a north wind, and then sail 
straight to Naxos. The Naxiatis however were not to perish at 
this time; and so the folio wmg events were teought about. As 
Megabates went his rounds to visit the watches on board the 
shij^, be found a M3?ndkn vessel upon which there was none 

1 Cyprus is reaily than twice the size of EuhoMi {Negrop<m^. 

* tbe true of these proceedings of Pausanias, d Tmswd. i. 
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History.^ The assembly, however, rejected the counsel of 
Hecataeus, while, nevertheless, they resolved upon a revolt. 
One of their number, it was agreed, should sail to Myus,^ where 
the fleet had been lying since its return from Naxos, and en- 
deavour to seize the captains who had gone there with the vessels. 

37. latragoras accordingly was despatched on this errand, and 
he took with guile Oliatus the son of Ibanolis the Mylassian,® 
and Eistiaeus the son of T3nnnes * the Termerean, — Coes like- 
wise, the son of Eixander, to whom Darius gave Mytilene,® and 
Aristagoras the son of Heraclides the Cymaean, and also many 
others. Thus Aristagoras revolted openly from Darius; and 
now he set to work to scheme against him in every possible 
way. First of all, in order to induce the Milesians to join heartily 
in the revolt, he gave out, that he laid down his own lordship 
over Miletus, and in lieu thereof established a commonwealth; 
after which, throughout all Ionia he did the like ; for from some 
of the cities he drove out their tjrrants, and to others, whose 
goodwill he hoped thereby to gain, he handed theirs over, thus 
giving up all the men whom he had seized at the Naxian fleet, 
each to flie city whereto he belonged. 

38. Now the Mytileneans had no sooner got Coes into their 
power, than they led him forth from the city and stoned him; 
the Cymseans, on the other hand, allowed their tyrant to go 
free; as likewise did most of the others. And so this form of 
government ceased throughout all the cities. Aristagoras the 
Milesian, after he had in this way put down the tyrants, and 
bidden the cities choose themselves captains in their room, 
sailed away himself on board a trireme to Lacedsemon; for he 
had great need of obtaining the aid of some powerful ally. 

39. At Sparta, Anaxandridas the son of Leo was no longer 
king; he had died, and his son Cleomenes had mounted 
throne, not however by right of merit, but of birth. Anaxan- 
dridas took to wife his own sister's daughter,® and was tenderly 
attached to her; but no children came from the marriage. 
Hereupon the Ephors ’ called him before them, and said — If 

^ Supfra, i. 92. 

* Myi» was an« of the twdve cities of Ionia (supra, L X42). 

* Mylasa or Mylassa was, l&e Termera, a town of Caxia. 

« Histueus afterwards accompanied the expedition of Xerxes (hxfra, 
viL gS). * Scpra, <h. ri. 

* Marriages of this kind were common at Sparta. Leonidas married h|s 
niece, Gorge (infra, viL 239) J Archidamns his aunt, Lampito (infra, vi 7 ij, 

^ Concerning the Ephors at Sparta, vide supra, i. 65. Tliis passage k 
very important, as marking their power over the kings. 
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thou hast no care for thine own self, nevertheless we cannot allow 
this, nor suffer the race of Eurysthenes to die out from among us. 
Cbme then, as thy present wffe bears thee no children, put her 
away, and wed another. So wilt thou do what is well-piling 
to tibe Spartans.” Anaxandridas however refused to do as 
they required, and said it was no good advice the Ephors gave, 
to bid him put away his wife when she had done no wrong, 
and take to himself another. He therefore declined to obey 
them. 

40. Then the Ephors and Elders^ took counsel together, and 
laid this proposal before the king: — Since thou art so fond, as 
we see thee to be, of thy present wife, do what we now advise, 
and gainsay us not, lest the Spartans make some unwonted 
decree concerning thee. We ask thee not now to put away thy 
wife to whom thou art married — give her still the same love and 
hcmour as ever, — but take thee another wife beside, who may 
bear thee children.” 

When he heard this offer, Anaxandridas gave way — and 
henceforth he lived with two wives in two separate houses, quite 
against all Spartan custom. 

41. In a short time, the wife whom he had last married bore 
him a son, who received the name of Qeomenes; and so the heir 
to the throne was brought into the world by her. Aiter this, the 
first wife also, who in time past had been b^en, by some strai^e 
chance conceived, and came to be with child. Then the friend 
of the second wife, when they heard a rumour of the truth, matfe 
a great stir, and said it was a false boast, and she meant, they 
were sure, to bring forward as her own a supposititious chflcL 
So they raised an outcry against her; and therdEore, when her 
full time was come, the Ephors, who were themsdves incredu- 
lous, sat round her bed, and kept a strict watch on the labour.^ 
At this time then she bore Dorieus, and after him, quickly, 
Leonidas, and after him, again quickly, Qeombrotus. Some 
even say that Leonidas and Qeombrotus were twins. On the 

^ The coundl of twenty-ei^t» m^tioned^ 'with the Ephoss, in Book L 
ch. 65, and again ^oken of in Book vi. dh. 57* It seems that^ when the 
Ephors and the Bldeacs agreed together, the king had no power to withstand 
them. 

* Ct»npare w^ this^ the practice in our own country of summon^ the 
great officers of state to the queen’s apartm^ts at the birth of a prince cr 
jpHztcess. WHh due %>artams there was a rehgious motive at work, in 
to the pohtk^ <me whicffi alone (ffitains with ours^es. It w^ 
ysce^ary then^ In M pdtnt of view, to preserve the purity oi 

lhe%le^<^ Herciies^ ! « 
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other hand, the second wife, the mother of Qeomenes (who was 
a daughter of Prinetadas, the son of Demarmenus), never gave 
birth to a second child. 

42. Now Cieomenes, it is said, was not right in his mind; 
indeed he verged upon madness; while Dorieus surpassed all his 
co-mates, and looked confidently to receiving the kingdom on 
the score of merit. When, therefore, after the death of Anaxan- 
dridas, the Spartans kept to the law, and made Cieomenes, his 
eldest son, king in his room, Dorieus, who had imagined that he 
should be chosen, and who could not bear the thought of having 
such a man as Cieomenes to rule over him, asked the Spartans to 
give him a body of men, and left Sparta with them in order to 
found a colony. However, he neither took counsel of the oracle 
at Delphi as to the place whereto he should go,^ nor observed 
any of the customary usages; but left Sparta in dudgeon, and 
sailed away to Libya, under the guidance of certain men who 
were Therseans.^ These men brought him to Cinyps, where he 
colonised a spot, which has not its equal in all Libya, on the 
banks of a river: * but from this place he was driven in the third 
year by the Madans, the Libyans, and the Carthaginians. 

43. Dorieus returned to the Peloponnese; whereupon Anti- 
chares the Elednian gave him a counsel (which he got from the 
oracles of Laius^), to “foimd the city of Heradea in Sicily; the 
whole countiy of Eiyx® belonged,” he said, “ to the Heradeids, 
since Hercules himself conquered it.” On receiving this advice, 
Dorieus went to Delphi to inquire of the oracle whefiier he would 
take the place to which he was about to go. The Pythoness 
prophesied that he would; whereupon Dorieus went back to 
Libya, took up the men who had sailed with him at the first, 
and proceeded upon his way along the shores of Italy. 

44. Just at this time, the Sybarites ® say, they and their king 
T§lys were about to make war upon Crotona, and the Crotoniats, 

^ The sanction of scane oracle or other was required for every colony; 
the sanction of the oracle at Delphi, when the colony was Dorian. 

•The connection of Thera wim Cyr^6 (iv. 150- 159) would explain the 
dioice of Cinyps as a settlement. 

• This place, which Herodotus r^arded as the most ftttOe spot in AMca,. 
has been already described (iv. 198; ccxnpare ch. 175). 

• We may understand ** oracles givm to Laius.” 

•It lay at the western p<mt of the island, a Uttle to the north of 
Drepanuzn, the modem Trapam/i, 

• Sybaris was. one of the most hnportant towns of Magna Graeda. Its 
luxury is proverbial (cf. vi. 127). It was tak^ (b,c. 510) after a ae^ o| 
70 days by the Crotoniats; who tmned the pver upon the town^ and. kj 
destroyed it — [an event which preluded the decadexuse of Magna Gr^ecia.^: 
£. H. B.] 
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greatly alarmed, besought Dorieus to lend them aid. Dorieus 
was prevailed upon, bore part in the war against Sybaris, and 
had a share in taking the town. Such is the account which the 
Sybarites give of what was done by Dorieus and his companions. 
The Crotoniats, on the other hand, maintain that no foreigner 
lent them aid in their war against the Sybarites, save and except 
Callias the Elean, a soothsayer of the race of the lamidse; and 
he only forsook Telys the Sybaritic king, and deserted to their 
side, when he found on sacrificing that the victims were not 
favourable to an attack on Crotona. Such is the account which 
each party gives of these matters. 

45. Both parties likewise adduce testimonies to the truth of 
what they say. The Sybarites show a temple and sacred precinct 
near the dry stream of the Crastis, which they declare that 
Dorieus, after taking their city, dedicated to Minerva Crastias. 
And further, they bring forward the death of Dorieus as the 
surest proof; since he fell, they say, because he disobeyed the 
oracle. For had he in nothing varied from the directions given 
him, but confined himself to Ae business on which he was sent,, 
he would assuredly have conquered the Eiycian territory, and 
kept possession of it, instead of perishing with all his followers* 
The Crotoniats, on the other hand, point to the numerous allot- 
ments within ^eir borders which were assigned to Callias the 
Elean by their countr3rmen, and which to my day remained in 
the possession of his family; while Dorieus and bis d^cendants 
(they remark) possess noth^. Yet if Dorfeus had really helped 
them in the Sybaritic war, he would have received very much 
more than Callias. Such are testimcmies which are Educed 
on either side; it is open to every man to adopt whichever view 
he deems the best. 

46. Certain Spartans accompanied Dorieus on his voya^ as- 

a)-founders, to wit, Thessalus, Paraebates, Celeas, and Euryleon. 
These men and all the troops under their command reached 
Sicily; but there they fell in a imtde wherein they were defeated 
by the Egesteans and Phoenicians, only one, Euryleon, surviving 
the dkaster. He then, collecting the renmanis of the b^ten. 
army, himself master of Min6a, the Selinusian colony, 
and helfied the Selinusians to throw off the yoke of their tyrant 
Peithagoras. Having upset Peithagoras, he sought to become 
tyrant in Ws itsqm, and he even rrigned at Selim:® for a brief 
^ l| 4 ^%^but af t^ a the Selinusians rose up in revolt a^nst 
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him, and though he fled to the altar of Jupiter Agoraeus/ they 
notwithstanding put him to death. ^ 

47. Another man who accompanied Dbrieus, and died with 
him, was Philip the son of Butaddas, a man of Crotona; who, 
after he had been betrothed to a daughter of Telys the Sybarite, 
was banished from Crot6na, whereupon his marriage came to 
nought; and he in his disappointment took ship and sailed to 
Cyren6. From thence he became a follower of Dorieus, furnish- 
ing to the fleet a trireme of his own, the crew of which he 
supported at his own charge. This Philip was an Ol3rmpian 
victor, and the handsomest Greek of his day. His beauty gained 
him honours at the hands of the E^estaeans which they never 
accorded to any one else; for they raised a hero-temple over his 
grave, and they still worship him with sacrifices. 

48. Such then was the end of Dorieus, who if he had brooked 
the rule of Qeomenes, and remained in Sparta, would have been 
king of Lacedaemon; since Cleomenes, after reigning no great 
ien^ of time, died without male offspring, leaving behind him 
an only daughter, by isame Goigo.^ 

49. Qeomenes, however, was still king when Aristagoras, 
tyrant of Miletus, reached Sparta. At their interview, Arista- 
goras, accordii^ to the report of the Lacedaemonians, produced 
a bronze tablet, whereupon the whole circuit of the earth was 
engraved, with all its seas and rivers. Discourse began between 
the two; and Aristagoras addressed the Spartan king in these 
words following: — “ Think it not strange, 0 King Qeomenes, 
that I have been at the pains to sail hither; for the posture of 
affairs, which I will now recoimt unto thee, made it fitting. 
Shame and grief is it indeed to none so much as to us, that the 
sons of the lonians should have lost their freedom, and come 
to be the slaves of others; but yet it touches you likewise, 0 
Spartans, beyond the rest of the Greeks, inasmuch as the pre- 
eminence over all Greece appertains to you. We beseech you, 
therefore, by the common gods of the Grecians, deliver the 
lonians, who are your own kinsmen, from slavery. Truly the 
task is not difficult; for the barbarians are an unwarlike people; 
and you are the best and brav^t warriors in the whole wotM. ^ 
Their mode of fighting is the following: — ^they use bows sum! ^ 

i 

1 That fe, “ Protector of the Formn ” It probaWy stood ki the 4 

market-place. 

* She became the wUe of Lemudas, her imcle, according to a usual | 

-custom (infra, vii. 239). I 
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arrows and a short spear; they wear trousers in the field, and 
cover their heads widi turbans.^ So easy are they to vanquish! 
Know too that the dwellers in these parts have more good ^ings 
than all the rest of the world put together — gold, and silver, and 
brass, and embroidered garments, beasts of burthen, and bond- 
servants — ^all which, if you only wish it, you may soon have for 
your own. The nations border on one another, in the order 
which I will now explain. Next to these lonians ” (here he 
pointed with his finger to the map of the world winch was 
engraved upon the tablet that he had brought with him) ** these 
Lydians dwell; their soil is fertile, and few people are so rich in 
silver. Next to them,” he continued, “ come these Phrygians, 
who have more flocks and herds than any race that I know,* and 
more plentiful harvests. On them border the Cappadocians, 
whom we Greeks know by the name of Syrians: they are 
neighbours to the Cilicians, who extend all the way to th^ sea, 
where Cyprus (the island which you see here) lies. The Cilicians 
pay the king a yearly tribute of five hundred talents.* Next to 
them come the Armenians, who live here — ^they too have 
numerous flocks and herds. After them come the Matieni, in- 
habiting this country; then Cissia, this province, where you s^ 
the river Choaspes marked, and likewise the town Susa upon 
its banks, where the Great King holds his court,^ and where the 
treasuries are in which his we^th is stored.* Once masters of 
this city, you may be bold to vie with Jove himself for riches. 
In the wars which ye wage with your rivals of Me^nia, with 
them of Argos likewise and of Arcadia^ about paltry boundaxi^ 
and strips of land not so remarkably good,* ye contend with 
those who have no gold, nor silver even, which often give men 
heart to fight and die. Must ye wage such wars, and when ye 
might so easily be lords of Asia, will ye dedde otherwise? ” 
Thus spoke ^stagoras; and Cleomenes relied to him, — 

Milesian stranger, three days hence I will give thee an 
answer.” 

^ vii 6i. 

> *li]b taS33je4aiid of Phr3rgia Is e^)eclall7 adapted foac pasturage. 

* 01. QOi. 

*S«sa nad by this time certainly become the Persian capitaih Tl]« 
Choaspes is at present a mik and a half to the west of the town. 
Tnagnificent pala^ of Susa had a great fame in antiquity linfra, <h. 

{See A. H, Sayce in Hastings' Diet, of Bible, vot iv. p. 511- — E- H. B.] 

» When Susa was entered by Alexanefejr &e Grea^ sHyer captarejd 
amounted to 50,000 talent^ or more than twdye millions sterling ' 

^ 66-68, ^ 8a. - ■ ' ■ i : : • ; ! 'r .. 

■ In '40$ ' b‘ ' . 
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50. So they proceeded no further at that time. When, how- 

ever, the day appointed for the answer came, and the two once 
more met, Cleomenes asked Aristagoras, “how many days’ 
journey it was from the sea of the lonians to the king’s 
residence?” Heieupon Arist^oras, who had managed the 
rest so cleverly, and succeeded in deceiving the king, tripped in 
his speech and blundered; for instead of concealing the truth, 
as he ought to have done if he wanted to induce the Spartans 
to cross into Asia, he said plainly that it was a journey of three ; 
months. Cleomenes caught at the words, and, preventing i 
Aristagoras from finishing what he had begun to say concerning i 
the road, addressed him thus: — Milesian stranger, quit Sparta I 
before sunset. This is no good proposal that tihou maJrest to l 
the Lacedaemonians, to conduct them a distance of three months* ] 
journey from the sea.” When he had thus spoken, Cleomenes ^ 
went to his home. ] 

51. But Aristagoras took an olive-bough in his hand, and j 
hastened to the king’s house, where he was admitted by reason I 
of his suppliant’s guise. Gorgo, the daughter of Cleomenes, and | 
his only child, a girl of about eight or nine years of age,| 
happened to be there, standing by her father’s side. Aristagoras, | 
seeing her, requested Cleomenes to send her out of the roomi 
before he began to speak with him; but Cleomenes told him to I 
say on, and not mind the child. So Aristagoras began with a 
promise of ten talents if the king woiild grant him his request, 
and when Cleomenes shook his head, continued to raise his offer 
till it reached fifty talents; whereupon the child spoke:-4 
“Father,” she said, “get up and go, or the stranger wili^ 
certainly corrupt thee.” Then Cleomenes, pleased at the warn- 
ing of his chiM, withdrew and went mto another room. Arista-j 
goras quitted Sparta for good, not being able to discourse any 
more concerning the road whi<i led up to the king. 

53. Now the true account of the road in question is the^ 
following:— Royal stations^ exist along its whole length, and 
excellent caravanserais; and throughout, it traverses an in- 
habited tract, and is free from danger. Li Lydia and Phiy^ 
there are twenty stations within a distance of 94} paiasai^ 
On feaving the Halys has to be crossed; and here ai:| 

gates through which you must needs pass ere you can tmvmsf 

‘ ■£ 

^By “royal stations’* are to be nnderstood the s^des the km^l 
couriers,*’ who ccaiveyed despatches from their own staM<m to the aexi 
and thai returned (inj&^ viii. 98). 
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the stream. A strong force guards this post. When you have 
xnade the passage^ and are come into Cappadoda, 28 stations and 
104 parasangs bring you to the borders of CiKcia^ where the road 
passes through two sets of gates, at each of which there is a 
guard posted. Leaving these behind, you go on through CiKda, 
where you find three stations in a ^stance of 15^ parasangs. 
The boimdary between Cilicia and Armenia is the river 
Euphrates, which it is necessary to cross in boats. In Armenia 
the resting-places are 15 in number, and the distance is 56^ 
parasangs. There is one place where a guard is posted. Four 
large streams intersect this district, all of which have to be 
crossed by means of boats. The first of these is the Tigris; the 
second and the third have both of them the same name,^ though 
they are not only different rivers, but do not even run from to 
same place.^ For the one which I have called to first of to 
two has its source in Armenia, while the other flows af terwards 
out of the country of the Matienians. The fourth of the streams 
is called the G3mdes, and this is to river whidi C3nnis dispersed 
by digging for it three hundred and sixty channels. Leaving 
Armenia and entering the Matienian coimtry, you have four 
stations; these passed you find yourself in Cissia, where eleven 
stations and 42^ parasangs bring you to anotor navigable 
stream, the Choaspes, on to banks of which the city of Susa is 
built. Thus the entire number of the stations is raised to one 
hundred and eleven; and so many are in fact the raring-places 
that one finds between Sardis and Susa. 

53. If then to ro3ral road be measured aright, and the para- 
sang equals, as it does, thirty furlongs,* the whole distance 
from Sardis to the palace of Menmon (as it is calfed), amounrir^ 
thus to 450 parasangs, would be 13,500 furbngs. Travelfir^ 
then at to rate of 150 furlongs a ^y,* one will take exactfy 
ninety days to perform to joumey. 

54. Thus when Arists^oras to Milerian toM Cleomenes to 

^ Undoubtedly the two Zabs, the Greater and the Lesser. 

* Wlmt Herodotus h^e states Is ^actly true of the two Zabs. 

* Supra, if. 6. TbH was the ordinary estimaie of the Gre^. Strabo, 

however, teUs us that it was not univexially agreed upon, since &ere 'v&t 
some who eonadered Ihe paorasaag to equal 40, amd c^ers 6 q stades. Ihe 
truth is, liiat ^ anment parasang, hke the modem famkh, waso|:%piaa% I 
a measme ^ time (an;hQur|,; not a distance. iclim 

theone to to other, itci^ to mark a 

places, ^accerdi^^’lo. to nahke of. to ocpimitry traverse » ; I } 1 1 ! • ^ 

niQwei ;.iB]sewhe^ |oz^ retook' to jcnsafy kx ;to 

ton at todes tdbckitl«3 ^ 1 ; i ' j 1 j ■ : i * ■ 
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Lacedaemonian that it was a three months’ journey from the sea 
ap to the king, he said no more than the truth. The exact 
d^tance (if any one desires still greater accuracy) is somewhat 
more; for the journey from Ephesus to Sardis must be added to 
the foregoing account; and this will make the whole distance 
between the Greek Sea and Susa (or the city of Memnon, as it 
is called^) 14,040 furlongs; since Ephesus is distant from Sardis 
540 furlongs. This woiSd add three days to the three months’ 
journey, 

55. When Aristagoras left Sparta he hastened to Athens, 
which had got quit of its t3rrants in the way that I will now 
describe. After the death of Hipparchus (the son of Pisistratus, 
and brother of the tyrant Hippias), who, in spite of the clear 
warning he had received concerning his fate in a dream, was 
ylam by Harmodius and Aristogeiton (men both of the race of 
the Gephyraeans), the oppression of the Athenians continued by 
the space of four years; ^ and they gained nothing, but were 
worse used than before. 

56. Now the dream of Hipparchus was the following: — ^The 
night before the Panathenaic festival, he thought he saw in his 
sleep a tall and beautiful man, who stood over Mm, and read him 
Ibe following riddle: — 

** Bear thou unbearable woes with the all-bearing heart of a lion; 

Never, be sure, shall wrong-doer escape the reward of wrong-doing.” 

As soon as day dawned he sent and submitted his dream to the 
interpreters, after wMch he offered the averting sacrifices, and 
then went and led the procession in wMch he perished. 

57. The family of the Gephyraeans, to wMch the murderers | 
of Iffipparchus belonged, according to their own account, came ; 
ori^ally from Eretria. My inq^uiries, however, have made it i 
dear to me that they are in reality Phoenicians, descendants of i 
those who came with Cadmus into the country now calledi j 
Boeotia. Here they received for their portion Ihe d&trict of 
Tanagra, in which they afterwards dwelt. On their expulsion i 
from this country by the Boeotians (wMch happened some time > 

^ The fable of b one of those in which it is difficult to discover 1 

any gonns of truth. The earliest author who h known to have connected 
Memnon with ^sa is ^sehylus, who made his mother a Qssiaa womani 
It is dear, however, that by the time of Hnr^otus, the $t<Ky that he buSi 
Susa, or its great pakce, was generally accepted in Greece. Perhaps , 
adoption of this account may be regarded as inffieating some Imowledg^; 
of the ethnic connectidn which really existed between Ethiopiacaisd 

* From B.C. 514 to b.c. 510, ^ - I 
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after that of the Cadmeians from the same parts by the 
Argives^) they took refuge at Athens. The Athenians received 
them among their citizens upon set terms, whereby they were 
excluded from a number of privileges which are not worth 
mentioning. 

58. Now the Phoenicians who came with Cadmus, and to 
whom the Gephyraei belonged, introduced into Greece upon 
their arrival a great variety of arts, among the rest that of 
writing/ whereof the Greeks till then had, as I think, been 
ignorantw And originally they shaped their letters exactly like 
all the other Phoenicians, but afterwards, in course of time, they 
chan^d by de^ees their language, and together with it the fonn 
likewise of their characters. Now the Greeks who dwelt about 
those parts at that time were chiefly the lonians. The Phoe- 
nician letters were accordingly adopted by them, but with some 
variation in the shape of a few, and so they arrived at the 
present use, still calling the letters Phoenician, as justice required, 
after the name of those who were the first to introduce them 
into Greece. Paper rolls also were called from of old “ parch- 
ments ” by the lonians, because formerly when paper was 
scarce they used, instead, the skins of sheep and goats — on 
which material many of Ihe barbarians are even now wont to 
write.* 

59. I myself saw Cadmeian characters^ engraved upon some 
tripods in the temple of Apollo Ismenias* in Boeotian® Thebes, 
most of them shaped Hke the Ionian. One of the tripods has 
the inscription following: — 

" Me did Amphitryon plae^ the far Teieboans commg.” 

This would be about the age of Lams, the son of Labdacus, the 
son of Polydorus, the son of Cadmus. 

Herodotus alludes here to the l^end of the Bj^oni. 

* Homer (XL vi. 168) sho^ that in Ms time the Greeks mote on foldmg 
wooden tablets. [See n. on that passage, in my ed. of Homer, vM. 

E. H. B.) 

* Ihis IS a remarkable statement. Among the ** barbarians ** aXtuded tcu 
we may assume the Persians to be induded. Stone and clay se^ to hav« 

the common material in Ass 37 ria and Babylonia; wood, leather, and! 
paper in Egypt; the bark of trees and linen in Italy; stone, wood, and 
metM among the Jews. Pardiment se^ns never to have been much t@ed, 
even by the Greefc, ■ tiH tibc time of Eumenes II. (b.c. 197-159)- 

* The old €k^k lett^, like the Phoeniciar^ were written ri^t to 

left. to, be so wnttea tii a late time on vases; Imt this 

appe^ to have Ibeh merdy the irmtatiem of an old fa^kml for 

the seventh c^tu^s.^ inscr^^m 
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60. Another of the tripods has this legend in the hexameter 
measure: — 

“ I to far-shooting PhoBbus was offered by Scans the boxer, 

'TOen he had won at the games — a wondrous beautiful offering.” 

This might be Scaeus, tiie son of Hippocoon; ^ and the tripod, if 
dedicate by him, and not by another of the same name, would 
beloE^ to the time of (Edipus, the son of Laius. 

61. The third tripod has also an inscription in hexameters, 
which runs thus: — 

“ TCing Laodamas gave this tripod to far-seeing Phoebus, 

When he was set on the throne — a wondrous beautiful offering.” 

It was in the reign of this Laodamas, the son of Eteocles, that 
the Cadmeians were driven by the Argives out of their country,* 
and found a shelter with the Encheleans.® The Gephyrseans at 
that time remained in the country, but afterwards they retired 
before the Boeotians, and took refuge at Athens, where they 
have a number of temples for their separate use, which the 
other Athenians are not allowed to enter— among Ihe rest, one 
of Achaean Ceres, in whose honour they likewise celebrate 
special orgies. 

62. Having thus related the dream which Hipparchus saw, 
and traced the descent of the Gephyraea^, the family whereto 
his murderers belonged, I must proceed with the matter whereof 
I was intending before to speak; to wit, the way in which the 
Athenians got quit of their tyrants. Upon the death of Hippar- 
chus, Hippias, who was king, grew harsh towards the Athenians; 
and the Alcmaeonidae,* an Athenian family which had been 
banished by the Pisistratidse,® joined the other exiles, and en- 
deavoured to procure their own return, and to free Athens, by 
force. They seized and fortified Leipsydrium above Paeonia, 
and tried to gain their object by arms; but great disasters befell 
them, and their purpose remained unaccomplished. They 
therefore resolved to shrink from no contrivance that might 
bring them success; and accordingly they contracted with the J 

^ Kiimocodn was thEC brother of Tyndareus and Icarion. Assisted by ; 
his twelve sons, he drove his two brothers from Lacedamon. Afterwards f. 
JSercules slew him and his Sons, and restored Tyndareus. i 

I * Laddamas succeeded his father Eteocles upon the throne of Thebes. 

' * Ihe Encheleans were an IHyrian tribe. I 

^ Vide infra, vL 125-X3X, where the earlier histcay of the Alcmaeonida ; 
is given. . f 

* That is by Pisistratus himself, who is indluded mong the Hsistratiif^ f 
(vide supra, i. 64). { 
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Amphictyons to build the temple which now stands at Delphi, 
but which in those days did not exist.^ Having done this, they 
proceeded, being men of great wealth and members of an 
ancient and distinguished family, to build the temple much more 
magnificently than the plan obliged them. Besides other im- 
provements, instead of the coarse stone whereof by the con- 
tract the temple was to have been constructed, they made the 
facings of Parian marble. 

63. These same men, if we may believe the Athenians, during 
their stay at Delphi persuaded the p5rthoness by a bribe * to 
tell the Spartans, whenever any of them came to consult the 
oracle, either on their own private affairs or on the business of 
the state, that they must free Athens. So the Lacedaemonians, 
when they found no answer ever returned to them but this, sent 
at last Anchimolius, the son of Aster — a man of note among 
their citizens — at the head of an army against Athens, with 
orders to drive out the Pisistratidae, albeit they were bound to 
them by the closest ties of friendship. For they esteemed the 
things of heaven more highly than the things of men. The 
troops went by sea and were conveyed in transports. Anchi- 
molius brought them to an anchorage at Phalerum; * and there 
the men disembarked. But the Pisistratidae, who had previous 
knowledge of their intentions, had sent to Thessaly, between 
which country and Athens there was ah alliance,* with a re- 
quest for aid. The Thessalians, in reply to their entreaties, 
sent them by a public vote 1000 horsemen,® under the amimand 
of their king, Cineas, who was a Conisean. When this help 
came, the Pisistratidae laid their plan accordingly: tbsy deaied 
the whole plain about Phalerum so as to m^e it fit for ^ 
movements of cavalry, and then charged tt« enem3r^s camp with 
their horse, whidh fell with such fury upon the Lacedaemonam 
as to kill numbers, among the r^t Anchimolius, the ga^^, 
and to drive the remainder to their ships. Such was the fate of 
the first army sent from Lacedaemon, and tte tmnb of Anchi- 

^ The old temple had been burnt (vide supra, it zSo). 

* The Delphic oracle is again bribed by Cleom^es, infra, vi 65, J 

* Ph alwmm is the most ancient, as it is the most natural, harbour em 

Athens. It is nearer than Piraeus to the city. The sesoas not to ^ 

have beeuA^ed as a port until the time of Perkdes. 

* As Boeotm is lc»:^ gazerally <m the %>artmi, so Thes^ify am>e^ m 

the Athenian ,Mutu^ jealousy of Boeotia woold to be the 

chief ^ound Of . 

< The (^ntry for and Thessa^to horses were 
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moKus may be seen to this day in Attica; it is at Alopecae 
(Foxtown), near the temple of Hercules in Cynosargos.^ 

64. Afterwards, the Lacedaemonians despatched a larger force 
against Athens, which they put under the command of Cleo- 
menes, son of Anaxandridas, one of their kings. These troops 
were not sent by sea, but marched by the mainland. When 
they were come into Attica, their first encounter was with the 
Thessalian horse, which they shortly put to flight, killing above 
forty men; the remainder made good thefr escape, and fled 
straight to Thessaly. Cleomenes proceeded to the city, and, 
with the aid of such of the Athenians as wished for freedom, 
besieged the tyrants, who had shut themselves up in the 
Pelasgic fortress.^ 

65. And now there had been small chance of the Pisistratidae 
fallmg into the hands of the Spartans, who did not even design 
to sit down before the place,® which had moreover been well 
provisioned beforehand with stores both of meat and drink, — 
nay, it is likely that after a few days’ blockade the Lacedae- 
monians would have quitted Attica altogether, and gone back 
to Sparta, — ^had not an event occurred most unlucky for the be- 
sieged, and most advantageous for the besiegers. The children 
of the Pisistratidae were made prisoners, as they were being 
removed out of the country. By this calamity aU their plans 
were deranged, and— as the ransom of their children — ^they con- 
sented to the demands of the Athenians, and agreed within five 
days’ time to quit Attica. Accordingly they soon afterwards 
left the country, and withdrew to Sigeum on the Scamander,^ 
after reigning thirty-six years over the Athenians. By descent 
they were Pylians, of fiie family of the Neleids,® to which 
Codrus and Melanthus likewise belonged, men who in former 
times from foreign settlers became kings of Athens. And hence 
it was that Hippocrates ® came to think of calling his son Pisis- 

1 Vide infra, vL 116. * That is, the Acropolis. 

•Aware, apparently, of their inability to conduct sieges (vide infra, iXi ■ 
70). That the acropolis was not at this time very strong appears from i 
the account of its siege by Xerxes (viii. 52, 53) . Tt was afterwards fortified 
by Cimon. 

•Vide infra, di, 94, 95. . ; 

• The tale went, that Melanthus (the fifUi m descent from the Hcnneiic i 
Nestor, son of N^us, and king of Pylos), was king of Messenia at the toe t 
of the return of the HeracHd^ Being expeUed, he sought a refuge in > 
Attica, where he was kindly received, and even placed upon the throned i 
Thymoetes, the existing monarch, being forced to abdicate iu his { 

This will explain the terms " Pylians and ** Neldds.” 

•Supra, i. 59. , 
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tratus: he named him after the Pisistratus who was a son of 
Nestor. Such then was the mode in which the Athenians got 
quit of their tyrants. What they did and suffered worthy of 
note from the time when they gained their freedom until the 
revolt of Ionia from Kling Darius, and the coming of Aristagoras 
to Athens with a request that the Athenians would lend the 
lonians aid, I shall now proceed to relate. 

66. The power of Athens had been great before; but, now 
that the tyi^ts were gone, it became greater than ever. The 
chief authority was lotted with two persons, Clisthenes, of the 
family of the Alcmaeonids, who is said to have been the per- 
suader of the P3rthoness,^ and Isagoras, the son of Tisander, 
who belonged to a noble house, but whose pedigree I am not 
able to trace further. Howbeit his kinsmen offer sacrifice to 
the Caxian Jupiter. These two men strove together for the 
mastery; and Clisthenes, finding himself the we^er, called to 
his aid the common people. Hereupon, instead of the four 
tribes ® among which ^e Athenians had been divided hitherto, 
Clisthenes made ten tribes, and parcelled out the Athenians 
among them. He likewise changed the names of the tribes; for 
whereas they had till now been called after Geleon, j®gicores, 
Argades, and Hoples, the four sons of Ion, Clisthenes set these 
names aside, and called his tribes after certain other heroes, all 
of whom were native, except Ajax. Ajax was associated because, 
although a foreigner, he was a neighbour and an ally of Athens.^ 

67. My belief is that in acting thus he did but imitate his 
maternal grandfather, Clisthenes, king of Sicyon.* This king, 
when he was at war with Argos, put an end to the contests of 
the rhapsodists at Sicyon, because in the Homeric poans Argos 
and the Argives were so constantly the theme of song. He 
likewise conceived the wish to drive Adrastus, the son of Talaus, 
out of his country,® seeing that he was an Argive hero. ForJ 
Adrastus had a shrine at Sicyon, which yet stands in the^ 
market-place of the town, Clisthenes therefore went to Delphi, 
and asked the oracle if he m%ht expel Adrastus. To this the 
Pythoness fa reported to have answered — ^‘‘Adrastus is the 
Sicyonians’ king, but thou art only a robber.” So when tire 

’ SupT^ ch. 6 z, 

* That the aadimt hereditary tribes of Attica. 

* A|ax was the t^t^ary hen) of Salamis (vide inhra, viii. 64 and xar). 

^ ^Copcermng Uis see below, 126. 

* kuagtof. Arg<% leader of the first (ssythh^ attach 

# kjberb m ^exal places. 

‘ : H ■■ J ' / . 
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god would not grant his request, he went home and began to 
thinTr how he might contrive to make Adrastus withdraw of his 
own accord. After a while he hit upon a plan which he thought 
would succeed. He sent envoys to Thebes in Boeotia, and in- 
formed the Thebans that he wished to bring Melanippus,^ the 
son of Astacus, to Sicyon. The Thebans consenting, Clisthenes 
carried Melanippus back with him, assigned him a precinct 
within the government-house, and built him a shrine there in 
the safest and strongest part. The reason for his so doing 
(which I must not forbear to mention) was, because Melanippus 
was Adrastus* great enemy, having slain both his brother 
Mecistes and his son-in-law Tydeus.* Clisthenes, after assigning 
the precinct to Melanippus, took away from Adrastus the sacri- 
fices and festivals wherewith he had till then been honoured, 
and transferred them to his adversary. Hitherto the Sicyonians 
had paid extraordinary honours to Adrastus, because the country 
had belonged to Polybus,® and Adrastus was Polybus* daughter's 
son; whence it came to pass that Polybus, dyii^ childless, left 
Adrastus his kingdom. Besides other ceremonies, it had been 
their wont to honour Adrastus with tragic choruses, which they 
assigned to him rather than Bacchus, on account of his calamities. 
Qisthenes now gave the choruses to Bacchus, transferring to 
Melanippus the rest of the sacred rites. 

68. Such were his doings in the matter of Adrastus. With 
respect to the Dorian tribes, not choosing the Sicyonians to 
have the same tribes as the Argives, he changed all the old 
nam^ for new ones; and here he took special occasion to mock 
the Sicyonians, for he drew his new names from the words 
“ pig,** and ‘‘ ass,** addii^ thereto the usual tribe-endings; only 
in the case of his own tribe he did nothing of the sort, but gave 
them a name drawn from his own kingly office. For he c^ed 
his own tribe the Archelai, or Rulers, while the others he named 
Hyatae, or Pig-folk, Oneatse, or Ass-folk, and Chcereatae, or 
Swine-folk, "nie Sicyonians kept these names, not only during 
|the reign of Clisthenes, but even after his death, by the space 
lof sixty years: then, however, they took counsel together, and 
^changed to the well-known names of Hyllaeans, Pamphylians,, 

‘ A sUduB of Melanippus is probably intended. See below, ch. So. 

* Melanippus, the son of Astacus, is mentioned amo^ the defenders of 
Thebes by Pherecydes (Fr. 51) and ApoUodorus. He is said to have losti 
his own life at the siege, being slain by Amphiaraus. 

* Polybus was king of Corinth, and bicy<m was induded m his dominions. 
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and Dymanatae, taking at the same time, as a fourth name, the 
title of iEgialeans, from iEgialeus the son of Adrastus.^ 

69. Thus had Clisthenes the Sicyonian done.^ The Athenian 
Clisthenes, who was grandson by the mother’s side of the other, 
and had been named after him, resolved, from contempt (as I 
believe) of the lonians, that his tribes should not be the same 
as theirs; and so followed the pattern set him by his namesake 
of Sicyon. Having brought entirely over to his own side the 
common people of Athens, whom he had before disdained, he 
gave all the tribes new names, and made the number greater 
than formerly; instead of the four phylarchs he established ten; 
he likewise placed ten demes in eadh of the tribes; and he was, 
now that the common people took his part, very much more 
powerful than his adversaries. 

70. Isagoras in his turn lost ground; and therefore, to counter- 
plot his enemy, he called in Cleomenes the Lacedaemonian, who 
had already, at the time when he was besieging the Piastratidae, 
made a contract of friendship with him. A charge is even 
brou^t against Cleomenes that he was on terms of too great 
familiarity with Isagoms’s wife. At tins time the first thiiig that 
he did, was to send a herald and require that Clisthenes, and a 
large number of Athenians besides, whom he called “The 
Accursed,” should leave Athens. This message he sent at the 
suggestion of Isagoras: for in the affair referr^ to, the bbod- 
giStiness lay on the Alcmaeonidae and their partisans, whib he 
and his friends were quite clear of it. 

71. The way in which “ The Accursed ” at Athens got their 
name, was the following. There was a certain Athenian called 
Cylon, a victor at the Olympic games, who aspired to the 
sovereignty, and aided by a number of his companions, who wem 
of the same age with himself, made an attempt to seize the 
dtadel. But the attack failed; and Cylon became a suppliant 
at the image. Hereupon the Heads of the Naucraries, who at 
that time bore rule in Athens, imluced the fugitives to remove 

* .£gialeans was the ancient name of tiie primitive t<mians ol this tract, j 

*Clisth«ttes was the youngest of three Mothers, and had therefore, m| 
the natural course of things, ntUe hope of the simcessicm. Myrcm, however, ' 
his eldest brcthei^ having been guilty of adultery with the wife of Isodemus 
the second Oistbenes _persuaded the latter to revenge lums^ 

by riajTD^^ the adidterer. He then represented to him that he coEdd fiot 
reign ahme, as it to offer the sacrifiices; and w^ 

admittedas Joint ws accdimt. Ifeod^usper^i^^ 
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by a promise to spare their lives. Nevertheless they were all 
slain; and the blame was laid on the Alcmseonidse. All this 
happened before the time of Pisistratus. 

72. When the message of Cleomenes arrived, requiring Clis- 
thenes and “ The Accursed ” to quit the city, Clisthenes departed 
of his own accord. Cleomenes, however, notwithstanding his 
departure, came to Athens, with a smiall band of followers; and 
on bis arrival sent into banishment seven hundred Athenian 
families, which were pointed out to him by Isagoras. Succeed- 
ing here, he next endeavoured to dissolve tiie council, and to put 
the government into the hands of three hundred of the partisans 
of that leader. But the council resisted, and refused to obey 
his orders; whereupon Cleomenes, Isagoras, and their followers 
took possession of Ihe citadel. Here they were attacked by the 
rest of the Athenians, who took the side of the council, and were 
besieged for the space of two days: on the third day they 
accepted terms, being allowed — ^at least such of them as were 
Lacedaemonians — ^to quit the country. And so the word which 
came to Cleomenes received its fulfilment. For when he first 
went up into the citadel, meaning to seize it, just as he was 
entering the sanctuary of the goddess, in order to question her, 
the priestess arose from her &rone, before he had passed the 
doors, and said — ‘^Stranger from Lacedaemon, depart hence, 
and presume not to enter the holy place — ^it is not lawful for a 
Dorian to set foot there.” But he answered, “ Oh I woman, I 
am not a Dorian, but an Achaean.” ^ Slighting this warning, 
Cleomenes made his attempt, and so he was forced to retire, 
together with his Lacedaemonians.* The rest were cast 'into 
prison by the Athenians, atnd condemned to die, — among them 
Timasitheus the Delphian, of whose prowess and courage I 
have great things which I could tell. 

73. So these men died in prison. The Athenians directly , 
afterwards recalled Clisthenes, and the seven hundred families 
which Cleomenes had driven out; and, further, they sent envoys 
to Sardis, to make an alliance with the Persians, for they knew i 
tiiat war would follow with Cleomenes and the Lacedaemonians., 1 
When the ambassadors reached Sardis and delivered thefc j 
message, Artaphemes, son of Hystaspes, who was at that tia:^ 
governor of the place, inquired of them ** who they were, and-ifei 

^The Heraclidae were, according to the unanimous tradition, fixe oil 
royal family of the Pdoponnese. i ? 

* The Athenians always cherished a lively recollection of this 
over their great rivals. [Ct Aristoph. Lysist, 271 sqq* — B. H. B.] ' ’ ^ H 
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what part of the world they dwelt, ^ that they wanted to become 
allies of the Persians? The messengers told him; upon which 
he answered them shortly — ^that “ if the Athenians chose to give 
earth and water to King Darius, he would conclude an alliance 
with them; but if not, 5 iey mi^ht go home again.” After con- 
sulting together, the envoys, anxious to form the alliance, 
accepted the terms; but on their return to Athens, they feU 
into deep disgrace on account of their compliance. 

74. Meanwhile Cleomenes, who considered himself to have 
been insulted by the Athenians both in word and deed, was 
drawing a force together from all parts of the Peloponnese, 
without informing any one of his object; which was to revenge 
himself on the Athenians, and to establish Isagoras, who h^ 
escaped, with him from the citadel,* as despot of Athens. Accord- 
irgly, with a large army, he invaded the district of Elenas,* 
while the Boeotians, who had concerted measures with him, took 
CEnoe and Hysise,^ two country towns upon the frontier; and 
at the same time the Chalddeans,* on another side, plundered 
divers places in Attica. The Athenians, notwithstanding that 
danger threatened them from every quarter, put off all thought 
of the Boeotians and Chalddeans till a future time, and marched 
against the Peloponnesians, who were at Eleusis. 

75. As the two hosts were about to engage, first of all the 
Corinthians, bethinking themselves that they were perpetrating 
a wrong, changed their minds, and drew off from the main army. 
Then Demaratus, son of Ariston, who was himself king of 
Sparta and joint-leader of the expedition, and who till now had 
had no sort of quarrel with Qeomenes, followed their example. 
On account of this rupture between the kings, a law was passed 
at Sparta, forbidding both monardis to go out together with 
the army, as had &en the custom hitherto. The law also 
provided, that, as one of the kings was to be left behind, one 
of the Tyndaridse should also remain at home ; whereas hitherto 
both had accompanied the exj^tions, as aus^aries. So when 
the rest of th^ allies saw that the Lacedaemonian kings were not 
of one mind, and that the Corinthian troops had quitted theii 
post, they likewise drew off and departed, 

^ Vide i. X53» and infra, cb. 105 . 

* D^uisedj probably as a Spartan. 

* Efeusis was t^e key to Attica on the south. 

* Hysia lay pm the north side of Citbss'on* in the plain of the Ascf^ 

* Chalcis had one of the mo^ impcMitaat cities in Greece, ti was 
said to have be^ c^^^aSy 4 Coioijy from Athens. It Is the 
EgripOt <H Negropofdi 
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76. This was the fourth time that the Dorians had invaded 
Attica: twice they came as enemies, and twice they came to do 
good service to the Athenian people. Their first invasion took 
place at the period when they founded Megara, and is rightly 
placed in the reign of Codrus at Athens; the second and third 
occasions were when they came from Sparta to drive out the 
Pisistratidse; the fourth was the present attack, when Cleomenes, 
at the head of a Peloponnesian army, entered at Eleusis. Thus 
the Dorians had now four times invaded Attica. 

77. So when the Spartan army had broken up from its quarters 
thus ingloriously, the Athenians, wishing to revenge themselves, 
marched first against the Chalddeans. The Boeotians, how- 
ever, advancing to the aid of the latter as far as the Euiipus, 
the Athenians thought it best to attack them first. A battle 
was fought accordingly; and the Athenians gained a very 
complete victory, kimng a vast number of the enemy, and 
taking seven hundred of them alive. After this, on the very 
same day, they crossed into Euboea, and engaged the Chald- 
deans with the like success; whereupon they left four thousand 
settlers^ upon the lands of the Hippobotse,^ — ^which is the name 
the Chalddeans give to their rich men. All the Chalcidean 
prisoners whom they took were put in irons, and kept for a 
long time in dose confinement, as likewise were the Boeotians, 
until the ransom asked for them was paid; and this the 
Athenians fixed at two minae the man. Tkt chains wherewith 
they were fettered the Athenians suspended in their dtadd; 
where they were still to be seen in my day, hanging against the 
wall scorched by the Median flames,® opposite the chapel which 
faces the west. The Athenians made an offering of the tenth 
part of the ransom-money: and expended it on the brazen 
chariot drawn by four steeds, which stands on the left hand 

^ literally, “ allotmeat-holders ” (ji^vpovxot). These allotmeiit-holders 
are to be carefully distinguished from the ordinary colonists (a^otxot), 
who went out to nad themselves a home wherever &ey might be able to 
settle, and who retained but a v^ slight connection with the mother? 
country. The deruchs were a military garrison planted in a conquered ' 
territc^, the best portions of which were given to them. They continued ! 
Athenian subjects, and retained their fidl rights as Athenian citizen^ : 
occupying a position dosely analogous to that of the Roman coloni in the : 
earlier times. j 

•The Chalddean Hippobotse, or “horse-keepers,” were a wealthy] 
aristocracy and correspond to the knights (linr«s) of most Grecian states 
Md the “ equites,” or ** cderes,” of the Romans. In early times wealth ■ 
is measured by the ability to maintain a horse, or horses. i i 

• Infra, viiL 53. 
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immediately that one enters the gateway^ of the dtadel. The 
inscription runs as follows: — 

" When Chalcis and Boeotia dared her might, 

Athens subdued their pride in valorous fight; 

Gave bonds for insults; and, the ransom paid, 

From the full tenths these steeds for Pallas made.** ’ 

78. Thus did the Athenians increase in strength. And it is 
plain enough, not from this instance only, but from many every- 
where, that freedom is an excellent thing; since even the Athe- 
nians, who, while they continued under Sie rule of tyrants, were 
not a whit more valiant than any of their neighbours, no sooner 
shook o 5 the yoke than they became decidedly the first of alL 
These things ^ow that, while undergoing oppression, they let 
themselves be beaten, since then they worked for a master; 
but so soon as they got their freedom, each man was eager to 
do the best he could for himself. So fared it now wi& the 
Athenians. 

79. Meanwhile the Thebans, who longed to be reversed on 
the Athenians, bad sent to the oracle, and been told by the 
Pythoness that of their own strength they would be unable to 
accomplish their wish: " they must lay tibe matter,” she said, 

before the many-voiced, and ask the aid of those nearest them.” 
The messengers, therefore, on their return, called a meeting, and 
laid the answer of riie oracle before the people, who no sooner 
heard the advice to " ask the aid of those nearest thm ” than 
they exckimed, — Whatl are not they who dwell the nearest 
to us the men of Tanagra, of Coranaea, acKi Ihespiae? Yet these 
men always fight on our side, and have aided us with a 
heart all through the war. Of what use is it to ask them?* 
But maybe this is not the true meanir^ of the orade.” 

80. As they were thus discouxring one with another, a certain 

man, infonned of the debate, cried out, — ^“Methioks that I 
understand what course the orade would recommend to us. 
Asopus, they say, had two daughters, Thlb6 and Egina. The 
god means that, as these two were sisters, we ought to ask the 
Bginetai^ to ktid us dd.” As no one was able to hit on any 
better expkmation, the Thebans forthwith sent messengers to 
Egina, and, according to the advice of the orade, ask^ their 
aid, as the people nearest to them.” In answer to this petition 
the Eginetans said, that they would ^ve them the Ic^ 

he^rs. 

^ The great Propylaot the most nu^^eent of the works of 
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81. The Thebans now, relying on the assistance of the iEacidse, 
ventured to renew the war; but they met with so rough a 
reception, that they resolved to send to the Eginetans again, 
returning the iEacidse, and beseeching them to send some men 
instead. The Eginetans, who were at that time a most flourish- 
ing people, elated with their greatness, and at the same time 
calling to mind their ancient feud with Athens,’- agreed to lend 
the Thebans aid, and forthwith went to war with the Athenians, 
without even giving them notice by a herald. The attention of 
these latter being engaged by the struggle with the Boeotians, 
the Eginetans in their ships of war made descents upon Attica, 
plundered Phalerum,^ and ravaged a vast number of the town- 
ships upon the sea-board, whereby the Athenians suffered veiy 
grievous damage. 

82. The ancient feud between the Eginetans and Athenians 
arose out of the following circumstances. Once upon a time the 
land of Epidaurus would bear no crops; and the Epidaurians 
sent to consult the oracle of Delphi concerning their aflEliction. 
The answer bade them set up the images of Damia and Auxesia, 
and promised them better fortune when that should be done. 
“ Shall the images be raade of bronze or stone ? the Epidaurians 
asked; but the Pythoness replied, ** Of neither: but let them 
be made of the garden olive.” ® Then the Epidaurians sent to 
Athens and asked leave to cut olive wood in Attica, believing 
the Athenian olives to be the holiest; or, according to others, 
because there were no* olives at that time anywhere else in all 
the world but at Athens.* The Athenians answered that they 
would give them leave, but on condition of their bringing offer- 
ings year by year to Ifinerva Polias and to Erechtheus.® The 
Epidaurians agreed, and having obtained what they wanted, 
ro^e the images of olive wood, and set them up in their own 

^ Related in the next chapter. 

•The port of Athens at the time. 

» Statues in wood preceded those in stone and bronze. The materia 
suited a ruder state of the arts. . 

* This is, of course, not true, for the olive had been cultivated in the east 
from a very remote antiquity. (Deuteronomy vi. ii ; viii 8, etc.) It ^ 
however, very likely that te olive may have been introduced into Attica ' 
from Asia, before it was known to the rest of Greece. 

® By “ Minerva Polias ** we are to understand the Minerva who presided , 
over the city (wSkis:), Her temple in later times was a portion of the buiH^ ' 
ing known to the Athenians by the general name of Erechtheium, which? 
stood on the north side of the Acropolis, nearly opposite the spot afterwards i 
occupied by the Parthenon, 
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country. Henceforth their land bore its crops; and they duly 
paid the Athenians what had been agreed upon. 

83. Anciently, and even down to the time when this took 
place, the Eginetans were in all things subject to the Epidaurians, 
and ^d to cross over to Epidaurus for the trial of all suits in 
which they were engaged one with another. After this, how- 
ever, the Eginetans built themselves ships, and, growing proud, 
revolted from the Epidaurians. Having thus come to be at 
enmity with them, the Eginetans, who were masters of the sea, 
ravaged Epidaurus, and even carried off these very im^es of 
Damia and Auxesia, which they set up in their own country, in 
the interior, at a pkce called (Ea, about twenty furlongs from 
their city. ^ This done, they fixed a worship for the images, 
which consisted in part of sacrifices, in part of female satiric 
choruses; while at the same time they appointed certain men 
to furnish the choruses, ten for each goddess. These choruses 
did not abuse men, but only the women of the country. Holy 
orgies of a similar kind were in use also among the Epidaurians, 
and likewise another sort of holy orgies, whereof it is not lawful 
to speak. 

84. After the robbery of the images the Epidaurians ceased to 
make the stipulated payments to the Athenians, wherefore the 
Athenians sent to Epidaurus to remonstrate. But the Epi- 
daurians proved to them that they were not guQly of any 
wroi^: — “ While the images continued in their country,” th^ 
said, “ they had duly paid the offerings according to the agree- 
ment; now that the images had been taken from them, they 
were no longer under any obUgatbn to pay: the Athenians 
should make their demand of tiie Eginetans, in whose po^ession 
the figures now were.” Upon this the Athenians sent to Egina, 
and demanded the images back; but the Eginetans answered 
that the Athenians had nothing whatever to do with them, 

85. After this the Athenians relate that th^ sent a trireme 
to Egina with certain citizens on board, and that th^e men, 
who bore commission from the state, landed in Egina, and 
sought to take the images away, consideii^ them to be their 
own, inasmu<h as they were made of their wood. And first 
they endea^mied to wrench them from their pedestals, and so 
cany thjKa dft;^ but failing herein, they in the next pkoe tied 
ropes to them,; set tx> work to try ff they couM Isml 
do^.; . Jk ;the of ^eir hanii^ snddaily there^ Was a 

&nKieEdap an earthquake; ^ 
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crew of the trireme were forthwith seized with madness, and, 
like enemies, began to kill one another; until at last there was 
but one left, who returned alone to Phalerum. 

86. Such is the account given by the Athenians. The Egine- 
tans deny that there was only a smgle vessel: — ‘‘ Had there been 
only one,” they say, “ or no more than a few, they would easily 
have repulsed the attack, even if they had had no fleet at all; 
but the Athenians came against them with a large number of 
ships, wherefore they gave way, and did not hazard a battle.” 
They do not however explain clearly whether it was from a con- 
viction of their own inferiority at sea that they yielded, or 
whether it was for the purpose of doing that which in fact ^ey 
did. Their account is that the Athenians, disembarking from 
their ships, when they found that no resistance was offered, 
made for ffie statues, and failing to wrench them from their 
pedestals, tied ropes to them and began to haul. Then, they 
say, — and some people will perhaps believe them, though I for 
my part do not, — ^the two statues, as they were be^ dragged 
and hauled, fell down both upon tiieir knees; in whi(i attitude 
they still remain. Such, according to them, was the conduct of 
the Athenians; they meanwhile, having learnt beforehand what 
was intended, had prevailed on the Argives to hold themselves 
in readiness; and the Athenians accordingly were but just 
landed on their coasts when the Argives came to their aid. 
Secretly and silently they crossed over from Epidaurus, and, 
before the Athenians were aware, cut off their retreat to their 
ships, and fell upon them; and the thunder came exactly at 
that moment, and the earthquake with it. 

87. The Argives and the Eginetans both agree in giving this 
accoxmt; and the Athenians themselves acknowledge that but 
one of ^eir men returned alive to Attica. According to the 
Argives, he escaped from the battle in which the rest of the 
Athenian troops were destroyed by them. According to the 
Athenians, it was the god who destroyed their troops; and even : 
this one man did not escape, for he perished in the following i 
manner. When he came Imdc to Athens, bringing word of the : 
adamity, the wives of those who had been sent out on thei 
expedition took it «)rely to heart, that he alone should havej 
survived the slaughter of all the rest;-^they therefore crowdedi 
round the man, and struck him witii the tarooches by whi^ j 
their dresses were fastened — each, as she struck, asking hin^l 
where he had left her husband. And the man died in tins way^| 
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The Athenians thought the deed of the women more horrible 
even than the fate of the troops; as however they did not know 
how else to punish them, they changed their dress and com- 
pelled them to wear the costume of the lonians. Till this time 
the Athenian women had worn a Dorian dress, shaped nearly 
like that which prevails at Corinth. Henceforth they were 
made to wear the linen tunic, which does not require brooch^.^ 

88. In very truth, however, this dress is not originally Ionian, 
but Carian; for anciently the Gredr women ah wore the costume 
which is now called the Dorian. It is said fur&er that Hie 
Argives and Eginetans made it a custom, on this same account, 
for their women to wear brooches half as large again as formerly, 
and to offer broodies rather than anything else in the temple of 
these goddesses. They also forbade the bringing of anything 
Attic into the temple, were it even a jar of earthenware,^ and 
made a law that none but native drinking vessels should be used 
there in time to come. From this early age to my own day the 
Arpve and Eginetan women have always continued to wear 
their brooches laiger than formerly, through hatred of the 
Athenians. 

89. Such then was the origin of the feud which masted 
between the Eginetans and the Athenians. Hence, when the 
Thebans made their application for succour, the Eginetans, 
calling to mind the matter of images, gladly lent their aid to 
the Boeotians. They ravaged all the sea-coast of Attica; and | 
the Athenians were about to attad*: them ia return, when they | 
were stopped by the orade of Delphi, which bade thmn wait tffl 
thirty years had passed from the time that the Eginetans did 
the wrong, and in the thirty-first year, havii^ first set apart a 
precinct for iEacus, then to begin the war. “ So should they 
succeed to their wish,” the orade said; but if they went to 
war at once, though they would stQl conquer the islmid in the 
end, yet they must go ttough mudh sufiming and mudh exer- 
tion ^ore taking it.” On receiving this warning the Athenians 

* Tlie large horseslioe brooch with which ladies in onr tunes occasxonally 
fasten their shawls, closely resembles the ancient T€p6inf, which was not a 
bncMe, but “ a brooch, consfeting of a pin, and a carved portion, finnished 
with a hook/* The Dc^dan tome was of wooMen; it had no Heeves, and 
was &sieh^ bv^both Uiedumldersby brooches. It wasscanty and^or^ 
sometimes scasrc^ reachn^ the knee. The Ionic tonic w^ of Hned; it 
had ^oct 1 q(^ ^eev^ ns we see m statoes of the Moses, and so did not 
n^ Inooches; It w^ a kmg and foU dress hiding the form, and readimg 
downgedcraiy ta ^seleet. . 

Hie of was ^ niiC^ e^tebrated in anci^ Greebb. 
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set apart a precinct for iEacus — ^the same which still remains 
dedicated to him in their market-place — ^but they could not 
hear with any patience of waiting thirty years, after they had 
suffered such grievous wrong at the hands of the Eginetans. 

90. Accordingly they were making ready to take fiieir revenge 
when a fresh stir on the part of the Lacedaemonians hindered 
their projects. These last had become aware of the truth — ^how 
that the Alcmaeonidae had practised on the Pythoness, and the 
P3rthoness had schemed against themselves, and against the 
Pisistratidae; and the discovery was a double grief to them, for 
while they had driven their own sworn friends into exile, they 
found that they had not gained thereby a particle of good win 
from Athens. They were also moved by certain prophecies, 
which declared that many dire calamities should befall them at 
the hands of the Athenians. Of these in times past they had 
been ignorant; but now they had become acquainted with them 
by means of Cleomenes, who had brought them with him to 
Sparta, having found them in the Athenian citadel, where they 
had been left by the Pisistratidae when they were driven from 
Athens: they were in the temple,^ and Cleomenes having dis- 
covered them, carried them off. 

91. So when the Lacedaemonians obtained possession of the 
prophecies, and saw that the Athenians were Rowing in strength, 
and had no mind to acknowledge any subjection to their control, 
it occurred to them that, if the people of Attica were free, they 
would be likely to be as powerful as themselves, but if they were 
oppressed by a tyranny, they would be weak and submissive. 
Under this feeling they sent and recalled Hippias, the son of 
Pisistratus, from Sigeum upon the Hellespont, where the Pisistra- 
tidae had t^en shelter.* BGppias came at their bidding, and the 
Spartans on his arrival summoned deputies from all Iheir other 
allies, and thus addressed the assembly: — 

Friends and brothers in arms, we are free to confess that we 
did lately a thing which was not right. Misled by counterfeit , 
omd^, we drove from their country those who were our sworn: 
^d true friends, and who bad, moreover, engaged to keep Athens ^ 
in dependence upon us; and we deHvered the government intof ■ 
the hands of an unthankful people — b , people who no sooner gO^f 
their freedom by our means, and grew in power, than they turn^l j 
us and our king, with every token of insult, out of their 

^ The temple of Minerva Polias (vide supra, chs. 72 and 82). 

• Vide supra, ch. 65 Jand Bury"s Hist, of Greece^ ch. v. — ^E. H; B.]. 
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Since then they have gone on continually raising their thoughts 
higher, as their neighbours of Boeotia and Chalds have already 
discovered to their cost, and as others too will presently discover 
if they shall ofEend them. Having thus erred, we will endeavour 
now, with your help, to remedy the evils we have caused, and to 
obtain vengeance on the Athenians. For this cause we have sent 
for Hippias to come here, and have summoned you likewise from 
your several states, that we may all now with heart and hand 
unite to restore him to Athens, and thereby give him back that 
which we took from him formerly.” 

92. (§ I.) Such was the address of the Spartans. The greater 
number of the allies listened without being persuaded. None 
however broke silence, but Sosicles the CDrinthian, who ex- 
claimed — 

" Surely the heaven will soon be below, and the earth above, 
and men will henceforth live in the sea, and fish take their place 
upon the dry land, since you, Lacedaemonians, propose to put 
down free governments in the cities of Greece, and to set up 
tyrannies in their room. There is nothing in ^e whole world 
so unjust, nothing so bloody, as a tyranny. If, however, it seems 
to jon a desirable thing to have the cities under despotic rule, 
begin by putting a tyrant over yourselves, and then establish 
despots in the other states. While you continue yourselves, as 
you have always been, unacquainted with tyranny, and take such 
excellent care that Sparta may not suffer from it, to act as you 
are now domg is to treat your allies unworthily. If you k^w 
what tyranny was as weU as ourselv^, you would be betto 
advised than you now are in regard to it, (§ 2.) The govern- 
ment at Corinth was once an oligarchy — & single race, called 
Bacchiadae, who mtermarried only among themselves, held the 
management of affairs. Now it happened that Amphion, one 
of these, had a daughter, named Labda, who was lame, and whom 
therefore none of the Baochiadse wouM consent to marry; so she 
was taken to wife by Action, son of Echecrates, a man of tlte 
township of Petra, who was, however, by descent of the race of 
the Lapithse, amd of the house of Caeneus. Action, as he had no 
diild, eith^ by this wife or by any other, went to Delphi to 
consult the oracle concerning tihie matter. Scarcely bad he 
entered the temple wh^ the Pythoness saluted Inm in these 
W(urds— 

' cHxe boaours thee now. Action, worthy of h<moar; — . ! i 

^ ;L|ib^a shall soon be a mother— her offsisoM a.rpck, that wIS os^ <^ 

‘ ' Fall on the kingly race, and r%ht the dty of Oormth/ 
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By some chance this address of the oracle to Action came to 
the ears of the Bacchiadae, who till then had been unable to 
perceive the meaning of another earlier prophecy which like- 
wise bore upon Corinth, and pointed to the same event as Action’s 
prediction. It was the following: — 

• When mid the rocks an eagle shall bear a carnivorous lion, 

Mighty and herce, he shall loosen the limbs of many beneath them— 
Brood ye well upon this, all ye Corinthian peopde, 

Ye who dwell by fair Peir&i6, and beetling Corinth.' 

{§ 3.) The Bacdhiadae had possessed this or^e for some time; 
but they were quite at a loss to know what it meant until they 
heard the response ^ven to Action; then however they at.once 
perceived its meaning, since the two agreed so well together. 
Nevertheless, though the bearii^ of the first prophecy was now 
dear to them, they remained quiet, l^ing minded to put to death 
the child which Action was expecting. As soon, therefore, as 
his wife was delivered, they sent ten of their number to the 
township where Action lived, with orders to make away with the 
baby. So the men came to Petm, and went into Action’s house, 
and there asked if they might see the child; and Labda, who 
knew nothing of their purpose, but thought their inquiries argse 
from a Kndly feeling towards her husband, brought the child, and 
laid him in the arms of one of them. Now they had Jgreed by 
the way that whoever first got hold of the child should dash it 
against the ground. It happened, however, by a providential 
chance, that the babe, just as Labda put him into the man’s 
aims, smiled in his face. The man saw the smile, and was 
touched with pity, so that he could not kill it; he therefore 
passed it on to his next neighbour, who gave it to a third; and 
so it went through all the ten wi^out any one dioosing to be 
ibe murderer. The mother received her child bade; and the 
men went out of the house, and stood near the door, and there 
blamed and reproached one another; chiefly however accusing 
the man who had first had the child in his arms, because he had 
not done as had been agreed upon. At last, after much time 
had been thus spent, they resolved to go into the house again 
and all take part in the murder. (§ 4.) But it was fated that evil 
should come upon Corinth from ihe progeny of Action; and so 
it chanced that Labda, as she stood near the door, heard aU that 
the men said to one another, and fearful of their changing their ; 
mind, and returning to destroy her baby, she carried him off ; 
and hid him in what seemed to her the most unlikely place to be 
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suspected, viz., a ‘ C3rpsel ^ or corn-bin. She knew that if they 
came back to look for the child, they would search all her house; 
and so indeed they did, but not finding the child after looking 
everywhere, they thought it best to go away, and declare to 
those by whom they had been sent tiiat they had done their 
bidding. And thus they reported on their return home. (§ 5.) 
Action’s son grew up, and, in remembrance of the danger from 
which he had escaped, was named C5rpselus, after the corn-bin. 
When he reached to man’s estate, he went to Delphi, and on 
consulting the oracle, received a response which was two-sided. 
It was the following: — 

‘ See there comes to my dwelling a man much favour’d of fortune, 
C3^selus, son of Action, and kmg of the glorious Corinth, — 

He and his diildren too, but not his childr^*s children,* 

Sudx was the oracle; and C3^selus put so much faith in it that 
he forthwith made his attempt, and thereby became master of 
Corinth. Having thus got ^e tyranny, he showed himself a 
harsh ruler*— many of the Corinthians he drove into banishment,, 
many he deprived of their fortunes, and a still greater number 
of their lives. (§ 6.) His reign lasted thirty years, and was pros- 
perous to its dose; insomuch that he left the government to* 
Periander, his son. This prince at the beginning of his reign was 
of a milder temper than his father; but after he corr^ponded 
by means of messengers with Thr^bulus, tyrant of Miktus,, 
he became even more sanguinary. On one occasion he sent a 
herald to ask Thrasybulus what mode of government it was 
safest to set up in onier to rule with honour. Thrasybulus led 
the messenger without the dfy, and took him into a field of 
com, through which he began to walk, while he asked him again 
and again concerning his coming from Corinth, ever as he went 
breaking off and throw^ away all such ears of com as over- 
topped the rest. In this way he went through the whole fidd, 
and destroyed all the best and richest j»rt of the crop; then, 
without a word, he sent the messenger back. On the return of 
the man to Corinth, Periander was eager to know what Thrasy- 
bulus had cotmselled, but the messenger reported that he had 
said nothii^; and he wondered Ihat Paiander had sent him to 
so strange a man, who seemed to l]^ve lost his senses, since he 
did notfing but destroy his own property. And upon this he 
told how Ihra^buius had behaved at the interview. {§ 7.) 
Periander, peipeiv^ what the actkm meant, and knowi^ tlit 
Ih^ybuius advBed t^ destruction of all the lading 
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treated his subjects from this time forward with the very greatest 
cruelty. Where Cypselus had spared any, and had nei&er put 
them to death nor banished them, Periander completed what his 
father had left unfinished.^ One day he stripped ail the women 
of Corinth stark naked, for the sake of his own wife Melissa. He 
had sent messengers into Thesprotia to consult the oracle of the 
dead upon the Acheron ^ concerning a pledge which had been 
given into his charge by a stranger, and Melissa appeared, but 
refused to speak or tell where the pledge was, — ‘ she was chill,’ 
she said, ‘ having no clothes ; the garments buried with her were 
of no manner of use, since they h^ not been burnt And this 
should be her token to Periander, that what she said was true— 
the oven was cold when he baked his loaves in it’ When this 
message was brought him, Periander knew the token; where- 
fore he straightway made proclamation, that all the wives of the 
Corinthians should go forth to the temple of Juno. So the 
women apparelled themselves in their bravest, and went forth, 
as if to a festival. Then, with the help of his guards, whom he 
had placed for the purpose, he stripped them one and making 
no difference between the free women and the slaves ; and, taking 
their clothes to a pit, he called on the name of Melissa, and burnt 
Ike whole heap. This done, he sent a second time to the oiade; 
and Melissa’s ghost told him where he would find the stranger’s 
pledge, Sudi, 0 Lacedaemonians I is tyranny, and such are the 
deeds which spring from it. We Corinthians marvelled greatly 
when we first knew of your having sent for Hippias; and now it 
surprises us still more to hear you speak as you do. We adjure 
you, by the common gods of Greece, plant not despots in her 
cities. If however you are determined, if you persist, against 
all justice, in seeking to restore Hippias,— know, at least, that 
the Coiin^ans will not approve your conduct.” 

93. When Sosicles, the deputy firom Corinth, had thus spoken, 
Hippias replied, and, invokn^ the same gods, he said, — “ Of a 
surety the Corinthians will, beyond all others, regret the Pisistra- 
tidse, when the fated days come for them to be distressed by the 
Athenians.” Hippias spoke thus because he knew the pro- 
phecies better than any man living. But the rest of the alKes,. 
who till Sosicles spoke had remained quiet, when they heard hia 
utter his thoughts thus boldly, all together broke silence, and 

1 The crud tyranny of Periander is agreed on by all writers. . J . 

* [A liver of Epirus; now known as the SnUoiiho or Phanaria^k. : 
see Frazer’s n. on Pausanias, i. xvii. 5, — E. H. B.] ' I- 
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declared themselves of the same mind; and withal, they con- 
jured the Lacedaemonians “ not to revolutionise a Grecian dty/* 
And in this way the enterprise came to nought. 

94. Hippias hereupon^ withdrew; and Amyntas the Mace- 
donian offered him the city of Anthemus, while the Thessalians 
were willing to give him lolcds: ^ but he would accept neither the 
one nor the other, preferring to go back to Sigeum,^ which dty 
Pisistratus had taken by force of arms from the Mytilenaeans. 
Pisistratus, when he became master of the place, established 
there as t5n:ant his own natural son, Hegesistratus, whose mother 
was an Argive woman. But this prince was not allowed to enjoy 
peaceably what his father had made over to him; for during 
very many years there had been war between the Athenians of 
Sigeum and the Mytilenaeans of the dty called Achilldum.® 
They of Mytilen 4 insisted on having the place restored to them: 
but the Athenians refused, since they argued that the ^Eolians 
had no better claim to the Trojan territory than themselves, or 
lhan any of the other Greeks who helped Menelaiis on occasion 
of the rape of Helen. 

95. War accordingly continued, with many and various m- 
ddents, whereof the following was one. In a battle which was 
gained by the Athenians, the poet Alcaeus took to flight, and 
saved himself, but lost his arms, which fell into the hands of 4he 
conquerors. They hung them up in the temple of Minerva at 
Sigeum; and Alcaeus made a poem, describing his misadventure 
to his friend Melanippus, and sent it to him at M3?tilene. The 
Mytilenaeans and Athenians were lecondled by Periander, the 
son of Cypselus, who was chosen by both parties as arbiter— he 
decided that they should each retain that of which they were at 
the time possessed; and Sig6um passed in this way under the 
dominion of Athens. 

96. On the return of BSppias to Asia from Lacedaemon, 
he moved heaven and earth to set Artaphem^ against the 
Athenians, and did all that lay in his power to bring Athens 
into subjection to himself and Darius. So when the Athenians 
learnt what he was about, they sent envoys to Sardis, and ex- 
horted the P^ians not to fend an ^ to the Athenian exS^ 
Artaj^emes told them in reply, “ ti^t if they wished to renoain 
safe, they must receive ba<i: ffippas.” Hie Athenians, when 

i^e pctt flrem which the Arjgonauts were ssud to have sailed 
lay the bottom of P^asemi gulf m the district called Magueaa. 

* So called because 'it Was' siq>p 05 ed to contain the tomb of Achilles. 
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this answer was reported to them, determined not to consent, 
and therefore made up their minds to be at open enmity with 
the Persians. 

97. The Athenians had come to this decision, and were already 
in bad odour with the Persians, when Aristagoras the Milesian, 
dismissed from Sparta by Cleomenes the Lacedsemonian, arrived 
at Athens. He knew that, after Sparta, Athens was ^e most 
powerful of the Grecian states.^ Accordingly he appeared before 
the people, and, as he had done at Sparta,^ spoke to them of the 
good things which there were in Asia, and of the Persian mode of 
fight — how they used neither shield nor spear, and were very 
easy to conquer. All this he urged, and reminded them also, 
that Miletus was a colony from Athens,® and therefore ought 
to receive their succour, since they were so powerful — and in 
the earnestness of his entreaties, he cared little what he promised 
—till, at the last, he prevailed and won them over. It seems 
indeed to be easier to deceive a multitude than one man — ^for 
Aristagoras, though he failed to impose on Cleomenes the Lace- 
daemonian, succeeded with the Athenians, who were thirty 
thousand. Won by his persuasions, they voted that twenty 
ships should be sent to the aid of the lonians, under the command 
of Melanthius, one of the citizens, a man of mark in every way* 
These ships were the beginning of mischief both to the Greeks 
and to the barbarians. 

98, Aristagoras sailed away in advance, and when he readied 
Miletus, devised a plan, from which no maimer of advantage 
could possibly accrue to the lonians; — indeed, in forming it, he 
did not aim at their benefit, but his sole wish was to annoy 
King Darius. He sent a messenger into Phrygia to those 
Pseonians who had been led away captive by Megabazus from 
the river Strymon,^ and who now dwelt by ^emselves in; 
Phrygia, having a tract of land and a hamlet of their own. j 
This man, when he reached the Paeonians, spoke thus to them:— i 

" Men of Paeonia, Aristsgoras, king of Miletus, has sent me tq j 
you, to inform you that you may now escape, rE you choose tq 
follow the advice he proffers. AH Ionia has revolted from thq 
king; and the way is open to you to return to your own landi. 
You have only to contrive to reach the sea-coast; the rest dial 
be our business.” [ 

When the Paeonians heard this, they were exceedingly rei 

* Compare, t 56. • Supra, ch. 49. • | 

• Supra, i 147, and infra, ix. 97. * Vide supra, chs. 15-17. , 
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joiced, and, taking with them their wives and diildien, they made 
all speed to the coast; a few only remaining in Phrygia through 
fear. The rest, having reached the sea, crossed over to Chios, 
where they had just landed, when a great troop of Persian horse 
came following upon their heels, and seeking to overtake them. 
Not succeeding, however, they sent a message across to Chios, 
and begged the Paeonians to come back again. These last 
refused, and were conveyed by the Chians from Chios to Lesbos, 
and by the Lesbians thence to Doriscus; ^ from which place they 
made their way on foot to Pseonia. 

99. The Athenians now arrived with a fleet of twenty sail, and 
brought also in their company five triremes of the Eretrians; * 
whi(£ had joined the expedition, not so much out of goodwill 
towards Athens, as to pay a debt which they already owed to the 
people of Miletus. For in the old war between the Chalddeans 
and Eretrians, the Milesians fought on the Eretrian side through- 
out, while the Chalddeans had the help of the Samian people. 
Aristagoras, on their arrival, assembled the rest of his allies, and 
proceeded to attack Sardis, not however leading the army in 
person, but appointing to the command his own brother Charo- 
pinus, and Hermophantus, one of the dtizens, while he himself 
remained behind in Miletus.^ 

100. The lonians sailed with this fleet to Ephesus, and, leaving 
their ships at Coressus in the Ephesian territory, took guides 
from the dty, and went up the country, with a great host. 
They marched along the course of the river Qijrster,* and, crossing 
over the ridge of Tmolus, came down upon Sardis and took it, 
no man opposing them; — ^the whole dty fell into their hands, 
except only the dtadel, which Artaphemes defended in person, 
having witi him no contemptible force. 

lor . Though, however, they took the dty, they did not succeed 
in plundering it; for, as the houses in Sardis were most of Hiem 
built of reeds, and even the few which were of brick had a reed 
thatching for their roof, one of them was no sooner fired by a 
soldier than the flames ran speedily from house to house, and 
i^read over the whole place.^ As the fire raged, the Lydians, 

^ Herodoitis gives tlie name of Domcip to the ^eat alluvial plain thixm^ 
which the river Hehrus {MariUd^ empties itself into the sea. 

^ Eretria lay ^on the coast of Euboea, 13 oar 13 miles below Chaikls. 

* The Cayster, now the Little Mendere, washed Ephesus on the acsth; 
and formed its harbour. 

A In Eastern capita the are ran% of car stc^e. ; 

and wood ccmstitut^ chl^ buSd^ matbriali Eence the terti^ 
coDdSbgralions ^^neh^Eom time to time Ibvmate them; r 
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and such Persians as were in the city, inclosed on every side 
by tihe flames, which had seized all the skirts of the town, and 
finding themselves unable to get out, came in crowds into the 
market-place, and gathered themselves upon the banks of the 
Pactolus. This stream, which comes down from Moimt Tmdlus, 
and brings the Sardians a quantity of gold-dust, runs directly 
through the market place of Sardis, and joins the Hermus, before 
that river reaches the sea. So the Lydians and Persians, brought 
together in this way in the market-place and about the Pactolus, 
were forced to stand on their defence; and the lonians, when 
they saw the enemy in part resisting, in part pouring towards 
them in dense crowds, took fright, and drawing off to the ridge 
which is called Tmolus, when night came, went back to their 

^PS4 

102. Sardis however was burnt, and, among other buildings, a 
temple of the native goddess Cybel6 was destroyed; ^ which was 
the reason afterwards alleged by the Persians for setting on fiie 
the temples of the Greeks. As soon as what had happened was 
known, all the Persians who were stationed on this side the Halys 
drew together, and brought help to the Lydians. Finding 
however, when they arrived, that the lonians had already with- 
drawn from Sardis, they set off, and, following close upon their 
track, came up with them at Ephesus. The lonians drew out 
against them in battle array; and a fight ensued, wherein the 
Greeks had very greatly the worse. Vast numbers were slain 
by the Persians: among other men of note, they killed the 
captain of the Eretiians, a certain Eualcidas, a man who had 
gained crowns at the games, and received much praise from 
Simonides the Cean ® Such as made their escape from the battk, 
dispersed among the several cities. 

103. So ended this encounter. Afterwards the Athenians, 
quite forsook the lonians, and, though Aristagoras besought - 
them much by his ambassadors, refused to give him any further ^ 
help. Still the lonians, notwithstanding this desertion, con- 
tinued unceasingly their prep^tions to carry on the war against ^ 
the Persian king, which their late conduct towards him hadj 
rendered unavoidable. &dling into the Hellespont, they brought i 

1 Cybeb6, Cybele, or Rhea, was the Magna Mater, or Mother of the GodsL i 
a principal object of worship among all the Oriental nations. Her tem^i 
at Sardis was a magnificent structure, of the Ionic ord^, f<Hmed of 
of white marble of an enormous size. 'I 

» Simonides the Cean, like Pindar, wrote odes in praise of those wh^l 
carried off prizes in the games. 
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Byzantium, and all the other cities in that quarter, under their 
sway. Again, quitting the Hellespont, they went to Caria, arid 
won the greater part of the Carians to their side; while Caunus, 
which had formerly refused to join with them, after the burning 
of Sardis, came over likewise. 

104. All the C3q>ri^s too, excepting those of Amathus, of 
their own proper motion espoused the Ionian cause. The occa- 
sion of their revolting from the Medes was the following. There 
was a certain Onesilus, younger brother of Gorgus, king of 
Salamis, and son of Chersis, who was son of Siromus, and grand-: 
son of Evelthon. This man had often in former times entreated 
Gorgus to rebel against the king; but, when he heard of the 
revolt of the lonians, he left him no peace with his importunity. 
As, however, Gorgus would not hearken to him, he watched his 
occasion, and when his brother had gone outside the town, he 
with his partisans closed the gates upon him. Gorgus, thus 
deprived of his city, fled to the Medes; and Onesilus, being now 
kmg of Salamis, sought to bring about a revolt of the wlmle of 
CypjMS. All were prevailed on except the Amathusians, who 
r^sed to listen to him; whereupon Onesilus sate down before 
Amathus,^ and laid siege to it. 

105. A^^e Onesilus was engaged in the siege of Amathus, 
King Darius received tidings of the taking and burning of Sardis 
by &e Athenians and lonians; and at the same time he learnt 
that the author of the league, the man by whom the whole 
matter had been planned and contrived, was Aristagoras the 
Milesian. It is said that he no soon^ understood what hadj 
happened, than, laying aside all thought concerning the lonians J 
who would, he was sure, pay dear for their rebellion, he asked^ 

Who the Athenians were? and, being informed, called for 
his bow, and placing an arrow on the string, shot upward into 
the sky,® saying, as he let fly the shaft — “ Grant me, Jupiter,^ 
to revenge myself on the Athenians! ” After this spee^, he 
bade one of servants every day, when his dinner was spread, 
three times repeat these wori to him — Master, remember the 
Athenians.” 

106. Then he summoned into his presence HistiaKis of Miletus, 

^ Amatims, (me of the most anoint Phcemcxan settlements in 

* Compare i 153, and sijpr^ ch. 73. 

* Compare with Uiis what is said of the Thramans (supra, iv. 94). The 
xioti(m here seems to he^ jto send the message to heaven <m the arrow. 

' is, ** Ormuzd.” The Greeks ideniafy the sttpr^me God ctf 

with their own ;^eas;(yide supra, L 131; iL 55, etc.). 
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whom he had kept at his court for so long a time; and on his 
appearance addressed him thus — ** 1 am told, O Histiaeus, that 
thy lieutenant, to whom thou hast given Miletus in charge, has 
raised a rebelHon against me. He has brought men from the 
other continent to contend with me, and, prevailing on the 
lonians — ^whose conduct I shall know how to recompense — ^to 
join with this force, he has robbed me of Sardis I Is this as it 
should be, thinkcst thou? Or can it have been done without 
thy knowledge and advice? Beware lest it be found hereafter 
that the blame of these acts is thine.” 

Histiaeus answered — “ What words are these, 0 king, to which 
thou hast given utterance? I advise aught from which un- 
pleasantness of any kind, little or great, should come to thee I 
What could I gain by so doing? Or what is there that I lade 
now? Have I not il that thou hast, and am I not thought 
worthy to partake all thy counsels ? If my lieutenant has indeed 
done as thou sayest, be sure he has done it all of his own head. 
For my part, I do not think it can really be that the Milesians 
and my lieutenant have raised a rebellion against thee. But if 
they have indeed committed aught to thy hurt, and the tidings 
are true which have come to thee, judge thou how ill-advised 
thou wert to remove me from the sea-coast. The lonians, it 
seems, have waited till I was no longer in sight, and then sought 
to execute that which they long ago desired; whereas, if I had 
been there, not a single city would have stirred. Suffer me then 
to hasten at my best speed to Ionia, that I may place matters 
there upon their former footing, and deliver up to thee the 
deputy of Miletus, who has caused all the troubles. Having 
managed this business to thy heart’s content, I swear by all the 
gods of thy royal house, I will not put off the clothes in which 
I readi Ionia ^ I have made Sardinia, the biggest island in the 
world, thy tributary.” 

i^. Histiaeus spoke thus, wishing to deceive the king; and* 
Darius, persuade by his words, let him go; only bidding him 
be sure to do as he had promised, and afterwards come back to 
Susa. 

io8. In the meantime— while the tidings of the burning of 
Sardis were reaching the king, and Darius was shooting the 
arrow and having the conference with Histkeus, and the latter^ 
by pennission of Darius, was hastenii^ down to the sea — m 
Cyprus the foUowmg events took place. Tidings ctoe to Qi^: 
silus, the Salaminian, who was stffl besieging Amathus, that k 
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certain Aitybius, a Persian, was looked for to arrive in Cyprus 
with a great Persian armament So Onesiius, when the news 
reached him, sent off heralds to all parts of Ionia, and besought 
the lonians to give him aid. After brief deliberation, these ^t 
in full force passed over into the island; and the Persians about 
the same time crossed m their ships from Cilicia, and proceeded 
by land to attack Salamis; while the Phoenicians, with the 
fleet, sailed roxmd the promontory which goes by the name of 
“ the Keys of Cyprus.” 

109. In this posture of affairs the princes of Cyprus called 
toge^er the captains of the lonians, and thus addressed them: — 

“ Men of Ionia, we Cyprians leave it to you to choose whether 
you will fight with the Persians or with the Phoenicians. If it 
be your pleasure to try your strength on land against the 
Persians, come on shore at once, and array yourselves for the 
battle; we will then embark aboard your ships and engage the 
Phoenicians by sea. If, on the other hand, ye prefer to en- 
counter the Phoenicians, let that be your task: only be sure, 
whichever part you choose, to acquit yourselves so that Ionia 
and Cyprus, so far as depends on you, may preserve their 
freedom.” 

The lonians made answer — ^^*The commonwealth of Ionia 
sent us here to guard the sea, not to make over our ships to you, 
and engage witii the Persians on shore. We will therefore keep 
the post which has been assigned to us, and seek therein to be 
of some service. Do you, remembering what you suffered 
when you were the slaves; of the Medes, behave like brave 
warriors.” 

no. Such was the reply of the lonians. Not long afterwards 
the Persians advanced into the plain before Salamis,^ and the 
Cyprian kings * ranged their troops in order of batde against 
them, placing them so that while the rest (ff the Cyprians were 
drawn up against the auxiliaries of the ^lemy, the choicest 
troops of the Salaminians and the Solians ® were set to oppose the 
Persians, At the same time Onesilus, of his own accord, took 
post opposite to Artybius, the Persian generaL 

III. Now Artybius rode a horse which had been trains to 
up agamst a foot-soldier. OnesQus, informed (ff this, called 

* Sadamis was situated on the eastern coast of Cyprus. 

* Cyprus, like Phoexud^ seems to have been at ail times governed by 

of petty kli:^ ^ 

ky ^ the^c^egast of Cyi^s. 
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to him his shieldbearer, who was a Carian by nation, a man well 
skilled in war, and of daring courage; and thus addressed him: — 
“ I hear,” he said, “ that the horse which Artybius rides, rears 
up and attacks with his fore legs and teeth the man against 
whom his rider urges him. Consider quickly therefore and tell 
me which wilt thou undertake to encounter, the steed or the 
rider? ” Then the squire answered him, “ Both, my liege, or 
either, am I ready to undertake, and there is nothing that I will 
shrink from at thy bidding. But I will tell thee what seems to 
me to make most for thy interests. As thou art a prince and a 
general, I think thou shouldest engage with one who is himself 
both a prince and also a general. For then, if thou slayest thine 
adversary, ’twill redound to thine honour, and if he slays thee 
(which may Heaven forefendl), yet to ikH by the hand of a 
worthy foe makes death lose half its horror. To us, thy followers, 
leave his war-horse and his retinue. And have thou no fear of 
■the horse’s tricks, I warrant that this is the last time he will 
stand up against any one.” 

112. Thus spake die Carian; and shortly after, the two hosts 
joined battle both by sea and land.. And here it chanced that 
by sea the lonians, who that day fought as they have never done 
either before or since, defeated the Phoenicians, the Samians 
especially distinguishing themselves. Meanwhile the combat 
bad begun on land, and the two armies were engaged in a sharp 
struggle, when thus it fell out in the matter of the generals. 
Artybius, astride upon his horse, charged down upon Onesilus, 
who, as he had agreed with his shieldbearer, aimed his blow at 
tiie rider; the horse reared and placed his fore feet upon the 
shield of Onesilus, when the Carian cut at him with a reaping- 
hook, and severed the two legs from the body. The horse fell 
upon the spot, and Artybius, the Persian general, with him. 

113. In the thick of the fight, Stesanor, t3nrant of Curium, ^ 
who commanded no inconsiderable body of troops, went over 
with them to the enemy. On this desertion of the Cuiians— 
Argive cobnists, if report says true— forthwith the war-chariofe 
of the Salamimans followed the example set lliem, and weut ! 
over likewise; whereupon victory declared in favour of the 
Persians; and the army of the Cyprians being routed, vast 
numbers were slain, and among them Onesilus, the son of ‘ 
‘Chersis, who was the author of the revolt, and Aristocypnis, 
king of the Solians, This Aiistoc3prus was son of PhUocyprai^ j 

1 Cmium lay upon the southern coast, between Paphos and . | 
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whom Solon the Athenian, when he visited Cyprus, praised in 
his poems ^ beyond all other sovereigns. 

1 14. The Amathusians, because Onesilus had laid siege to 
their town, cut the head off his corpse, and took it with them 
to Amathus, where it was set up over the gates. Here it hung 
till it became hollow; whereupon a swarm of bees took pos- 
session of it, and filled it with a honeycomb. On seeing this 
the Amathusians consulted the oracle, and were commanded 
“ to take down the head and bury it, and thenceforth to regard 
Onesilus as a hero, and offer sacrifice to him year by year; so 
it would go the better with them.’^ And to this day the 
Amathusians do as they were then bidden. 

115. As for the lonians who had gained the sea-fight, when 
they found that the affairs of Onesilus were utterly lost and 
ruined, and that siege was laid to all the cities of Cyprus ex- 
cepting Saiamis, which the inhabitants had surrendered to 
Gk)rgus,^ the former king — ^forthwith they left C5rpn2S, and 
sailed away home. Of the cities which were besieged. Soli held 
out the longest: the Persians took it by undermining the wall 
in the fifth month from the begbaning of the siege. 

116. Thus, after enjoying a ytax of freedom, the Cyprians 
were enslaved for the second time. Meanwhile Daurises, who 
was married to one of the daughters of Darius, together with 
Hymeas, Otanes, and other Persian captains, who were likewise 
married to dau^ters of the king,® after pursuing the lonians 
who had fouj^t at Sardis, defeating them, and driving th«n to 
their ships, divided their efforts against the different cities, and 
proceeded in succession to take and sack each one of them. 

117. Daurises attacked the towns upon the Hellespont, and 
took in as many days the five cities of Dardanus, Abydos, 
Perc6t6, Lampsacus, and Paesus, From Paesus he marched 
against Parium; but on his way receiving intelligence that the 
CSrians had made common cause with the lonians, and thrown 
off the Persian yoke, he turned round, and, leaving the Helles- 
pont, marched away towards Caria^ 

1 18. The Carians by some chance got information of this 

^ Hie poems of Solon were written chiefly in the elegiac metre, and were 
hoctatcsry or gnomic. 

* G<»:gi3s Is still Idng at the time of the expedition cj/i Xerxes (inffa, vit 
9 ^}- - 

* The pradice of nmrrymg the ldng*s daughters to the moat disUngnlslied 

of the F^ersian noibles hm m 'riew the cons^atksi of ; the emphe and the 
rir^glhesiiag the to]^;pfwer, hf to thfrpne Uiqse whe 

, wotfla have been most to sir ^ — ^ 

. iti 406 ' c ' 
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movement before Daurises arrived, and drew together their 
stren^ to a place called “ the White Columns,” which is on 
the river. Marsyas, a stream running from the Idrian country, 
and emptying itself into the Mseander. Here when they were 
met, many plans were put forth; but the best, in my judg- 
ment, was that of Pixodarus, the son of Mausolus, a Cindyan, 
who was married to a daughter of Syennesis, the Cilidan kmg. 
His advice was, that the Carians should cross the Maeander, and 
fight with the river at their back; that so, all chance of flight 
being cut ofi, they might be forced to stand their ground, and 
have their natural courage raised to a still higher pitch. His 
opinion, however, did not prevail; it was thought best to make 
the enemy have the Maeander behind them; that so, if they 
were defeated in the battle and put to flight, they might have! 
no retreat open, but be driven headlong into the river. ^ 

119. The Persians soon afterwards approached, and, crossing) 
the Maeander, engaged the Carians upon the banks of the Mar-* 
syas; where for a long time the battle was stoutly contested,! 
but at last the Carians were defeated, being overpowered by| 
numbers. On the side of the Persians there fell 2000, while thel 
Ouians had not fewer than 10,000 slain. Such as escaped from| 
the field of battle collected together at Labranda, in the vast^ 
precinct of Jupiter Stratius — a deity worshipped only by the! 
Carians—and in the sacred grove of plane-trees. Here they 
deliberated as to the best means of saving themselves, doubting 
whether they would fare better if they gave themselves up to 
the Persians, or if they abandoned Asia for ever. 

120. As they were debating these matters a body of Milesian^ 
and allies came to their assistance; whereupon the Carians, disti 
missing their former thoughts, prepared themselves afresh foi 
war, and on the approach of the Persians gave them battle 8 $ 
second time. They were defeated, however, with still greatd 
loss than before; and while all the troops engaged suffered 
severely, the blow fell with most force on the Milesians. 

121. The Carians, some while after, repaired their ill fortune 
in another action. Understanding that the Persians were aboul 
to attack their cities, they laid an ambush for them on the road 
which leads to Pedasus; the Persians, who were making s 
night-march, fell into the trap, and the whole army was d% 
stroyed, together with the generals, Daurises, Amorges, ad 
Sisimaces : Myrsus too, the son of Gyges, was Idlled at the same 
time. The l^er of the ambush was Heraclides, tl^ sm 0: 
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Ibanolis, a man of Mylasa. Such was the way in which these 
Persians perished. 

122. In the meantime Hymeas, who was likewise one of those 
by whom the lonians were pursued after their attack on Sardis, 
directing his course towards the Propontis, took Chis,^ a city of 
Mysia. Learning, however, that Daurises had left ^e HeU^ 
pont, and was gone into CaxisL, he in his turn quitted the Pro- 
pontis, and marching with the army under his command to the 
Hellespont, reduced all the iEoIians of the Troad, and likewise 
conquered the Gergith®, a remnant of the ancient Teucrians. 
He did not, however, quit the Troad, but, after gaining these 
successes, was himself carried off by <Usease. 

123. After his death, which happened as I have related, Arta- 
phemes, the satrap of Sardis, and Otanes, the third general,® 
were directed to undertake the conduct of the war against 
Ionia and the neighbouring Mohs. By them Clazomenae in the 
former,® and €3^6 in the latter,^ were recovered. 

124. As the cities fell one after another, Aristagoras the liOle- 
sian (who was in truth, as he now plainly showed, a man of but 
little couis^e), notwithstanding that it was he who had caused 
the disturbances in Ionia and made so great a commotion, began, 
seeing his danger, to look about for means of escape. Being 
convinced that it was in vain to endeavour to overcome Eling 
Darius, he called his brothers-in-arms together, and laid before 
them the following project: — 'Twould be well,” he said, “ to 
have some place of refuge, in case they were driven out of 
Miletus. Should he go out at the head of a colony to Sardinia,® 
or should he sail to Myrdnus in Edonia, which Histiaus had 
received as a gift from 'King Darius, and had begun to fortify ? ” 

125. To this question of Aristagoras, Hecataeus, the historian, 
son of Hegesander, made answer, that in his judgment neither 
place was suitable. “ Aristagoras should build a fort,” he said, 
“ in the island of Leros,® and, if driven from Miletus, should go 
there and bide his time; from Leros attacks might readily be 
made, and he might re-establish himself in Miletus.” Such was 
the advice given by Hecataeus. 

126. Aristagoras, however, was bent on retiring to Myrcinus. 

like most other towiis upon this coast, was a col<my of the 

MUe^ans. 

* Supr^ ch. ii5. » Supra, L 142. * &ipra, L 149. 

* Sardinia seems to have been view^ by the Gxe^ of this time as a 
SOTt of El Dorado. 

* L&os, one of the Sporades, retains its and^t name almost unchangeKl. 
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Accordingly, he put the government of Miletus into the hands 
of one of the chief citizens, named Pythagoras, and, taking 
with him all who liked to go, sailed to Thrace, and there made 
himself master of the place in question. From thence he pro- 
ceeded to attack the Thracians; but here he was cut off with 
his whole army, while besieging a city whose defenders were 
anxious to accept terms of surrender. 


ADDED NOTE BY THE EDITOR 

“ The theme of Herodotus — the struggle of Greece with the Orient — 
possessed for him a deeper meaning than the political result of the Persian 
War. It was the con tact and collision of two different types of civilisation ; 
of peoples of two different characters and different political institutions. 
In the last division of his work, where the final struggle of Persia and 
Greece is narrated, this contest between the slavery of the barbarian and the 
liberty of the Greek, between Oriental autocracy and Hellenic constitu- 
tionalism, is ever j^esent and is forcibly brought out. But the contrast 
of Hellenic with Onental culture pervades the whole work; it informs the 
unity of the external theme with deeper unity of an inner meaning. It 
is the keynote of the History of Herodotus.” 

** Herodotus was the Homer of the Persian War; and that war originally 
inspired him. His work presents a picture of sixth century civilisation; 
and it is also a imiversal l^toiy in so far as it gathers the greater part of 
the known world into a narrative which is concentrated on a single issue. 
It s fortunate for literature that he was not too critical; if his criticism 
had been more penetrating and less naive, he could not have been a second 
Homer.”— 'From J. B. Bu^s Ancieni Greek Historians (1909), lecture ii« 
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I. Aristagoras, the author of the Ionian revolt, perished in 
the way which I have described. Meanwhile Histiseus, tyrant 
of Miletus, who had been allowed by Darius to leave Susa, came 
down to Sardis. On his arrival, l^ing asked by Artaphemes, 
the Sardian satrap, what he thought was the reason that the 
lonians had rebelled, he made answer that he could not con- 
ceive, and it had astonished him greatly, pretending to be quite 
unconscious of the whole business. Artaphemes, however, who 
perceived that he was dealing dishonestly, and who had in fact 
full knowledge of the whole history of the outbreak, said to him, 

I will tell tiiee how the case stands, Kistiaeus: this shoe is of 
thy stitching; Aristagoras has but put it on.” 

2. Such was the remark made by Artaphemes concerning the 
rebellion. Histiaeus, alanned at the knowledge which he dis- 
played, so soon as night fell, fled away to the coast. Thus he 
forfeited his word to Darius; fox though he had pledged him- 
self to bring Sardinia, the biggest island in the whole world, > 
under the Persian yoke,^ he in reality sought to obtain the 
direction of the war against the king. Crossing over to Chios, 
he was there laid in bonds by the inhabitants, who accused him 
of intending some mischief against them in the interest of 
Darius. However, when the whole tmth was laid before them, 
and they found that Histiseus was in reality a foe to the king, 
they forthwith set him at large again. 

3. After this the lonians inquired of him for what reason he 
had so strongly urged Aristagoras to revolt from the king, 
thereby doing their nation so ill a service. In reply, he took 
good care not to disclose to them the real cause, but told them 
that King Darius had intended to remove the Phoenicians from 
their own country, and place them in Ionia, wMe he planted the 
lonians in Phoenicia, and that it was for this reason he sent 
Aristagoras the order. Now it was not true that the king had 

, *^ 14 © saipra, v. 106. expediticm against Sardinia,’* as Grata 

observes^ “ seems to have been among the ^voucite fancies tbe Xooio 
Greeks of that day.” 
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entertained any such intention, but Histiaeus succeeded hereby 
in arousing the fears of the lonians.^ 

4. After this, Histiaeus, by means of a certain Hermippus, a 
native of Atameus, sent letters to many of the Persians in 
Sardis, who had before held some discourse with him concer ning 
a revolt. Hermippus, however, instead of conveying them to 
the persons to whom they were addressed, delivered them into 
the hands of Artaphemes, who, perceiving what was on foot, 
commanded Hermippus to deliver the letters according to their 
addresses, and then bring him back the answers which were sent 
to Histiaeus. The traitors being in this way discovered, Arta- 
phemes put a number of Persians to death, and caused a com- 
motion in Sardis. 

5. As for Histiaeus, when his hopes in this matter were dis- 
appointed, he persuaded the Chians to carry him back to Miletus; 
but the Milesians were too well pleased at having got quit of 
Aristagoras to be anxious to receive another tyrant into their 
country; besides which they had now tasted liberty. They 
therefore opposed his return; and when he endeavoured to force 
an entrance during the night, one of the inhabitants even 
wounded him in the thigh. Having been thus rejected from his 
country, he went back to Chios; whence, after failing in an 
attempt to mduce the Chians to give him ships, he crossed over 
to Mytilen6, where he succeeded in obtaining vessels from the 
Lesbians. They fitted out a squadron of eight triremes, and 
sailed with him to the Hellespont, where they took up their 
station, and proceeded to seize all the vessels which passed out 
from the Euxine, unless the crews declared themselves ready to 
obey his orders. 

6. While Histiaeus and the Mytilenaeans were thus employed, 
Miletus was expecting an attack from a vast armament, which 
comprised both a fleet and also a land force. The Persian 
captains had drawn their several detachments together, and 
formed them into a single army; *and had resolved to pass 
over all the other cities, whrch they regarded as of lesser account, 
and to mardh straight on Miletus. Qf the naval states, Phoe- 
nicia showed the greatest zeal; but the fleet was composed lifce^ 
wise of the Cyprians (who had so lately been brought under),? 
the Cilicians, and also the Egyptians. 

^ ' The readiness -with which this was believed proves, even better than 
historical instance^ how frequent such transfers of population w^e in the ' 
great oriental empires. 

“Supra, V. 115, 116. ^ 
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7. While the Persians were thus makii^ preparations against 
Miletus and Ionia, the lonians, infonned of their intent, sent 
their deputies to the Panionium/ and held a council upon the 
posture of their affairs. Hereat it was determined that no land 
force should be collected to oppose the Persians, but that the 
Milesians should be left to defend their own wails as they 
could; at the same time they agreed that the whole naval 
force of the states, not excepting a single ship, should be 
equipped, and should muster at Lade,* a small island lying off 
Miletus — ^to give battle on behalf of the place. 

8. Presently the lonians began to assemble in their ships, and 
with them came the iEolians of Lesbos; and in this way they 
marshalled their line: — ^The wing towards the east was formed 
of the Milesians themselves, who furnished eighty ships; next 
to them came the Prienians with twelve, and the Myusians with 
three ships; after the M3rusians were stationed the Teians, whose 
ships were seventeen ; then the Qiians, who furnished a hundred. 
The Ery thrseans and Phocaeans followed, the former with eight, 
the latter with three ships; beyond the Phocaeans were the 
Lesbians, furnishing seventy; l^t of all came the Samians, 
forming the western wing, and furnishing sixty vessels. The 
fleet amounted in all to three hundred and fifty-three triremes. 
Such was the number on the Ionian side. 

9. On the side of the barbarians the number of vessels was 
six hundred. These assembled off the coast of Milesia, while 
the land army collected upon the shore; but the leaders, leam- 
ing the strength of the Ionian fleet, b^an to fear they 
might fail to defeat them, in which case, not having the mastery 
at sea, they would be unable to reduce Miletus, and might in 
consequence receive rough treatment at the hands of Darius, 
So when they thought of all these things, they resolved on the 
following course; — Calling together the Ionian tyrants, who had 
fled to the Medes for n^ge when Aristagoras deposed them 
from their governments, and who were now in camp, having 
joined in the expedition against Miletus, the Persians addressed 
them thus: Men of Ionia,, no^ is the fit time to show your zeal 
for the house of the king. ^XJse your best efforts, every One of 
you, to detach your fellow-countrymen from the general body. 
Hold forth to them the promise that, if they sulroit, no harm 
shall happen to them on account of their rebellion; their tmtples 

^ Supra, L 141 and 148. 

* Lads is now a hinock ia the plain of the Masazider. 
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shall not be burnt, nor any of their private buildings; neither 
shall they be treated with greater harshness than before the out- 
break. But if they refuse to 3n[eld, and determine to try the 
chance of a battle, threaten diem with the fate which shall 
assuredly overtake them in that case. Tell them, when they are 
vanquished in fight, they shall be enslaved; their boys shall be 
made eunuchs, and their maidens transported to Bactra; while 
thei?: country shall be delivered into the hands of foreigners. 

10. Thus spake the Persians. The Ionian tyrants sent accord- 
ingly by night to their respective citizens, and reported the 
words of the Persians; but the people were all staunch, and 
refused to betray their countrymen, those of each state thi^ng 
that they alone had had overtures made to them. Now these 
events happened on the first appearance of the Persians before 
Miletus. 

11. Afterwards, while the Ionian fleet was still assembled at 
Lad^, councils were held, and speeches made by divers persons— 
among the rest by Dionysius, the Phocaean captain, who thus 
expressed himself: — “ Our affairs hang on the razor’s edge, men 
of Ionia, either to be free or to be slaves; and slaves, too, who 
have shown themselves runaways. Now then you have to choose 
whether you will endure hardships, and so for the present lead a 
life of toil, but thereby gain ability to overcome your enemies 
and establish your own freedom; or whether you will persist 
in this siothfulness and disorder, in which case I see no hope 
of your escaping the king’s vengeance for your rebellion. I 
beseech you, be persuaded by me, and trust yourselves to 
my guidance. Then, if the gods only hold the balance fairly 
between us, I undertake to say that our foes will either decline 
a battle, or, if they fight, suffer complete discomfiture.” 

12. These words prevailed with fiie lonians, and forthwith 
they committed themselves to Dionysius; whereupon he pro- 
ceeded every day to make the ships move in column, and the 
rowers ply their oars, and exercise themselves in breaking the 
line; ^ while the marines were held under arms, and the vessels 
were kept, till even^ fell, upon their anchors,^ so that the 
had nothing but toil from morning even to night. Seven days 

^ This was the most important naval manoeuvre with which the Greehs 
were acquainted. It is supposed to have had two objects; one, the 
breaking of the oars of, the two vessels betwewi which the nging the 
manoeuvre passed, and the other, the cutting off of a portion of the memy*e 
fleet from the rest - . 

* Instead of being drawn up on sh<s:e, as was the usual practice. 
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did the lonians continue obedient, and do whatsoever he bade 
them; but on the eighth day, worn out by the hardness of the 
work and the heat of the sun, and quite unaccustomed to such 
fatigues, they began to confer together, and to say one to 
another, “ What god have we offended to bring upon ourselves 
such a punishment as this ? Fools and distracted that we were, 
to put ourselves into the hands of this Phocaean braggart, who 
does but furnish three ships to the fleet! He, now that he has 
got us, plagues us in the most desperate fashion; many of us, in 
consequence, have fallen sick already — ^many more expect to 
follow. We had better suffer anytbmg rather than these hard- 
ships; even the slavery with which we are threatened, however 
harsh, can be no worse than our present thraldom. Come, let 
us refuse him obedience/* So saying, they forthwith ceased to 
obey his orders, and pitched their tents, as if they had been 
soldiers, upon the island, where they reposed under the shade 
all day, and refused to go aboard the ships and train themselves. 

13, Now when the Samian captains perceived what was taking 
place, they were more inclined than before to accept the terms 
which iE^s, the son of Syloson, had been authorised by the 
Persians to offer them, on condition of their deserting from the 
confederacy. For they saw that all was disorder among the 
lonians, and they felt also that it was hopeless to contend with 
the power of the king; since if they defeated the fleet which had 
been sent against them, they knew that another would come five 
times as great. So they took advantage of the occasion which 
now offered, and as soon as ever they saw the lonians refuse to 
work, hastened gladly to ^ovide for the safety of their temples 
and their properties. Tlus iEaces, who made the overture to 
the Samians, was the son of Syloson, and grandson of the earlier 
iEaces. He had formerly been tyrant of Samos, but was ousted 
from his government by Aristagoras the Milesian, at the same 
time with the other tyrants of lonians. 

14. The Phoenicians soon afterwards saiM to the attack; and 
the lonians likewise put themselves in line, and went out to 
meet them. When they had now neared one another, and 
joined battle, which of ^e lonians fou^t like brave men and 
which like cowards, I cannot declare with any certainty, for 
charges are brought on all sides; but the tale goes th^ ^ 
Sannans, according to the agreement which they had with 

hoisted sail, and quitting their post bore away for Samos, 
except eleven whose captmns gave no heed tx> the orders 
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of the commanders, but remained and took part in the battle. 
The state of Samos, in consideration of this action, granted to 
these men, as an acknowledgment of their bravery, 3 ie honour 
of having their names, and tie names of their fathers, inscribed 
upon a pillar, which still stands in the market-place. The Les- 
bians also, when they saw the Samians, who were drawn up next 
them, begin to flee, themselves did the like; and the example, 
once set, was followed by the greater number of the lonians. 

15. Of those who remained and fought, none were so rudely 
handled as the Chians, who displayed prodigies of valour, and 
disdained to play the part of cowards. They furnished to the 
common fleet, as I mentioned above, one hundred ships, having 
each of them forty armed citizens, and those picked men, on 
board; and when they saw the greater portion of the aJlies 
betraying the common cause, they for their part, scorning to 
imitate die base conduct of Aese traitors, aldiough they were 
left almost alone and unsupported, a very few friends continuing 
to stand by them, notwithstanding went on with the %ht, and 
ofttimes cut the Ime of the enemy, until at last, after they had 
taken very many of their adversaries’ ships, they ended by losing 
more than half of their own. Hereupon, with the remainder of 
their vessels, the Chians fled away to their own country. 

16. As for sudbi of their ships as were damaged and disabled, 

these, being pursued by the enemy, made straight for Mycale,^ 
where the crews ran them ashore, and abandoning them began 
their march along the continent. Happening in their way upon 
the territory of Ephesus, they essayed to cross it; but here a 
dire misfortune befell them. It was night, and the Ephesian 
women chanced to be engaged in celebrating the Thesmophoria^ 
— ^the previous calamity of the Chians had not been heard of ^ 
so when the Ephesians saw their country invaded by an armed 
band, they made no question of the new-comers being robbers,, 
who purposed to cany off their women; * and accordingly they, 
mardied out against them in full force, and slew them ah. Such; J 
were the misfortunes which befell them of Chios. : :] 

17. Dionysius, the Phocaean, when he perceived that all 
lost, having first captured thr^ ships from the enemy, bimselfei 

^ For a description of Mycalfi, vide supra^ i. 148. It was the name giv^l 
to the mountainous headland whidi runs out from the coast in the diredi^l 
of Samos. ; | j 

* In this fact we seem to have another indication that Ephesi^ kept alp^l 
from the revolt. || 

’ For the frequency of such outrages, vide infra, ch. 138. ^ || 
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took to flight. He would not, however, return to Phocsea, which 
he well knew must fall again, like the rest of Ionia, under the 
Persian yoke ; but straightway, as he was, he set sail for Phoe- 
nicia, and there sunk a number of merchantmen, and gained a 
great booty; after which he directed his course to Sicily, where 
he established himself as a corsair, and plundered the Cartha- 
ginians and T3aThenians, but did no harm to the Greeks. 

18. The Persians, when they had vanquished the lonians in 
the sea-fight, besieged Miletus both by land and sea, driving 
mines under the walls, and making use of every known device, 
until at length they took both the citadel and the town, 
years from the time when the revolt first broke out under 
Aiistagoras. All the inhabitants of the dty they reduced to 
slavery, and thus the event tallied with the announcement 
which had been made by the oracle. 

19. For once upon a time, when the Argives had sent to 
Delphi to consult the god about tiie safety of their own city, a 
prophecy was given them, in which others besides themselves 
were interested; for while it bore in part upon the fortunes of 
Argos, it touched in a by-clause the fate of the men of Miletus. 
I s^l set down the portion which concerned the Argives when 
I come to that part of my History,^ mentioning at present only 
the passage in which the absent Milesians were spoken of. 
This passage was as follows : — 

Then shalt thou, Miletiis, so oft the contriver of evU, 

Be, thyself, to many a feast and an excellent booty: 

Then shdH thy matrons wash the feet of l<^-haired masters; — 
Others shall then possess our lov’d Didymian tanple.” 

Such a fate now befell the Milesians; for the Persians, who wore 
their hair long, after killing most of tihta men, made the women 
and children slaves; and sanctuary at Didyma,® die oracle 
no less than the temple was plimdered and burnt; of the riches 
whereof I have made frequent mention in other parts of my 
History. 

20. Those of the Milesians whose lives were spared, bdng 
carried prisoners to Susa, ret^ved no ill treatment at the hands 
of King Darius, but were establMied by him in Amp6, a dty on 
the shores of the Erythraean sea, near the spot where the "Kgris 
flows into it, Miletus itself, and the plain about the dty^ w®re 

^ide infra, ch. 77. 

1 ^.Didyma was the name of the place called aSso Branchida, m 
tttritQicy of Miletus, where the famous temple of ApollQ stood. 
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kept by the Persians for themselves, while the hill-country was 
assigned to the Carians of Pedasus.^ 

21. And now the Sybarites, who after the loss of their city 
occupied Laus and Sddrus, failed duly to return the former 
kindness of the Milesians. For these last, when Sybaris was 
taken by the Crotoniats,^ made a great mourning, ail of them, 
youths as well as men, shaving their heads; since Miletus and 
Sybaris were, of all the cities whereof we have any knowledge, 
the two most closely united to one another. The Athenians, on 
the other hand, showed themselves beyond measure afflicted at 
the fall of Miletus, in many ways expressing their sympathy, 
and especially by their treatment of Phrynichus.® For when 
this poet brought out upon the stage his drama of the Capture 
of Miletus, the whole theatre burst into tears; and the people 
sentenced him to pay a fine of a thousand drachms, for recalling 
to them their own misfortunes. They likewise made a law, that 
no one should ever again exhibit that piece. 

22. Thus was Miletus bereft of its inhabitants. In Samos the 

people of the richer sort were much displeased with the doings 
of the captains, and the dealings they had had with the Medes; 
they therefore held a council, very shortly after the sea-fight, 
and resolved that they would not remain to become the slaves 
of AEaces and the Persians, but before the tyrant set foot in 
their country, would sail away and found a colony in another 
land. Now it chanced that about this time the Zanclaeans of 
Sicily had sent ambassadors to the lonians, and invited them 
to ]^6-Act^, where they wished an Ionian city to be founded. 
This place, Kale-Act6 (or the Fair Strand) as it is called, is in : 
the country of the Sicilians,* and is situated in the part of Sicity : 
which looks towards Tyrrhenia.® The offer thus made to all ; 
the lonians was embraced only by the Samians, and by such of J 
the Mesians as had contrived to effect their escape. * 

23. Hereupon this is what ensued. The Samians on thdr ; 
voyage reached the country of the Epizephyrian Locrians,® at ! 
a time when the Zanclaeans and their kmg Scythas were en-f 
gaged in the siege of a Sicilian town which they hoped to take^l 

1 Supra, i. 175* * Supra, v. 44. , | 

• Phxymchus, the disciple of Thespis, began to esdtubit tragedies aboid l 
the year B.C. 5rr- 

*|The Sicels (SueeXoi ) { SdceXtwTew, Sicilian Greeks) were part of 
pre-Helleuic population of Sicily. — ^E. H. B.} 

• That is, on the north coast. • : i ; 

• The Epizephyrian <x Western Locrians arc fhe Locrians of Italy, whpi 

possessed a city, Locri, and a tract of country, near the e2.treme sontlLl 
of the modern Cidahria. , H 
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Anaxilaiis, tyrant of Rhegium,^ who was on ill terms with the 
Zanclaeans, imowing how matters stood, made application to the 
Samians, and persuaded them to give up the thought of GiI6- 
Act6, the place to which they were bound, and to seize Zancl6 
itself, which was left without men. The Samians followed this 
counsel and possessed themselves of the town; which the Zan- 
claeans no sooner heard than they hurried to the rescue, calling 
to their aid Hippocrates, tyrant of Gela,* who was one of their 
allies. Hippocratescame with his army to their assistance; but 
on his arrival he seized Scythas, the Zanclaean king, who had 
just lost his dty, and sent him away in chains, together with his 
brother p3rthogenes, to the town of Inycus; after which he 
came to an understanding with the Samians, exchanged oaths 
with them, and agreed to betray the people of Zancle. The 
reward of his treachery was to be one-hafe of the goods and 
chattels, including slaves, which the town contained, and ail 
that he could find in the open coxmtry. Upon this Hippocrates 
seized and bound the greater number of the Zanclaeans as 
slaves; delivering, however, into the hands of the Samians 
three hundred of the principal citizens, to be slaughtered; but 
the Samians spared the lives of these persons, 

24. Scythas, the king of the Zanclae^s, made his escape from 
Inycus, and fled to Himera; ^ whence he passed into Asia, and 
went up to the court of Darius. Darius diought him the most 
upright of all the Greeks to whom he afforded a refuge; for 
with the king^s leave he paid a visit to Sicily, and thence re- 
turned back to Persia, where he lived in great comfort, and 
died by a natural death at an advanced age. 

25. Thus did the Samians escape the yoke of the Medes, and 
possess themselves without any trouble of Zancle,* a most 
beautiful dty. At Samos itself the Phoenicians, after the fight 
which had ffiletus for its prize was over, re-estabiidied 

the son of Syloson, upon his throne. This they did by the 
command of the Persians, who looked upon iEaces as one who 
had rendtered them a high service and therefore de^rved weE 
at their hands. They likewise spared the ^mians, on account 
of the de^rdon of their vessels, and did not bum either thdr 

retains its name almost tmdbanged. It is tbe modem 

•Infira, viL 153, 154- 

* Ilimera was an im^KHtant place, and the only Gre^ cokary on tlie 
coast of Sicily. 

* the modem Messina, 
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dty or their temples, as they did those of the other rebels. 
Immediately after the fall of Miletus the Persians recovered 
Caria, bringing some of the cities over by force, while others 
submitted of tieir own accord. 

26. Meanwhile tidings of what had befallen Miletus reached 
Histiaeus the Milesian, who was still at Byzantium, employed in 
intercepting the Ionian merchantmen as they issued from the 
Buxine.^ Histiaeus had no sooner heard the news than he gave 
the Hellespont in charge to Bisaltes, son of Apollophanes, a 
native of Abydos, and himself, at the head of his Lesbians, set 
sail for Chios. One of the Chian garrisons which opposed him 
he engaged at a place called “ The Hollows,^' situated in the 
Chian territory, and of these he slaughtered a vast number; 
afterwards, by the help of his Lesbians, he reduced ail the rest 
of the Chians, who were weakened by their losses in the sea* 
fight, Polichne, a city of Chios, serving him as head-quarters. 

27. It mostly happens that there is some warning when great 
misfortunes are about to befall a state- or nation ; and so it was 
in this instance, for the Chians had previously had some strange 
tokens sent to them. A choir of a hundred of their youths had 
been despatched to Delphi; and of these only two had returned; , 
the remaining ninety-eight having been carried off by a pesti- 
lence. Likewise, about the same time, and very shortly before 
the sea-fight, the roof of a school-house had fallen in upon a 
number of their boys, who were at lessons; and out of a hundred 
and twenty children there was but one left alive. Such were the 
signs whidh God sent to warn them. It was very shortly after- 
wards that the sea-fight happened, which brought the city down 
upon its knees; and after the sea-fight came Sie attack of His- 
tiaeus and his Lesbians, to whom the Chians, weakened as they 
were, furnished an easy conquest 

28. Histiaeus now led a numerous army, composed of lonians. 
and ^olians, against Thasos, and had Idd siege to the placed 
when news arrived that the Phoenicians were about to quit 
Miletus and attack the other cities of Ionia. On hearing thfej 
Histiseus raised the siege of Thasos, and hastened to Lesbos wl|fc| 
all his forces. There his army was in great strmts for want of 
food; whereupon Histiaeus left Lesbos and went across to th| 
mainland, intending to cut the crops which were growing in ^ 
Atamean territory, and likewise in the plain of the Calcus, which; 
belonged to Mysia. Now it chanced that a certain Perri^ 

* Supra, ch. 5. 
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named Harpagus wais in these regions at the head of an army 
of no little strength. He, when Histiseus landed, marched out 
to meet him, and engaging with his forces destroyed the greater 
number of them, and took Histiseus himself prisoner. 

29. Histiaeus fell into the hands of the Persians in the follow- 
ing manner. The Greeks and Persians engaged at Mal^a, 
in the region of Atameus; and the battle was for a long time 
stoutly contested, till at length the cavalry came up, and, 
charging the Greeks, decided the conflict. The Greeks fled; 
and Histiseus, who thought that Darius would not punish his 
fault with death, showed how he loved his life by the following 
conduct. Overtaken in his flight by one of the Persians, who 
was about to run him through, he cried aloud in the Persian 
tongue that he was Histiaeus the Milesian. 

30. Now, had he been taken straightway before King Darius, 
I verily believe that he would have received no hurt, but the king 
would have freely forgiven him. Artaphemes, however, satrap 
of Sardis, and his captor Harpagus, on this very account, — 
because they were afraid that, if he escaped, he would be again 
received into high favour by the king, — put him to death as 
soon as he arrived at Sardis, His body they impaled at that 
place,^ while they embalmed his head and sent it up to Susa to 
the kmg. Darius, when he learnt what had taken place, found 
great fault with the men engaged in this busmesls fca: not bimg- 
ing Histiseus alive into his presence, and commanded his servants 
to wash and dress the head with all care, and then bury it, as 
the head of a man who had been a great benefactor, to himself 
and the Persians.* Such was the sequel of the history of 
Histiseus. 

31. The naval armament of the Persians wintorcd at Miletus, 
and in the following year proceeded to attack the islands off the 
coast, Chios, Lesbos, and Tenedos,* which were reduced with- 
out difficulty. Whenever they bec^e masters of an Mand, the 
barbarians, in every single instance, netted the inhabitants. 
Now the mode in which &ey practise this netting is the folkjw- 
ing. Men join hands, so as to form a line acr<^ horn the n<^th 
coast to the south, and then march through the island from 

to end and hunt out the inhabitants.* In like manner the 

' According to the Persian custom with rebels. 

* Compare Caesar's conduct on receivmg the head of Pompey. 

* T^edos retahks its na^e absolntdy undxai^ed to the jHesent <£ay. B 

is a ^aH but fertile Isknidt an exceu^ wine. . 

* Hi 149. 
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Persians took also the Ionian towns upon the mainland, not 
however nettii^ the inhabitants, as it was not possible. 

32, And now their generals made good all the threats where- 
with they had menaced the lonians before the battle.^ For no 
sooner did they get possession of the towns than they choose out 
all the best favoured boys and made them eunuchs, while the 
most beautiful of the girls they tore from their homes and sent 
as presents to the king, at the same time burning the cities 
themselves, with their temples. Thus were the lonians for the 
third time reduced to slavery; once by the Lydians, and a 
second, and now a third time, by the Persians. 

33, The sea force, after quitting Ionia, proceeded to the 
Hellespont, and took all the towns which lie on the left shore 
as one sails into the straits. For the cities on the right bank 
had already been reduced by the land force of the Persians. 
Now these are the places which border the Hellespont on the 
European side; the Qiersonese, which contains a number of 
cities, Perinthus,^ the forts in Thrace, Selybria,® and Byzan- 
tium.^ The Byzantines at this time, and their opposite neigh- 
bours, the Chalcedonians, instead of awaiting the coming of the 
Phoenicians, quitted their country, and sailing into the Euxine, 
took up their abode at the city of Mes§mbria. The Phoenicians, 
after burning ali the places above mentioned, proceeded to 
Proconnesus^ and Artaca, which they likewise delivered to the 
flames ; this done, they returned to the Chersonese, being minded 
to reduce those cities which they had not ravaged in their former 
cruise. Upon Cyzicus they made no attack at all, as before 
their coming the inhabitants had made terms with (Ebares, the 
son of Megabazus, and satrap of Dascyleium, and had submitted 
themselves to the king. In the Chersonese the Phcenicians 
subdued all the cities, excepting Cardia.® 

34, Up to this time the cities of the Chersonese had been 
under the government of Miltiades, the son of Cimon, and grand- 
son of Stesagoras, to whom they had descended from Miltiades, . 
the son of Cypselus, who obtained possession of them in the 
following manner. The Dolonci, a Thracian tribe, to whom the ; 
Chersonese at that time belonged, being harassed by a war in. 

^ Supra, ch. 9, * Supra, v. i. ^ 

* A small town upon the Sea of Marmora, ^out 40 mil^ from : 

atantinople. 'i 

* Supra, iv. 144. * Supra, iv. 13. ^ | 

* It was Situated on the western side of the Thracian Chersemese. ' i 
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which they were engaged with the Apsinthians,^ sent their 
princes to Delphi to consult the oracle about the matter. The 
reply of the Pythoness bade them take back with them as a 
colonist into their country the man who should first offer them 
hospitality after they quitted the temple.” The Dolonci, follow- 
ing the S^red Road,^ passed through the regions of Phocis and 
Boeotia; after which, as still no one invited them in, they turned 
aside, and travelled to Athens. 

35. Now Pisistratus was at this time sole lord of Athens; but 
MUtiades, the son of C3q>selus, was likewise a person of much 
distinction. He belonged to a family which was wont to con- 
tend in the four horse-chariot races,^ and traced its descent to 
^acus and Egina, but which, from the time of Philseas, the son 
of Ajax, who was the first Athenian citizen of the house, had 
been naturalised at Athens. It happened that as the Dolonci 
passed his door Miltiades was sitting in his vestibule, which 
caused him to remark them, dressed as they were in outlandish 
garments, and armed moreover with lances.* He therefore 
called to them, and, on their approach, invited them in, offering 
them lodging and entertainment. The strangers accepted his 
hospitality, and, after the banquet was over, they laid before . 
him in full the directions of the oracle, and besought him on 
their own part to yield obedience to tiie god. Miltiades was 
persuaded ere they had done speaking; for the government of 
Pisistratus was irksome to him, and he wanted to be beyond 
the tyrant’s readr. He therefore went straightway to Delphi, 
and inquired of the oracle whether he should do as the Dolonci 
desired. 

36, As the Pythoness backed their request, Miltiades, son of 
Cypselus, who had already won the four-horse chariot-race at 
Olympia, left Athens, taking with him as many of the Athenians 
as liked to join in the enterprise, and sailed away with the 
Dolonci, On his arrival at the Clisrsonese, he was made king 
by those who had invited him. After this his first act was to 
build a wall across the neck of the Qiersonese from the city of 

Thradaa people who occupied the tract immediately nmrth of the 
Chersonese. 

• By ** the sacared road ” Is meant apparently the road which led from 
Delpm tasiwofd. 

*^e maintenance of such a stud as could entitle a man to contend 
with any chance of success in the great games, mark the own^ as a person 
of ample fortune. 

^Tbe wearing of arms had gone out of fashion in Greece some little 
time betere. 
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Cardia to Pactya, to protect lire country from the mcursions 
and ravages of the Apsinthians. The breadth of the isthmus 
at this part is thirty-six furlongs, the whole length of the 
peninsula within the isthmus being four hundred and twenty 
furlongs. 

37. When he had finished carrying the wall across the isthmus, 
and had thus secured the Chersonese against the Apsinthians, 
Miltiades proceeded to engage in other wars, and first of all 
attacked die Lampsacenians; but falling into an ambush which 
they had laid he had the misfortune to be taken prisoner. Now 
it happened that Miltiades stood high in the favour of Croesus, 
king of Lydia. When Croesus therefore heard of his calamity, 
he sent and commanded the men of Lampsacus to give Miltiades 
his freedom; “if they refused,” he said, “he would destroy 
them like a fir.” Then the Lampsacenians were somewhile in 
doubt about this speech of Croesus, and could not tell how to 
construe his threat “ that he would destroy them like a fir; ” 
but at last one of their elders divined the true sense, and told 
them that the fix is the only tree which, when cut down, makes 
no fresh shoots, but forthwith dies outright. So the Lampsa- 
cenians, being greatly afraid of Croesus, released Miltiades, and 
let him go free. 

38. Thus did Miltiades, by the help of Croesus, escape this 
danger. Some time afterwards he died childless, leaving his 
kingdom and his riches to Stesagoras, who was the son of Cimon, 
his half-brother.^ Ever since his death the people of the Cher- 
sonese have offered him the customary sacrifices of a founder; 

j and they have further established in his honour a gymnic con- 
test and a chariot-race, in neither of which is it lawfiil for any 
Lampsacenian to contend. Before the war with Lampsacus 
was ended Stesagoras too died childless: he was sitting in the 
hall of justice when he was struck upon the head with a hatchet 
by a man who pretended to be a deserter, but was in good sooth 
an enemy, and a bitter one. 

39. Thus died Stesagoras; and upon his death the Pisistra- 
tidae fitted out a trireme, and sent Miltiades, the son of Cimon, 
and brother of the deceased, to the Chersonese, that he might 
undertake the management of affairs in that quarter. They had 
already shown him much favour at Athens, as if, forsooth, they 
had been no parties to the death of his father Cimon — a matter 
whereof I wifi give an account in another place.* He upon his 

^ Literally, “ his brother on the mother's side.” ‘ Ixihra. ch, 103. 
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arrival remained shut up within the house, pretending to do 
honour to the memory of his dead brother; whereupon the 
chief people of the Chersonese gathered themselves together 
from aU the cities of the land, and came in a procession to the 
place where Miltiades was, to condole with him upon his mis- 
fortune. Miltiades commandfed them to be seized and thrown 
into prison; after which he made himself master of the Cher- 
sonese, maintained a body of five hundred mercenaries, and 
married Hegesipyla, daughter of the Thracian king Olorus. 

40. This Miltiades, the son of Cimon, had not been long in 
the country when a (klamity befell him yet more grievous than 
those in which he was now involved: for three years earlier he 
had had to fly before an incursion of the Scyths. These nomads, 
angered by the attack of Darius, collected in a body and marched 
as far as the Chersonese.^ Miltiades did not await their coming, 
but fled, and remained away until the Scyths retired, when the 
Dolonci sent and fetched him back. All this happened three 
years before the events which befell Miltiades at the present time. 

41. He now no sooner heard that the Phoenicians were attack- 
ing Tenedos ^ than he loaded five triremes with his goods andj 
chattels, and set sail for Athens. Cardia was the point from! 
which he took his departure; and as he sailed down the gulf of 
Melas, aloi^ the shore of the Chersonese, he came suddenly upon 
the whole Phoenician fleet. However he himself escaped, with 
four of his vessels, and got into Imbrus, one trireme only falling 
into the hands of his pursuers. This vessel was under the com- 
mand pf his eldest son Metiochus, whose mother was not the 
daughter of the Thracian kii^ Olorus, but a different woman, 
Metiochus and his ship were taken ; and when the Phoenicians 
found out that he was a son of Miltiades they resolved to convey 
him to the king, expecting thereby to rise high in the royd 
favour. For they remembered that it was Miltiades who coun- 
selled the lonians to hearken when the S<grths prayed them to 
break up the bri(%e and return home.® Darius, however, whea 
the Phoenicians brought Metiochus into his presence, was so far 
from doing him any hurt, that he loaded him with benefits. 
He gave him a bouse and estate, and also a Persian wife, by 
whom there were children bom to him who were account^ 

‘This appears to have been a marauding expe^fition, to whtcb th« 
Scythians were encouraged by the su<x»ss of the Ionian revolt np to 
time. 

• SuiMTa, ch. 31. • Siqara, iv, 137. 
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Persians. As for Miltiades himself, from Imbrus he made his 
way in safety to Athens. 

42. At this time the Persians did no more hurt to the lonians: 
but on the contrary, before the year was out, they carried 
into effect the following measures, which were greatly to their 
advants^e. Artaphemes, satrap of Sardis, summoned deputies 
from all the Ionian cities, and forced them to enter into agree- 
ments with one another, not to harass each other by force of 
arms, but to settle their disputes by reference.^ . He likewise 
took the measurement of their whole country in parasangs — 
such is the name which the Persians give to a distance of thirty 
furlongs 2 — ^and settled the tributes which the several cities were 
to pay, at a rate that has continued unaltered from the time 
when Artaphemes fixed it down to the present day. The rate 
was very nearly the same as that which had been paid before 
the revolt.^ Such were the peaceful dealings of the Persians 
with the lonians. 

43. The next spring Darius superseded all the other generals, 
and sent down Mardonius, the son of Gobiyas,* to the coast, 
and with him a vast body of men, some fit for sea, others for 
land service. Mardonius was a youth at this time, and had 
only lately married Artazostra, the king's daughter. When 
Mardonius, accompanied by this numerous host, reached Cilicia, 
he took ship and proceeded along shore with his fleet, while the 
land army march^ under other leaders towards the Hellespont. 
In the course of his voyage along the coast of Asia he c^e to 
Ionia; and here I have a marvel to relate which will greatly 
surprise those Greeks who cannot believe that Otanes ^vised 
the seven conspirators to make Persia a commonwealth. Mar- 
donius put down all the despots throughout Ionia, and in lieu 
of them established democracies^ Having so done, he hastened 
to the Hellespont, and when a vast multitude of ships had been 
brought together, and likewise a powerful land force, he con- 
v^ed his troops across the strait by means of his vessels, and 
proce^al through Europe against Eretria and Athens.® 

1 These iirovxsoes were common in the Greek treaties. 

* Supra, 6, and v. 53. 

* Supra, iii. ^o. What necessitated the new rating and measurement 
was the sUteration of texiitcay which had taken place in consequ^me of 
the Tevoit, 

* This is another instance of the alternation of names amopg.the Persians. 
(Compare iii. 160, etc.) Gobryas was the son of a Mardonius. 

* The aggressors in the late war (supra, v. 99). 
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44* At least these towns served as a pretext for the expedition 
the real purpose of which was to subjugate as great a number as 
possible of the Grecian cities; and this became plain when the 
Thasians, who did not even lift a hand in their defence, were 
reduced by the sea force, while the land army added the Mace- 
donians to the former slaves of the king. All the tribes on the 
hither side of Macedonia had been reduced previously.^ From 
Thasos the fleet stood across to the mainland, and sailed along 
shore to Acanthus, whence an attempt was made to double 
Mount Athos. But here a violent north wind sprar^ up, against 
which nothing could contend, and handled a large number of the 
ships with much rudeness, shattering them and driving them 
aground upon Athos. ’Tis said the number of the ships de- 
stroyed was little short of three hundred; and the men who 
perished were more than twenty thousand.^ For the sea about 
Athos abounds in monsters beyond all others; and so a portion 
were seized and devoured by these animals, while others were 
dashed violently against the rocks; some, who did not know 
how to swim, were engulfed; and some died of the cold.. 

45. While thus it fared with the fleet, on land Mardonius and 
his army were attacked in their camp during the n%ht by the 
Biygi, a tribe of Thracians; and here vast numbers of the Per- 
sians were slain, and even Mardonius himself received a woimd. 
The Brygi, nevertheless, did not succeed in maintaining their 
own freedom: for Mardonius would not leave the country till 
he had subdued them and made them subjects of Persia. Still, 
though he brought them under the yoke, the blow which his 
land force had received at their hands, and the great damage 
done to his fleet off Athos, induced hnn to set out upon hk 
retreat; and so this armament, having failed disgracefully, 
returned to Asia. 

46. The year after these events, Darius received information 
from certain neighbours of the Thasians that those islanders 
were making preparations for revolt; he therefore sent a herald, 
and bade them dismantle their walls, and bri^ all their ships to 
Abdera.^ The Thasians, at the time when Histiaeus the Milesian 
made hk attack upon thon,^ had resolved that, as their income 
was very great, they would appty their wealth to building ships 
of war, and unrounding their city with another and a stros^r 

^ V. iS- 

■ ^ilae of tbk coast is still ftiB of danger. 

* its vwSe iafca, vii. X09. * Si^a, ch 28, 
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walL Their revenue was derived partly from their possessions 
upon the mainland, partly from the mines which they owned, 
lliey were masters of the gold-mines at Scapt6-Hyl6, lie yearly 
produce of which amounted in ail to eighty talents. Their 
mines in Thasos yielded less, but still were so far prolific that, 
besides being entirely free from land-tax, they had a surplus 
income, derived from the two sources of their territory on the 
main and their mines, in common years of two hundred, and in 
the best years of three hundred talents. 

47. I my self have seen the mines in question: by far the most 
curious of them are those which the Phoenicians discovered at 
the time when they went with Thasus and colonised the island, 
which afterwards took its name from him. These Phoenician 
workings are in Thasos itself, between Ccen3ua and a place called 
.®nyra, over against Samothrace: ^ a huge mountain has been 
turned upside down in the search for ores. Such then was 
the source of their wealth. On this occasion no sooner did 
the Great King issue his commands than straightway the 
Thasians dismantled their wall, and took their whole fleet to 
Abdera. 

48. After this Darius resolved to prove the Greeks, and try 
the bent of their minds, whether they were inclined to resist him 
in arms or prepared to make their submission. He therefore 
sent out heralds in divers directions round about Greece, with 
orders to demand everywhere earth and water for the king. At 
the same time he sent other heralds to the various seaport towns 
which paid him tribute, and required them to provide a number 
of ships of war and horse-transports. 

49. These towns accordingly began their preparations; and 
the heralds who had been sent into Greece obtained what the 
king had bid them ask from a large number of the states upon 
the mainland, and likewise from all the islanders whom they 
visited. Among these last were included the Eginetans, who, 

I equally with the rest, consented to give earth and water to the 
Persian kii^. 

When the Athenians heard what the Eginetans had done, 
believing that it was from enmity to themselves that they had 
given consent, and that the Eginetans intended to join the 
Persian in his attack upon Athens, they straightway took the 
matter in hand. In good truth it greatly rejoiced them to have 
so fair a pretext; and accordingly they sent frequent embassies 
^ That is, on the south-east side of the island. 
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to Sparta,^ and made it a charge against the Eginetans that 
their conduct in this matter proved them to be traitors to Greece, 

50. Hereupon Cleomenes, the son of Anaxandridas, who was 
then king of the Spartans, went in person to Egina, intending to 
seize those whose guilt was the greatest. As soon however as he 
tried to arrest them, a number of the Eginetans made resistance, 
a certain Crius, son of Polycritus, being the foremost in violence. 
This person told him “ he should not carry off a single Eginetan 
without it costing him dear— the Athenians had bribed him to 
make this attack, for which he had no warrant from his own 
government — otherwise hotk the kings would have come together 
to make the seizure.” This he said in consequence of instruc- 
tions which he had received from Demaratus.^ Hereupon Cleo- 
menes, finding that he must quit Egina, asked Crius his name; 
and when Crius told him, “ Get thy horns tipped with brass 
with all speed, 0 Crius ! ” ^ he said, “ for thou wilt have to 
struggle with a great danger.” 

51. Meanwhile Demaratus, son of Ariston, was bringing 
charges against Cleomenes at Sparta, He too, like Cleomenes, 
was king of the Spartans, but he belonged to the lower house — i 
not indeed that his house was of any lower origin than the 1 
other, for both houses are of one blood — ^but the house of 
Eurysthenes is the more honoured of the two, inasmuch as it is 
the elder branch. 

52. The Lacedaemonians declare, contradicting therein all the 
poets,^ that it was king Aristodemus himself, son of Aristo- 
machus, grandson of Cleodaeus, and great-grandson of Hyllus,. 
who conducted them to the land which they now possess, and 
not the sons of Aristodemus. The wife of Aristodemus, whose 
name (they say) was Argeia, and who was daughter of Autesion,* 

^ The great importance of this appeal is that it raised Sparta to the 
geaeral protect(»:ate of Greece. Hitherto she had been a leading ]^ower, 
Irequentiy caUed in to aid the weaker against the stronger, but with na 
definite hegemony , excepting ovtt the states of the Peloponnese {supra, v. 
91). Now she was acknowledged to have a paramount authority over the 
whole of Greece, as the proper guardian of the Grecian liberties. It gave 
additional weight to the appeal that it was made by Athens, the second 
city of Greece. 

‘Tins was the second time that Demaratus had thwarted Cleomenes 
{vide supra, v. 75). 

9 Cleomenes puns upon the name Crius, which signifies “ a ram ** in 
Greek, 

‘ These poets are not those of the Epic cycle, which concluded with ibie 
adventures of Telegonua, the s<m of Ulysses. 

‘ SxstoT ther^<»e, accordii^ to ffie my^ cd Theras^ ^ coloniser efi 
Thera (^pra, iv, 147). 
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son of Tisamenus, grandson of Thersander, and great-grandson 
of Polynices, within a little while after their coming into the 
country, gave birth to twins. Aristodemus just lived to see his 
children, but died soon afterwards of a disease. The Lacedae- 
monians of that day determined, according to custom, to take 
for their king the elder of the two children; but they were so 
alike, and so exactly of one size, that they could not possibly 
tell which of the two to choose: so when they found themselves 
unable to make a choice, or haply even earlier, they went to the 
mother and asked her to tell them which was the elder, where- 
upon she declared that “ she herself did not know the children 
apart; although in good truth she knew them very well, and 
only feigned ignorance in order that, if it were possible, both 
of them might be made kings of Sparta. The Lacedaemonians 
were now in a great strait; so they sent to Delphi and inquired 
of the oracle how they should deal with the matter. The 
Pythoness made answer, “ Let both be taken to be kings; but 
let the elder have the greater honour.” So the Lacedaemonians 
were in as great a strait as before, and could not conceive how 
they were to discover which was the first-bom, till at length a 
certain Messenian, by name Panites, suggested to them to watch 
and see which of the two the mother washed and fed first; if 
they found she always gave one the preference, that fact would 
tell them all they wanted to know; if, on the contrary, she her- 
self varied, and sometimes took the one first, sometimes the 
other, it would be plain that she knew as little as they; in 
which case they must try some other plan. The Lacedae- 
monians did according to the advice of the Messenian, and, 
without letting her know why, kept a watch upon the mother; 
by which means they discovered that, whenever she either 
washed or fed her children, she always gave the same child the 
preference. So they took the boy whom the mother honoured 
the most, and reg^ding him as the first-bora, brought him up 
in the palace; and the name which they gave to the elder boy 
was Eurysthenes, while his brother they c^ed Procles. When 
the brothers grew up, there was always, so long as they lived, 
enmity between them; and the houses sprung from their bins 
have continued the feud to this day. 

53. Ilius much is related by the Lacedaemonians, but not by 
any of the other Greeks; in what follows I give the traditicm of 
the Greeks generally. The kings of the Ibrians (they say) — 
counting up to Perseus, son of Danae, and so omiOTig tie god— 
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are rightiy given in the common Greek lists, and rightly con- 
sidered to have been Greeks themselves; for even at this early 
time they ranked among that people. I say “ up to Perseus,” 
and not further, because Perseus has no mortal father by whose 
name he is called, as Hercules has in Amphitryon; whereby it 
appears that I have reason on my side, and am right in saying, 

“ up to Perseus.” If we follow the line of Danae, daughter of 
Acrisius, and trace her progenitors, we shall find that the chiefs 
of the Dorians are really genuine Egyptians.^ In the genea- 
logies here given I have followed the common Greek accounts. 

54. According to the Persian story, Perseus was an Ass3?Tian 
who became a Greek; ^ his ancestors, therefore, according to 
them, were not Greeks. They do not admit that the forefariiers 
of Acrisius were in any way related to Perseus, but say they 
were Egyptians, as the Greeks likewise testify, 

55. Enough however of this subject. How it came to pass 
that Egyptians obtained the kingdoms of the Dorians,® and 
what they did to raise themselves to such a position, these are 
questions concerning which, as they have been treated by others, 

I shall say nothing. I proceed to speak of points on which no 
other writer has touched. 

56. The prerogatives which the Spartans have allowed their 
kings are the followirg. In die first place, two priesthoods, 
those (namely) of Lacedsemonian and of Celestial Jupiter; ^ also 
the right of making war on what country soever tb&y please, 
without hindrance from any of the other Spartans, under pain 
of outlawry; on service the privilege of marching first in the 
advance and last in the retreat, and of having a hundred ® picked 
men for their body-guard while with the army; likewise the 
liberty of sacrificing as many cattle in their expeditions as it 
seems them good, and the right of having the skins and the 
chines of the slaughtered animals for their own use. 

^ Supra. iL 91. Herodotus believes in the tale which brings Danaus 
from Egypt. 

* This is an entirely distinct story from that related below (viL 150) — 
that Perseus, son of Danae» had a son Perses, the progenitor of the Ac^ 
menian kin^ — ^which latter the Greeks generally adopted. Both stc»des 
seem to me pure inventions. 

» That is to say, the kingdoms of the Pdoponnese, afterwards conquered 
by the Dorians. 

*1^ of king Zeus in the heavenly realm, and of the divine king from 
whom the ro^ Ime In Sparta was derived. — [JE. H- B.] Jhe necessea'y 
union of the priestly with the kingly office was an idea ahnost nnivers^^ 
in early times. , ^ 

* The number of the kn^ts who form# liie king’s body-guard is 

^sewhere decfered to 30Q. : 
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57. Such are their privileges in war; in peace their rights are 
as follows. When a citizen makes a public sacrifice the kings 
are given the first seats at the banquet; they are served before 
any of the other guests, and have a double portion of every- 
thing; they take the lead in the libations; and the hides of the 
sacrificed beasts belong to them. Every month, on the first 
day, and again on the seventh of the first decade,^ each king 
receives a beast without blemish at the public cost, which he 
offers up to Apollo; likewise a medimnus of meal,^ and of wine 
a Laconian quart. In the contests of the games they have 
always the seat of honour; they appoint the citizens who have 
to entertain foreigners; they also nominate, each of them, two 
of the Pythians, officers whose business it is to consult the oracle 
at Delpiii, who eat with the kings, and, like them, live at the 
public charge. If the kings do not come to the public supper, 
each of them must have two chcenixes of meal and a cotyl^ of 
wine sent home to him at his house; if they come, they are 
given a double quantity of each, and the same when any private 
man invites them to his table. They .have the custody of all 
the oracles which are pronounced; but the P3rthians must like- 
wise have knowledge of them. They have tib.e whole decision 
of certain causes, which are these, and these only: — When a 
maiden is left the heiress of her father's estate, and has not been 
betrothed by him to any one, they decide who is to marry her; 
in all matters concerning the public highways they judge; and 
if a person wants to adopt a child, he must do it before the 
kings. They likewise have the right of sitting in council with 
the eight-and-twenty senators; and if they are not present, 
then the senators nearest of km to them have their privileges, 
and give two votes as the royal proxies, besides a Ihird vote, 
which is their own. 

58. Such are the honours which the Spartan people have 
allowed their kings during their lifetime; after they are dead 
other honours await them. Horsemen carry the news of their 
death through all Laconia, while in the city the women go hither 
and thither drumming upon a kettle. At this signal, in every 
house two free persons, a man and a woman, must put on 
mourning, or else be subject to a heavy fine. The Lacedaemo- 

^ The division of the Greek month was into decades. The seventh day 
of each month was sacred to ApoUo, who was believed to have been bom 
on the seventh of Thargelion (May). 

* [The medimnus was about 12 g^ons, the chemix rather less than a quart, 
and a cotyli half a pint. — E. H. B.] 
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nians have likewise a custom at the demise of their kings which 
is common to them with the barbarians of Asia — ^indeed with 
the greater number of the barbarians everywhere — namely^ that 
when one of their kings dies^ not only the Spartans^ but a certain 
number of the country people horn every part of Laconia are 
forced, whether they wffl or no, to attend the funeral. So these 
persons and the Helots, and I&ewise the Spartans themselves,^ 
dock together to the number of several thousands, men and 
women mtermingled; and all of them smite their foreheads 
violently, and weep and wail without stint, saying always that 
their last king was the best. If a king dies in battle, then 
th^ make a statue of him, and placing it upon a couch r^ht 
teavely deckied, so cany it to the grave. After the burial, by 
the space of ten days there is no assembly, nor do they elect 
magistrates, but continue mourning the whole time. 

59. They hold with the Perrians also in another custom. 
When a kmg dies, and another comes to the throne, the newly- 
made monarch forgives all the Spartans the debts which they 
owe either to the king or to the public treasury. And in like 
manner among the Persians each king when he b^ins to reign 
remits the tribute due from the provinces. 

60. In one respect the LacecUemonians resemble the Egyp- 
tians. Their herdds and flute-players, and likewise their cooks, 
take their trades by succession from their fathers. A flute- 
player must be the son of a flute-player, a cook of a cook, a 
hei^ of a herald; and other people cannot take advantage of 
the loudness of their voice to come into the profession and idmt 
out the heralds’ sons; but each follows his hither’s business. 
Such are the customs of the Lacedaemonians. 

61. At the time of which we are speaking, while Qeomenes in 
E^ina was labouring for the general good of Greece, Demaratus 
at Sparta continued to bring charges against him, moved not so 
much by bve of the Eginetans as by jealoui^ and hatred of his 
colleague. Qeomenes therefore was no sooner returned frcnn 
Egina than he considered with himself how he might derive 
Demaratus of bis kingly office; ^d bm the following drcum- 
stance furnished a ground for him to proceed upon. Ariston, 
king oi Sparta, had been married to two wives, but neither of 

^Tbe tiaee classes oi wlodi the LacedsnioiiiaA popnlatkm coosisaeU 
are here very ckaAj ctfetjnguishedl tram cote another: — The PesioBci, 
ftee inhabitants of the ooun^ 2. The^dksts^or serfswhotOM 

the SOU; and 3. The Spaxians^ or Dorian oonqneco^ aHbo were the 
tUijum, and who lived afanost eiacilnrivebr hkthe^SQdUa 
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them bad borne him any children; as however he still thought 
it was possible he might have offspring, he resolved to wed a 
third; and this was how the wedding was brought about. He 
had a certain friend, a Spartan, with whom he was more intimate 
than with any other citizen. This friend was married to a wife 
whose beauty far surpassed that of all the other women in 
Sparta; and what was still more strange, she had once been as 
ugly as she now was beautiful. For her nurse, seeing how ill- 
favoured she was, and how sadly her parents, who were wealthy 
people, took her bad looks to heart, bethought herself of a plan, 
which was to carry the child every day to the temple of Helen 
at Therapna,^ which stands above the Phoebeum,® and there to 
place her before the image, and beseech the goddess to take 
away the child’s ugliness. One day, as she left the temple, a 
woman appeared to her, and begged to know what it was she 
held in her aims. The nurse told her it was a child, on which 
she asked to see it ; but the nurse refused ; the parents, she said, 
had forbidden her to show the child to any one. However the 
woman would not take a denial; and the nurse, seeing how 
highly she prized a look, at last let her see the child. Then the 
woman gently stroked its head, and said, “ One day this child 
shall be the fairest dame in Sparta.” And her looks began to 
change from that very day. When she was of marriageable age, 
Ag§tus, son of Alcides, the same whom I have mentioned above 
as the friend of Ariston, made her his wife. 

62. Now it chanced that Ariston fell in love with this person; 
and his love so preyed upon his mind that at last he devised 
as follows. He went to his friend, the lady’s husband, and 
proposed to him, that they should exchange gifts, each taking 
that which pleased him best out of all the possessions of the 
other. His friend, who felt no alarm about his wife, since 
Ariston was also married, consented readily; and so the matter 
was confirmed between them by an oath. Then Ariston gave 
AgStus the present, whatever it was, of which he had made 
choice, and when it came to his turn to name the present which 
he was to receive in exchange, required to be allowed to carry 
home wirii him Ag^tus’s wife. But the other demurred, and 
said, except his i^e, he might have anything else': ” however, 
as he could not resist the oath which he had sworn, or the 

* Therapna was a place of some importance on the left bank of the 
Exirotas, nearly opposite, Sparta, from whidi it was distant prdxaMy 
about two miles. 

* A precinct sacred to Apollo, at a little distance from the town itsdil 
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trickery which had been practised on him, at last he suffered 
Ariston to carry her away to his house. 

63. Ariston hereupon put away his second wife and took for 
his third this woman; and she, in less than the due time — when 
she had not yet reached her full term of ten months, — gave birth 
to a child, the Demaratus of whom we have spoken. Then one of 
his servants came and told him the news, as he sat in council with 
the Ephors; whereat, remembering when it was that the woman 
became his wife, he counted the months upon his fingers, and 
having so done, cried out with an oath, “ The boy cannot be 
mine.’^ This was said in the hearing of the Ephors; but they 
made no account of it at the time. The boy grew up; and 
Ariston repented of what he had said; for he became altogether 
convinced that Demaratus was truly his son. The reason why 
he named him Demaratus was the following. Some time before 
these events the whole Spartan people, looking upon Ariston as 
a man of mark beyond all the longs that had reigned at Sparta 
before him, had offered up a prayer that he might have a son. 
On this account, therefore, the name Demaratus ^ was given. 

64. In course of time Ariston died; and Demaratus received 
the kingdom: but it was fated, as it seems, that these words, 
when bruited abroad, should strip him of his sovereignty. Ihis 
was brought about by means of Qeomenes, whom he had twice 
sorely vexed, once when he led the army home from Eleusis,* 
and a second time when Qeomenes was gone across to Egina 
against such as had espoused the side of the Medes.® 

65. Qeomenes now, being re«>lved to have his revenge upon 
Demaratus, went to liotychides, the son of Menares, and grand- 
son of Agis, who was of the same family as Demaratus, and made 
agreement with him to this tenor following. Qeomenes was to 
lend his aid to make Leotychides king in the room of Demaratus ; 
and the^ Leotychides was to take part with Qeomenes against 
the Eginetans. Now Leotydiides hated Demaratus chiefly on 
account of Percalus, the daughter of Qiilon, son of Demarmenus: 
this lady had been betrothed to Leotychides; but Demaratus 
laid a plot, and robbed him of his bride, forestalling him in 
carrying her off,* and marrying her. Such was the origin of the 
enmity. At the time of which we speak, Leotychides pre- 

^£>em-aratus apar 6 s) is the “ People -prayed kir^g. 

Compare the Louis U Dhiri of French history. 

• Supra. V. 7S, 

» Supra, chs. 50 and 51. 

« The seizure of the bride was a necessary part of a Sf^Etan marriajse^ > 
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vailed upon by the earnest desire of Cleomenes to come forward 
against Demaratus and make oath “ that Demaratus was not 
rightful king of Sparta, since he was not the true son of Ariston.” 
After he had thus sworn, Leotychides sued Demaratus, and 
brought up against him the phrase which Ariston had let drop 
when, on ^e coming of his servant to announce to him the birth 
of his son, he counted the months, and cried out with an oath 
that the child was not his. It was on this speech of Ariston’s 
that Leotychides relied to prove that Demaratus was not his 
son, and therefore not rightful king of Sparta; and he produced 
as witnesses the Ephors who were sitting with Ariston at the 
time and heard what he said. 

66, At last, as there came to be much strife concerning this 
matter, the Spartans made a decree that the Delphic oracle 
should be asked to say whether Demaratus were Ariston’s son 
or no. Cleomenes set them upon this plan; and no sooner was 
the decree passed than he made a friend of Cobon, the son 
of Aristophantus, a man of the ^eatest weight among the 
Delphians; and this Cobon prevailed upon Perialla, the pro- 
phetess, to give the answer which Qeomenes wished.^ Accord- 
ingly, when the sacred messengers came and put their question, 
the Pythoness returned for answer, “ that Demaratus was not 
Aiiston^s son.” Some time afterwards all this became known; 
and Cobon was forced to fly from Delphi; while Perialla the 
prophetess was deprived of her office. 

67. Such were the means whereby the deposition of Demaratus 
was brought about; but his £ymg from Sparta to the Medes was 
by reason of an affront which was put upon him. On losing his 
kingdom he had been made a magistrate ; and in that office soon 
afterwards, when the feast of the Gynmopaediae ^ came round, he 
took his station among the lookers-on; whereupon Leotychides, 
who was now king in his room, sent a servant to him and asked 
him, by way of insult and moiiery, how it felt to be a magis- 
trate after one had been a king? ” ® Demaratus, who was hurt 
at the question, made answer — Tell him I have tried them both, 
but he has not. Howbeit this speech will be the cause to Sparta 
of infinite blessings or else of infimte woes.” Having thus spoken 

^ The venality of the Delphic oracle appears both by this instance, and 
by the former one of the Alcmaonidae (v. S3). Such cases, however, 
appear to have been rare. 

* The feast of the Gymnopaediae, or naJied youihst was one of the most 
important at Sparta. [Warlike songs were sung by choruses. — E. H. B.] 

* Compare i 129. 
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he wrapped his head in his robe, and, leaving the theatre, went 
home to his own house, where he prepared an ox for sacrifice, 
and offered it to Jupiter, after which he called for his mother. 

68. When she appeared, he took of the entrails, and placing 
them in her hand, besought her in these words following: — 

“ Dear mother, I beseech you, by all the gods, and chiefly by 
our own hearth-god Jupiter, tell me the very truth, who was 
really my father. For Leolychides, in the suit which v;e had 
together, declared, that when thou becamest Ariston*s wife thou 
didst already bear in thy womb a child by thy former husband; 
and others repeat a yet more disgraceful tale, that our groom 
found favour in thine eyes, and that I am his son. I entreat 
thee therefore by the gods to tell me the truth. For if thou 
hast gone astray, thou hast done no more than many a woman; 
and die Spartans remark it as strange, if I am Ariston’s son, 
that he had no children by his other wives.” 

69. Thus spake Demaratus; and his mother replied as follows: 

“ Dear son, since thou entxeatest so earnestly for the truth, it 
shall indeed be fully told to thee. When Ariston brought me to 
his house, on the third night after my coming, there appeared to 
me one like to Ariston, who, after staying witii TXk& a while, rose, 
and taking the garlands from his own brows placed them upon 
my head, and so went away. Presently after Ariston entered, 
and when he saw the garlands which I still wore, asked me who 
gave them to me. I said, *twas 1 ^; but this he stoutly denied; 
whereupon I solemnly swore that it was none other, and told 
him he did not do well to dissemble when he had so lately risen 
from my side and left the garlands with me. Then Ariston, 
when he heard my oath, understocxi that there was something 
beyond nature m what h^ taken place. And indeed it appeared 
that the garlands had come firom the hero-temple which stands 
by our court gates — the temple of him they Astrabacnis — 

and the sooth^yers, moreover, declared that the apparition was 
that very pOTon. And now, my son, I have told ^ee all thou 
wouldest fain know. Either t^u art the son of that hero — 
either thou mayest call Astrabacus sire; or else Ariston was 1±ty 
father. As for that matter which they who hate thee urge the 
most, the words of Ariston, who, when tl^ messenger told him 
of thy birth, declared before many witnesses that ‘ thou wert 
not hiis son, forasmuch as the ten months were imt fully out,* it 
ivas a random i^>eech, uttered from mere i^orax^^ The tni^ 
is, children are bom not only at ten mcmtfcs, but at nine, and 
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even at seven.^ Thou wert thyself, my son, a seven months’ 
child. Ariston acknowledged, no long time afterwards, that his 
speech sprang from thoughtlessness. Hearken not then to other 
tales concerning thy birth, my son: for be assured thou hast 
the whole truth. As for grooms, pray Heaven Leotychides and 
all who speak as he does may suffer wrong from them ! ” Such 
was the mother’s answer. 

70. Demaratus, having learnt all that he wished to know, 
took with him provision for the journey, and went into Elis, 
pretending that he purposed to proceed to Delphi, and there 
consult the oracle. The Lacedaemonians, however, suspecting 
that he meant to fly his country, sent men in pursuit of him; 
but Demaratus hastened, and leaving Elis before they arrived, 
sailed across to Zacynthus.* The Lacedaemonians followed, and 
sought to lay hands upon him, and to separate him from his 
retinue; but the Zacynthians would not give him up to them; 
so he escaping, made his way afterwards by sea to Asia,® and 
presented himself before King Darius, who received him gener- 
ously, and gave him both lands and cities. Such was the chance 
which drove Demaratus to Asia, a man distinguished among the 
Lacedaemonians for many noble deeds and wise counsels, and who 
alone of all the Spartan kings ^ brought honour to his country 
by winning at Olympia the prize in the four-house chariot-race. 

71. After Demaratus was deposed, Leotychides, the son of 
Menares, received the kingdom. He had a son, Zeuxidamus, 
called Cyniscus ® by many of the Spartans. This Zeuxidamus 
did not reign at Sparta, but died before his father, leaving a 
son, Archidamus, Leotychides, when Zeuxidamus was taken 
from him, married a second wife, named Eurydame, the sister of 
Menius and daughter of Diactorides. By her he had no male 
offspring, but only a daughter called Lampito, whom he gave in 
marriage to Archidamus, Zeuxidamus’ son. 

72. Even Leotychides, however, did not spend his old age in 
Sparta, but suffered a punishment whereby Demaratus was fully 
avenged. He commanded the Lacedaemonians when they made ^ 
war against Thessaly, and might have conquered the whole of j 
it, but was bribed by a large sum of money. It chanced that ' 
he was caught in the fact, being found sitting in his tent on a 

^ Supra, ch. 63. 

® Zacynthus is the modem ZafiU, i ] 

® In B.c. 486 (infra, vii. 3). 

* Wealth was the diief requisite for success in this contest. r 

‘ Or “ the Whelp.” | 
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gauntlet, quite full of silver. Upon this he was brought to trial 
and banished from Sparta; his house was razed to the ground; 
and he himself fled to Tegea, where he ended his days. But 
these events took place long afterwards. 

73. At the time of which we are speaking, Qeomenes, having 
carried his proceedings in the matter of Demaratus to a pros- 
perous issue, forthwith took Leotychides with him, and crossed 
over to attack the Eginetans; for his anger was hot against 
them on account of ^e affront which they had formerly put 
upon him. Hereupon the Eginetans, seeing that both the kings 
were come against them, thought it best to make no further 
resistance. So the two Imgs picked out from all Egina the ten 
men who for wealth and birth stood the highest, among whom 
were Crius,^ son of Polycritus, and Casambus, son of Aristo- 
crates, who wielded the chief power; and these men they carried 
with them to Attica, and there deposited them in the bands of 
the Athenians, the great enemies of the Eginetans. 

74. Afterwards, when it came to be known what evil arts had 
been used against Demaratus, Qeomcnes was seized with fear 
of his own countrymen, and fled into Thessaly. From thence 
he passed into Arcadia, where he began to stir up troubles, and 
endeavoured to unite the Arcadians against Sparta. He bound 
them by various oaths to follow him whithersoever he should 
lead, and was even desirous of takmg their chief leaders with 
him to the city of Nonacris, that he m%ht swear them to his 
cause by the waters of the Sty^ For Sie waters of Styx, as 
the Arc^ians say, are in that dty, and this is the appearance 
they present: you see a little water, dripping from a rock into 
a basin, which is fenced round by a low wall.® Nonacris, where 
this fountain is to be seen, is a city of Arcadia near Pheneus. 

75. When the Lacedaemonians heard how Qeomenes was en- 
gaged, they were afraid, and agreed with him that he should 
come back to Sparta and be king as before. So Qeomenes 
came back; but had no sooner returned than he, who had never 
been altcgether of soimd mind,® was smitten with downright 
madn^. Ihis he showed by striking every Spartan be met 
upon the face with his sceptre. On his behaving thus, and 
showing that he was gone quite out of his mind, his kindred 
imprisoned him, and even put his feet in the stocks. While so 

^ Supra, ch. 50. 

* Superstitious feelings of dread still attadi to the water, whidi k cooir 
sid^^ to be of a peculiarly noxious character. 

• Siipra, V. 43. 
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bound, finding himself left alone with a single keeper, he asked 
the man for a knife. The keeper at first refused, whereupon 
Cleomenes began to threaten him, until at last he was afraid, 
being only a helot, and gave him what he required. Cleomenes 
had no sooner got the steel than, beginning at his legs, he 
horribly disfigured himself, cutting gashes in hSs flesh, along his 
legs, thighs, hips, and loins, until at last he reached his belly, 
which he likewise began to gash, whereupon in a little time he 
died. The Greeks generally think that this fate came upon him 
because he induced the Py^oness to pronounce gainst Dema- 
ratus; the Athenians differ from all otihers in sa3dng that it was 
because he cut down the sacred grove of the goddesses ^ when 
he made his invasion by Eleusis; while the Argives ascribe it to 
his having taken from their refuge and cut to pieces certain 
Argives who had fled from battle mto a precinct sacred to 
Argus, where Cleomenes slew them, burning likewise at the 
same time, through irreverence, the grove itself. 

76. For once, when Cleomenes had sent to Delphi to consult 
the oracle, it was prophesied to him that he should take Aigos; 
upon whii he went out at the head of the Spartans, and led 
them to the river Erasmus, This stream is reported to flow 
from the Stymphalian * lake, the waters of which empty them- 
selves into a pitch-dark chasm, and then (as they say; reappear 
in Argos, where the Argives call them the Erasmus, Cleo- 
menes, having arrived upon the -banks of this river, proceeded 
to offer sacrifice to it, but, in spite of all that he could do, the 
victims were not favourable to his crossing. So he said that he 
admired the god for refusing to betray his countrymen, but still 
the Argives should not escape him for all that. He then with- 
drew his troops, and led them down to Thyrea, where he sacri- 
fice a bull to the sea, and conveyed his men on shipboard to 
Nauplia ® in the Tiiynthian territory.^ 

77. The Arj^ves, when they heard of this, marched down to 
the sea, to defend their country; and arriving in the neighbour- 
hood of Tiryns, at the place whkJi hears the name of Sepei^ 
they pitched their camp opposite to the Lacedaemonians, leavizg 

* The ^eat goddesse^ Ceres aad Proserpine. 

* The lake Stymphalia, or StymphSlis, was in Northern Arcadia. 

* Nauplia, called in our maps by its Turkish name Anapli^ is stiH known 
by its ancient appellation among the Greeks. 

* Tiryns was situated at a short distance from Argos, ^or adescr^pticm 
of the ruins of Tiryns, consult Frazer’s Punsanias, vol pp. 2x7 sgq, — 
B. H. B.] 
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no great space between the hosts. And now their fear was not 
so much lest they should be worsted in open fight as lest some 
trick should be practised on them; for such was the danger 
which the oracle given to them in common with the Milesians ^ 
seemed to intimate. The oracle ran as follows: — 

“ Time shall be when the female shall conquer the male, and shall chase him 

Far away, — ^gaining so great prabe and honour in Argos; 

Then full many an Argive woman her cheeks shall mangle; — 

Hence, in the times to come *twill be said by the men who are unbcffn, 

* Tamed by the spear expired the coiled terrible serpent.* ” » 

At the coincidence of all these things the Argives were greatly 
cast down; and so they resolved 5 iat they would follow the 
signals of the enemy’s herald. Having made this resolve, they 
proceeded to act as follows: whenever the herdd of the Lace- 
daemonians gave any order to the soldiers of his own army, the 
Argives did the like on their side. 

78. Now when Qeomenes heard that the Argives were acting 
thus, he commanded his troops that, so soon as the herald gave 
the word for the soldiers to go to dinner, they should instantly 
seize their arms and charge Sie host of tlie enemy. Which the 
Lacedaemonians did aw:cordmgly, and fell upon the Argives just 
as, following the signal, they had begun their repast; whereby 
it came to pass that vast numbers of the Argives were slaun, 
while the rest, who were more than they which died in the fight, 
were driven to take refuge in the grove of Argus hard by, where 
they were surrounded, and watch kept upon them. 

79. When thmgs were at this pass Qeomenes acted as follows: 
Having learnt the names of the Argives who were shut up in the 
sacred precinct from certain deserters who had come over to 
him, he sent a herald to summon them one by one, on pretence 
of living received their ransoms. Now the ransom of prisoners 
among l^e Peloponnesians is fixed at two minae the man. So 
Qeomenes had these persons called forth ^verally, to the 
number of fifty, or thereabouts, and massacred him. All this 
while they who remamea m the enclosure knew nothing of what 
was happening; for the grove was so thick that the pec^le 
inside were unable to see what was takii^ place wiHicmt. But 
at last one of their number climbed up into a tree and spied tihe 

» Vide supra, ch. 19. 

*lt is h^less to attempt a rational explanation of thb orade, the 
obsoirity of which gives it a special daim to be r^arded as a genuine 
IMhian response. [Qi»ry: is it prophetic of Sparta’s victocy ovex 
Argos?— E. H. B.] 
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treachery ; after which none of those who were summoned would 
go forth. 

80. Then Cleomenes ordered all the helots to bring brush- 
wood, and heap it around the grove ; which was done accordingly ; 
and Cleomenes set the grove on fire. As the flames spread he 
asked a deserter “ Who was the god of the grove? ” whereto the 
other made answer, “ Argus.*’ So he, when he heard that, 
uttered a loud groan, and said — 

“ Greatly hast thou deceived me, Apollo, god of prophecy, in 
sa3ring that I should take Argos. I fear me thy oracle has now 
got its accomplishment.” 

81. Geomenes now sent home the greater part of his army, 
while with a thousand of his best troops he proceeded to the 
temple of Juno,^ to offer sacrifice. When however he would 
have slain ^e victim on the altar himself, the priest forbade him, 
as it was not lawful (he said) for a foreigner to sacrifice in that 
temple. At this Cleomenes ordered his helots to drag the priest 
from the altar and scourge him, while he j^rformed the sacrifice 
himself, after which he went back to Sparta. 

82. Thereupon his enemies brought mm up before the Ephors, 
and made it a charge against him that he had allowed himself to 
be bribed, and on that account had not taken Argos when he 
might have captured it easily. To this he answered — ^whether 
truly or falsely I cannot say with certainty — ^but at any rate his 
answer to the charge was, that “ so soon as he discovered the 
sacred precinct which he had taken to belong to Argos, he 
directly imagined that the oracle had received its accomplish- 
ment; he therefore thought it not good to attempt the town, at 
the least until he had inquired by sacrifice, and ascertained if the 
god meant to grant him the place, or was determined to oppose 
his taking it. So he offered in the temple of Juno, and whai 
the omens were propitious, immediately there flasW forth a 
flame of fire from the breast of the image; whereby he knew 
of a surety that he was not to take Aigos. For if the flash bad 
come from the head, he would have gained the town, citadel and 
ail; but as it shone from the breast, he had done so much as 
the god intended.” And his words seemed to the Spartans so 
true and reasonable, that he came dear off from his adversaria 

83. Argos however was left so bare of men, that the slaves 
managed the state, filled tl^ olEces, and administered every- 

^This temple, one of the most famous in antiquity, was near 
[Discovered 1831- See Frazer^s Pausanias, voL iii pp- 165-185, — E, H. 
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thing until the sons of those who were slain by Qeomenes grew 
up. Then these latter cast out the slaves, and got the city 
back under their own rule; while the slaves who had been 
driven out fought a battle and won Tiiyns. After this for a 
time there was peace between the two; but a certain man, a 
soothsayer, named Cleander, who was by race a Phigalean^ 
from Arcadia, joined himself to the slaves, and stirred them up 
to make a fresh attack upon their lords. Then were they at 
war with one another by the space of many years; but at length 
the Argives with much trouble gained the upper hand. 

84. The Argives say that Qeomenes lost his senses, and died so 
miserably, on account of these doings. But his own countrymen 
declare ^at his madness proceeded not from any supematuraJ 
cause whatever, but only from the habit of drirddbig wine un- 
mixed with water, which he learnt of the Scyths. These 
nomads, from the time that Darius made his inroad into their 
country, had always had a wish for revenge. They therefore 
sent ambassadors to Sparta to conclude a league, proposing to 
endeavour themselves to enter Media by die Phasis, while the 
Spartans should march inland from Ephesus, and then the two 
armies should join together in one. When the Scyths came to 
Sparta on this errand Qeomenes was with them continually; 
and growing somewhat too familiar, learnt of them to drink his 
wine without water, a practice which is thought by the Spartans 
to have caused his madness. From this distance of time the 
Spartans, according to their own account, have bear accustoir^d, 
when they want to drink purer wine thm ccanmon, to give 
order to fill ‘‘ Scythian fashion.” The Spartans then thus^ 
concerning Qeomenes; but for my own part I think his death 
was a judgment on him for wronging Demaiatus. 

85. No sooner did the news of Qeomenes’ death reach 'Egm& 

than straightway the Eginetans sent ambassadors to Sparta to 
complain of the conduct of Leotydiides in respect of their 
hostages, who were still kept at Athens. So they of LacedaenKm 
a^mbM a court of justice and gave sentence upon Leotychid^^ 
that whereas he had grossly a&onted the people of he 

should ht given up to the ambassadors, to be 1^ away in {^aoe 
of the men wl»>m the Athaaians had in their keeping. Then the 
ambassadors were about to lead him away; but Iheaades, tte 
m>n of Leoprepes, who was a man gr^tiy esteemed in Sparta, 
iaterfared, and said to them— 

* Fliigsdiea was sm. AicsMSIan 
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" What are ye minded to do, ye men of E^na ? To lead away 
captive the of the Spartans, whom his countrymen have 
given into your hands? Ihough now in their anger they have 
passed this sentence, yet belike the time will come when they 
will punish you, if you act thus, by bringing utter destruction 
upon your country.” 

The Eginetans, when they heard this, changed their plan, and, 
instead of leading Leo^chides away captive, agreed with him 
that he should come with them to Athens, and give them back 
their men. 

86. When however he reached that city, and demanded the 
restoration of his pledge, the Athenians, being unwilling to 
comply, proceeded to make excuses, sa 3 ring, “ fiiat two kings 
had come and left the men with them, and they did not think 
it right to give them back to the one without the other.” So 
when the Athenians refused plainly to restore the men, Leoty- 
chides said to them — 

“ Men of Athens, act which way you choose—give me up the 
hostages, and be righteous, or keep them, and be the contrary. 
I wish, however, to tell you what Imppened once in Sparta about 
a pledge. The story goes among us that three generations back 
there lived in Lacedaemon one Glaucus, the son of Epicydes, a 
man who in every other respect was on a par with the first in 
the kingdom, and whose character for justice was such as to 
place him above all the other Spartans. Now to this man at 
the appointed season the following events happened. A certain 
Milesian came to Sparta and having desired to speak with him, 
said, — I am of Miletus, and I have come hither, Glaucus, in the 
hope of profiting by thy honesty. For when I heard much talk 
thereof in Ionia and through all the rest of Greece, and when I 
observed that whereas Ionia is always insecure, the Peloponnese 
stands firm and unshaken, and noted likewise how wealth is 
continually changing hands in our country, I took counsel witii 
myself and resolved to turn one-half of my substance into money, 
and place it in thy hands, since I am well assured that it will 
safe in thy keeping. Here then is the silver — take it — and take 
likewise ^ese tallies, ai^ be careful of them; remember thou 
art to give back the money to the person who shall bring you 
their fellows.* Such were the words of the Milesian stranger; 
and Glaucus took the deposit on the terms expressed to him. 
Many years had gone by when the sons of the man by whom tbs 
money was left came to Sparta, and had an interview with 
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Giaucus, whereat they produced the tallies, and asked to have 
the money returned to them. But Glaucus sought to refuse, and 
answered them; ‘ I have no recollection of the matter; nor can I 
bring to mind any of those particulars whereof ye speak. When 
I remember, I wifi certainly do what is just. If I had the money, 
you have a right to receive it back; but if it was never given to 
me, I shall put the Greek law in force against you. For the 
present I give you no answer ; but four months hence I will settle 
the business.’ So the Milesians went away sorrowful, consider- 
ing that their money was utterly lost to them. As for Glaucus, he 
made a journey to Delphi, and there consulted the oracle. To 
his question if he should swear,^ and so make prize of the money, 
the Pythoness returned for answer these lines following: — 

* Best for the present it wer^ O Glaucus, to do as thou wishest. 

Swearing an oath to prevail, and so to make prize of the money. 

Swear then — death is the lot e’en of those who never swear falsely. 

Yet hath the Oath-God a son who is nameless, footless, and handless; 

Mighty in strength he approaches to vengeance, and whelms in destruc- 
tion 

All who belong to the race, or the house of the man who is perjured, 

But oath-keeping men leave behind them a flourishing ofispring.' 

Glaucus when he heard these words earnestly besought the god 
to pardon his question; but the Pythoness replied that it was as 
ted to have tempted the god as it would have been to have done 
the deed. Glaucus, however, sent for the Milesian strangers, 
and gave them bad: their mmsy. And now I will tell you, 
Athenians, what my purpose has been in recounting to you this 
history. Glaucus at the present time has not a singk deso^idant; 
nor is there any family known as his— root and brandi has he 
.been removed from Sparta. It is a good thir^, therefore, when 
a pledge has hem left with one, not even in thought to doubt 
about restoring it.” 

Thus spake Leotychides; but, as he found that the Athe nian s 
would not hearken to hm, he left them and went his way. 

S 7 . The Eginetans had never been punished for the wremgs 
which, to pleasure the Thebans, they had committed upem 
Athens.* Now, however, conceiving that they were ttemsdv^ 
wronged, and 1^ a fair ground of complaint against the Athe- 
nians, they mstantiy prepared to revei^ th^nselves. As it 

*The Gfcek law allowed an accused person, with the consent the 
accuser, to clear himself of a crime impum to ten, by taddng an Uial 

the citege was false. 

* Vide supra, V. 8z, 89. 
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chanced that the Athenian Theoris/ which was a vessel of five 
banks of oars, lay at Sunium,^ die Eginetans contrived an 
ambush, and made themselves masters of the holy vessel, on 
board of which were a number of Athenians of the highest rank, 
whom they took and threw into prison. 

88. At this outrage the Athenians no longer delayed, but set 
to work to scheme their worst against the Eginetans; and, as 
there was in Egina at that time a man of mark, Nicodromus by 
name, the son of Cnoethus, who was on ill terms with his country- 
men because on a former occasion they had driven him into 
banishment, they listened to overtures from this man, who had 
heard how determined they were to do the Eginetans a mischief, 
and agreed with him that on a certain day he should be ready 
to betray the island into their hands, and they would come with 
a body of troops to his assistance. And Nicodromus, some time 
after, holding to the agreement, made himself master of what is 
called the old town. 

89. The Athenians, however, did not come to the day; for 
their own fleet was not of force sufficient to engage the Egine- 
tans, and while they were begging the Corinthians to lend them 
some ships, the failure of the enterprise took place. In those 
days the Corinthians were on the best of terms with the Athe- 
nians; and accordingly they now yielded to their request, and 
furnished them with twenty ships; but, as their law did not 
allow the ships to be given for noldiing, they sold them to the 

I Athenians for five drachms a-piece.® As soon then as the Athe- 
nians had obtained this aid, and, by manning also their own 
ships, had equipped a fleet of seventy sail,^ they crossed over to 
Egina, but arrived a day later than the time agreed upon. 

90. Meanwhile Nicodromus, when he found the Athenians 
did not come to the time appointed, took ship and made his 
escape from the island. The Eginetans who accompanied him 
were settled by the Athenians at Sunium, whence they were 
wont to issue forth and plunder the Eginetans of the island. 
But this took place at a later date. 

91. When the wealthier Eginetans had thus obtained the 


^ Tbe Athenian th& 6 ris was the ship which conveyed the sacred messei^ers 
to Delos. 

* The situation of Sunium was on the extreme southern prouKKitory of 
Attica. 


* In this way the ktter of the law was satisfied, at an expense to the 
Athenians of xoo drachms (about £4 of our money). 

* Thus it appears that Athens at this time maintained a fieet of 30 sh^ 
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victory over the common people who had revolted with Nico- 
drornus,^ they laid hands on a certain number of them, and led 
them out to death. But here they were guilty of a sacrilege, 
which, notwithstanding all their efforts, they were never able to 
atone, being driven from the island before they had appeased 
the goddess whom they now provoked. Seven hundred of the 
common people had faUen alive into their hands; and they were 
all being led out to death, when one of them escaped from his 
chains, and flying to the gateway of the temple of Ceres the 
Lawgiver,^ laid hold of the door-handles, and clung to them. 
The others sought to drag him from his refuge; but, finding 
themselves unable to tear him away, they cut off his hands, and 
so took him, leaving the hands still tightly graspmg the handles. 

92. Such were the doings of the Eginetans among themselves* 
When the Athenians arrived, they went out to meet them with 
seventy ships; and a battle took place, wherein the Eginetans 
suffered a defeat. Hereupon they had recourse again to th^ir 
old allies,® the Argives; but these latter refused now to lend 
them any aid, being angry because some Eginetan ships, which 
Qeomenes had taken by force, accompanied him in his invasion 
of Argolis, and joined in the disembikation. The same thmg 
had happened at the same time with certisun vessels of the 
Sicyonians; and the Argives had laid a fine of a thousand 
talents upon the misdoers, five hundred upon each: whereupon 
they of Sicyon acknowledged themselves to have sinned, and 
agreed with tiie Argives to pay them a hundred talents,^ and so 
be quit of the debt; but the Egii^tans would naake no acknow-^ 
ledgment at all, and showed ttemsdives proud and stiff-nedred.1 
For this reason, when they now prayed die Argives for aid, tl» 
state refused to send them a single soldier. Notwithstanding, 
volunteers joinai them from Aigos to the number of a thousand, 
under a captain, Eurybates, a man skilled in the pentathlic 
ccmtests.® Of these men the greater part never returned, tot 

^ Id Egina, as in most Dodaa states, the constitution was oligarchical. 
The AtheniaDs, it appears, took advantage of this drcumstance, and 
sought to bring about a revolutioi]4 which would have thrown the island, 
practically. Into their hands. This is the first instance of rmiivAicmary 
war in whkh Ath^ is known to have engaged. 

*In whcse honour the least oi the Thesmophoda was eeteteited m 
dmost aB psorts oi Ckeeoe. 

» Sujara, v. 86. 

* A stun exceeding £24,000 of our money. 

* The or ccxitest of five games, ocmsisted cd the five ^cots d 

running, throwing the quoit or discus, huding the 
wrestKng. * 

jj 406 *0 
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were slain by the Athenians in Egina. Eurybates, their captain, 
fought a number of single combats, and, after killing three men 
in this way, was himself slain by the fourth, who was a Decelean,^ 
named Sophanes. 

93. Afterw^ds the Eginetans fell upon the Athenian fleet 
when it was in some disorder and beat it, capturing four ships 
with their crews. 

94. Thus did war rage between the Eginetans and Athenians. 
Meantime the Persian pursued his own design, from day to day 
exhorted by his servant to remember the Athenians,” * and 
likewise urged continualiy by the Pisistratidae, who were ever 
accusing their countrymen. Moreover it pleased him well to 
have a pretext for carrymg war into Greece, that so he might 
reduce ^ those who had refused to give him earth and water. 
As for Mardonius, since his expedition had succeeded so ill, 
Darius took the command of the troops from him, and appointed 
other generals in his stead, who were to lead the host against 
Eretria and Athens; to wit, Datis, who was by descent a Mede, 
and Artaphemes, the son of Artaphemes, his own nephew. 
These men received orders to carry Athens and Eretria away 
captive, and to bring the prisoners into his presence. 

95. & the new commanders took their departure from the 
court and went down to Cilicia, to the Aleian plain, having with 
them a numerous and well-appointed land army. Encamping 
here, they were joined by the sea force which had been required 
of the several states, and at the same time by the horse-trans- 
ports which Darius had, the year before, commanded his tribu- 
taries to make ready.® Aboard these the horses were embarked ; 
and the troops were received by the ships of war; after which 
the whole fleet, amounting in all to six hundred triremes, made 
sail for Ionia. Thence, instead of proceeding with a straight 
course along .the shore to the Hellespont and to Thrace, they 
ioc^sed hrom Samos and voyaged across the Icarian sea ^ through 
the midst of the islands; mainly, as I believe, because they 
feared the danger of doubling Mount Athos, where the year 
before they had suflered so grievmisly on their passage; but a 
constraining cause also was tiieir frnmer failure to take Naxos.® 

^ Decelea was situated on the mountain-range north of Athens (Fames), 
within sight of the dty. 

* Supra, V. 105. • Supra, ch. ^8. 

*Tbe Icarian sea received its name from the islaiid of Icaria (mDw 
Nikaruili which lay between Samos and Myccmus. 

• Supra. V. 34. 
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96. When the Persians, therefore, approachii^ from tl^ 
Icarian sea, cast anchor at Naxos, which, recollecting what there 
befell them formerly, they had determined to attack before any 
other state, the Naxians, instead of encountering them, took 
to flight, and hurried off to the hills. The Persians however 
succeeded in laying hands on some, and them they carried away 
captive, while at the same time they burnt all the temples together 
with the town. This done, they left Naxos, and sailed away to 
the other islands. 

97. While the Persians were thus employed, the Delimis like- 
wise quitted Delos, and took refuge in Tenos.^ And now the 
expedition drew near, when Datis sailed forward in advance of 
the other ships; commanding them, instead of anchoring at 
Delos, to rendezvous at Rhenea, over gainst Delos, while he 
himself proceeded to discover whither the Delians had fled; after 
which he sent a herald to them with this message: — 

“ Why are ye fled, 0 holy men? Why have ye judged me so 
harshly and so wrongfully? I have surely sense enough, even 
had not the king so ordered, to spare the country which gave 
birth to the two gods,— to spare, I say, both the country and its 
inhabitants. Come back therefore to your dwellings; and once 
more inhabit your island.” 

Such was the message which Ete.tis sent by his herald to the 
Delians. He likewise placed upon the altar three hundred 
talents’ weight of frankincense, and offered it, 

98. After this he sailed with his whok host against Eretrk, 
taking with him both lonians and iEolians. When he was 
parted, Delos (as the Delians told me) was shaken by an earth- 
quake, the first and last shock that has been felt to this day.* 
And truly this was a prodigy whereby the god warned men of 
the evils that were coming upon them. For in the three fol- 
lowing generations of Darius the son of Hystaspes, Xerxes the 
son of Darius, and Artaxerxes the son of Xerxes, more wo^ 
befell Greece than in the twenty generations preceding Darius; 
— woes caused in part by the Persians, but in part arising from 
the contentions among their own c^f men respecting the 
aipreme power. Wherefore it is not surprising that Debs, 
thi>ugh it bad never brfore been shaken, should at that time 

1 Teaios (tbe modem TtMo) was dbtant about 13 miles ficHU m a 

(yieetion almost due uorth. 

*The Delians, whose hcdy island was b^ved to be s|)edal]^ exempt 
frcmx earthquakes, Utought it to the credit ci their god, that he shcidd 
mark by such a Iff odigy th€f beginning (4 a great war. 
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have felt the shock of an earthquake. And indeed there was 
an oracle, which said of Delos — 

“ Delos* self will 1 shake, which never yet has been shaken.” 

Of the above names Darius may be rendered “ Worker,” Xerxes 

Warrior,” and Artaxerxes Great Warrior.” And so might 
we call these kings in our own language with propriety. 

99. The barbarians, after loosing from Delos, proceeded to 
touch at the other islands, and took troops from each,^ and like- 
wise carried oS a number of the children as hostages. Going 
thus from one to another, they came at last to Carystus; ^ but 
here the hostages were refused by the Carystians, who said they 
would neither give any, nor consent to bear arms against the 
cities of their neighbours, meaning Athens and Eretria. Here- 
upon the Persians laid siege to Ca:o"stus, and wasted the country 
round, until at length the inhabitants were brought over and 
agreed to do what was required of them. 

100. Meanwhile the Eretrians, xmderstanding that the Persian 
armament was coming against them, besought the Athenians for 
assistance. Nor did the Athenians refuse their aid, but assigned 
to them as auxiliaries the four thousand landholders to whom 
they had allotted the estates of the Chalcidean Hippobatae,® At 
Eretria, however, things were in no healthy state; for though 
they had called in the aid of the Athenians, yet they were not 
agreed amoi^ themselves how they should act; some of them 
were minded to leave the city and to take refuge in the heights 
of Eubcea, while others, who looked to receiving a reward from 
the Persians, were making ready to betray their country. So 
when these things came to the ears of iEschines, the son of 
Nothon, one of tibe first' men in Eretria, he made known the 
whole state of affairs to the Athenians who were already arrived, 
and besought them to return home to their own land, and not 
perish with his coimtr3rmen. And the Athenians hearkened to 
his counsel, and, crossing over to Or^us, in this way escaped 
the danger. 

101. The Persian fleet now drew near and anchored at 
Tam}^, Chcereae, and iEgilk, three places m the territory (rf 
Eretria. Once masters of these posts, they proceeded forthwith 
to disembark their horses, and made ready to att£u± the cmemy. 
But the Eretrians were not minded to sally forth and offer 

» Vide infra, ch. 133. 

* Carystus was one the four princ^al cities of Uie ancient Enbcasi {the 
Egripo of our maps). • * Supra, v- 77. 
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battle; their only care, after it had been resolved not to quit 
the city, was, if possible, to defend their walls. And now the 
fortress w^as assaulted in good earnest, and for six days there fell 
on both sides vast numbers, but on the seventh day Euphorbus, 
the son of Alcimachus, and Philagrus, the son of C}meas, who 
were both citizens of good repute, betrayed the place to the 
Persians. These were no sooner entered within the walls than 
they plundered and burnt ail the temples that there were in the 
town, in revenge for the burning of their own temples at Sardis; 
moreover, they did according to the orders of Darius, and 
carried away captive all the mhabitants. 

102. The Persians, having thus brought Eretria into subjec- 
tion after waiting a few days, made sail for Attica, greatly 
straitening the Athenians as they approached, and thmfing to 
deal with them as they had dcit with the people of Eretria. 
And, because there was no place in all Attica so convenient for 
their horse as Marathon, and it lay moreover quite close to 
Eretria, therefore Hippias, the son of Pisistratus, conducted 
them tiither. 

103. When intelligence of this reached the Athenians, they 

likewise marched their troops to Marathon, and there stood on 
the defensive, having at their head ten generals,^ of whom one 
was Miltiades. ^ 

Now this man-s father, Cimon, the ^n of Stesagoras, was ’ 
banished from Athens by Pisistratus, the son Hippocrates. 
In his banishment it was his fortune to win the four-hors® 
chariot-race at Olympia, whereby he gained the very same 
honour which had before been carried oflF by Miltiad^,* his half- 
brother on the mother’s side. At the next Olympiad he won 
the prize again with the same mares; upon which he caused 
Pisistratus to be proclaimed the winner, having made an agree- 
ment with him that on yfelding him tto honour he should be 
allowed to conje back to his coimtry. Afterwards, still with the 
same mares, he won the prize a tfcurd time; whereupon he was 
put to dea^ by the sons of Pisistratus, whose father was no 

^ The Ten Generals (Strategi) are a part of the constitution of Clistbenes, 
who modelled the Athenian army upon the political division of the to3>es. 
Each tribe annually elected its Phylarch to a>mmaisd its contingei^ of 
cavalry, its Taxiardi to commaxul its Infantry, and its Strat^is to dkect 
hoto. Hence the ten Strategi, who seem inunediately to have dMwggd 
equality with the Pdemardi or War-Archcm. [Note: — ^The Stra*^ wese 
i^cUd, unlike the Members of the Sensite fBould), who were appeliHed fay 
H. B.3 

* the son of CypseleB, the hist kii^ of 
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longer living. They set men to lie in wait for him secretly ; and 
these men slew him near the government-house in the night- 
time. He was buried outside the city, beyond what is called 
the Valley Roadj and right opposite his tomb were buried the 
mares which had won the three prizes. The same success had 
likewise been achieved once previously, to wit, by the mares of 
Evagoras the Lacedaemonian, but never except by them. At 
the time of Cimon’s death Stesagoras, the elder of his two sons, 
was in the Qiersonese, where he lived with Miltiades his uncle; 
the younger, who was called Miltiades after the founder of the 
Chersonesite colony, was with his father in Athens. 

104. It was this Miltiades who now commanded the Athe- 
nians, after escaping from the Chersonese, and twice nearly 
losing his life. First he was chased as far as Imbrus by the 
Phoenicians,^ who had a great desire to take him and carry him 
up to the l^ng; and when he had avoided this danger, and, 
having reached ids own countiy, thought himself to be altogether 
in safety, he found his enemies waiting for him, and was cited 
by them before a court and impeached for his tjnr^ny in the 
Chersonese. But he came off victorious here likewise, and was 
thereupon made general of the Athenians by the free choice of 
the people. 

105. And first, before they left the city, the generals sent off 
to Sparta a herald, one Pheidippides,* who was by birth an 
Athenian, and by profession and practice a trained runner. 
This man, according to the account which he gave to the Athe- 
nians on his return, when he was near Mount Parthenium, above 
Tegea, fell in with the god Pan, who called him by his name, 
and b^e him ask the Athenians " wherefore they neglected him 
so entirely, when he was kindly disposed towards them, and had 
often helped them in times past, and would do so again in time 
to come? ” The Athenians, entirely believing in file truth of 
this report, as soon as their affairs were once more in good order, 
set up a temple to Pan under the Acropolis,® and, in return fm: 
the message which I have recorded, established in his honour 
yearly sacrifices and a tondi-race. 

106. On the occasion of which we speak, when Pheidippid^ 

Supra, ch. 41. 

• fS^ Browsings poem " Kieidippidcs.** in his Dramatic IdyUs , — 

B« B.3 

* The temple or rather chapel of Pan was contained in a hollow in the 

rock just below the Propylasa, or entrance to the dtadd. The cavern stiB 
exists. [Bury, Hist, 0/ chap. vi. — E. H. B.] 
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was sent by the Athenian geaerals, and, according to his own 
account, saw Pan on his journey, he reached Sparta on the very 
next day after quitting the city of Athens.^ Upon his airiv^ 
he went before lie rulers, and said to them — 

Men of Lacedaemon, the Athenians beseech you to hasten to 
their aid, and not allow that state, which is the most ancient * 
in all Greece, to be enslaved by the barbarians. Eretria, look 
you, is already carried away captive; and Greece weakened by 
the loss of no mean city.” 

Thus did Pheidippides deliver the message committed to him. 
And the Spartans wished to help the Athenians, but were unable 
to give them any present succour, as they did not like to break 
their established law. It was then the ninth day of the first 
decade; ^ and they could not march out of Sparta on the ninth, 
when the moon had not reached the full. ^ they waited for 
the full of the moon. 

107. The barbarians were conducted to Marathon by Hippias, 
the son of Pisistratus, who the night before had seen a strange 
vision in his sleep. He dreamt of lying in his mother’s arms, 
and conjectured the dream to mean that he would be restored 
to Athens, recover the power which he had lost, and afterwards 
live to a good old age in his native coimtry. Such was the 
sense in which he interpreted the vision. He now proceeded j 
to act as guide to the Persians; and, in the first place, he landed 
the prisoners taken from Eretria upon the island that is called 
^gileia,^ a tract belonging to the Slyreans,® after which he 
brought the fleet to andior off Marathon, and marshaikd the 
bands of the barbarians as they disembarked. As he was thus 
employed it chanced that he sne^ed and at the same time 
coughed with more violence than was his wont. Now, as he 
was a man advanced in years, and tl^ greater number of bis 
teeth were loose, it so happened that one of them was driven 
out with the force dl the cough, and fell down into the sand. 
Hippias took all the pains he could to find it; but tooth 

^ Modems estimate the direct distasce at 135 or Z40 mites. 

* It was the favourite boast of Athens that her lababitants were 

.sprung from the soH Hence the adopticm of the symbol the 

» The‘Greeks divided their mouth of 29 cc 30 days into three pertedfe; — x 
from the xsf day to the zoth mdudvely; 2, trozu the xzth to the 20^; 
and 3, from the 21st to the end. The ninth day of the first decade is tins 
the ninth day of the month itself. 

* Betwem Buhoea and Attica. 

» Styra was a town of scmthem Eubcea. 
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was nowhere to be seen: whereupon he fetched a deep sigh, and 
said to the bystanders — 

After all, the land is not ours; and we shall never be able 
to bring it under. All my share in it is the portion of which 
my tooth has possession.” 

So Hippias believed that in this way his dream was out. 
io8. The Athenians were drawn up in order of battle in a 
sacred close belonging to Hercules,^ when they were joined by 
the Platseans, who came in full force to their aid. Some time 
before, the Platseans had put themselves under the rule of the 
Athenians ; and these last had already undertaken many labours 
on their behalf. The occasion of the surrender was the follow- 
ing. The Plataeans suffered grievous things at the hands of the 
men of Thebes; so, as it chanced that Cleomenes, the son of 
Anaxandridas, and the Lacedaemonians were in their neighbour- 
hood, they first of all offered to surrender themselves to them. 
But the Lacedaemonians refused to receive them, and said — 

“ We dwell too far off from you, and ours would be but chill 
succour. Ye might oftentimes be carried into slavery before 
one of us heard of it. We counsel you rather to give yourselves 
up to the Athenians, who are your next neighbours, and well 
able to shelter you.” 

This they said, not so much out of good will towards the Pla- 
tseans as because they wished to involve the Athenians in trouble 
by engs^ing them in wars with the Boeotians. The Platseans, 
however, when the Lacedaemonians gave them this counsel, 

( complied at once; and when the saci^ce to the Twelve Gods 
was being offered at Athens, they came and sat as suppliants 
about the altar,^ and gave themselves up to the Athenians. 
The Thebans no sooner learnt what the Plataeans had done than, 
instantly they marched out against them, while the Athenians 
sent troops to their aid. As ^ two armies were about to join 
battle, the Corinthians, who chanced to be at hand, would not 
allow them to engage; both sides consented to take them fm: 
arbitrators, whereupon they made up the quarrel, and fixed the 
boundary-Hne betwe^ the two states upon this condition: to 
wit, that if any of the Boeotians wished no loiter to belong to 
Bceotia, the Thebans should albw them to folbw their own 
inclinations. The Corinthiaas, when they had thus decreed, 

^ Hercules was among the gods specially wcarshipped at Maratinm, 

* The altar of the Twelve Gods at Athens has been mentioned before 
(ii. 7). It was in the Agora. 
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forthwith departed to their homes: the Athenians likewise set 
off on their return; but the Boeotians fell upon them during the 
march, and a battle was fought wherein they were worsted by 
the Athenians. Hereupon these last would not be bound by 
the line which the Corinthians had fixed, but advanced beyond 
those limits, and made the Asopus ^ the boundary-line between 
the country of the Thebans and that of the Plataeans and 
Hysians. Under such circumstances did the Plataeans give 
themselves up to Athens ; and now they were come to ilarathon 
to bear the Athenians aid. 

109. The Athenian generals were divided in their opinions; 
and some advised not to risk a battle, because they were too 
few to eng^e such a host as that of the Medes, while others 
were for fighting at once; and among these last was Miitiades. 
He therefore, seeing that opinions were thus divided, and that 
the less wordiy counsel appeared likely to prevail, resolved to 
go to the poiemarch, and have a conference with bun. For the 
man on whom the lot fell to be polemarch® at Athens was 
entitled to give his vote with the ten generals, since anciently ® 
the Athenians allowed him an equal right of voting with diem* 
The poiemarch at this juncture was ^Uimadius of Aphidnae; 
to him therefore Miitiades went, and said: — 

“ With thee it rests, Callimachus, either to bring Athens to 
slavery, or, by securing her freedom, to leave behind thee to all 
future generations a memory beyond even Harmodius and Aris- 
togeiton. For never since the time that the Athenians became 
a people were they in so great a danger as now. If they bow 
their necks beneath the yoke of the Medes, the woes which they 
will have to suffer when given into the power of Hippias are 
already determined on; if, on die other hand, they fight and 
overcome, Athens may rise to be the very first city in Greece. 
How it comes to pass that these things are likely to happen, 
and how the determining of them in some sort rests with 
I win now proceed to make dear. We ^nerals are ten in 
number, and our votes are divided; half of us wish to engage, 
half to avoid a amibat. Now, if we do not fight, I look to sese 
a great distobance at Athens which will shake men^s 
tions, and then I fear they will sutoiit themselv^; Imt if we 
fight the battfe before any unsoundness show itself 

^ The As^us is the great rmr of sapthoB 

» The Poi«narcli, or War- Archcai, was the thkd at^dboa ia ^ 

* Wh^ Herodotas wrota, the potoiarch had bo miMtarvfoxieiQkm at 
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citizens, let the gods but give us fair play, and we are well able 
to overcome the enemy. On thee therefore we depend in this 
matter, which lies wholly in thine own power. Thou hast only 
to add thy vote to my side and thy country will be free, and 
not free only, but the first state in Greece, Or, if thou pre- 
ferrest to give thy vote to them who would decline the combat, 
then the reverse will follow.” 

no. Miltiades by these words gained Callimachus; and the 
addition of the polemarch’s vote caused the decision to be in 
favour of fighting. Hereupon all those generals who had been 
desirous of hazarding a battle, when their turn came to com- 
mand the army, gave up their r%ht to Miltiades. He however, 
though he accepted their offers, nevertheless waited, and would 
not %ht, until his own day of command arrived in due course. 

111. Ihen at length, when his own turn was come, the Athe- 
nian battle was set in array, and this was the order of it. Calli- 
machus the polemarch led the right wing; for it was at that 
time a rule with the Athenians to give tiie right wing to the 
polemarch.^ After this followed the tribes, according as they 
were numbered, in an unbroken line; while last of all came the 
Plataeans, forming the left wing. And ever since that day it 
has been a custom with the Athenians, in the sacrifices and 
assemblies held each fifth year at Athens,* for the Athenian 
herald to implore the blessing of the gods on the Plataeans core 
jointly with the Athenians. Now, as they marshalled the host 
upon the field of Marathon, in order that the Athenian front 
might be of equal length with the Median, the ranks of the 

I centre were diminished, and it became the weakest part of the 
line, while the wings were both made strong with a depth of 
many ranks. 

112. So when the battle was set in anay, and the victims 
showed themselves favourable, instantly the Athenians, so soon 
as they were let go, chaiged t^ barbarians at a run. Now the 
distance between the two anni^ was little short of eight fur- 
longs, The Persians, therefore, when th^ saw the Greeks 
coming on at qieed, made ready to receive them, although it 
seemed to them that the Athenians were bereft of their ^nses, 

^ The right wing was the spedal post of honcMir (vide infra, ix. %i). The 
Polemarch took the post as representative of the king, whose positi^ it 
had been in the ancient times. 

* The Panathenaic festival is probably inteaded. It was hi id eveij 
fifth year once in every four years, half-way between the (^ya^pie 
festivals), and was the great religious assemldy of the Atbeniaos. 
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and bent upon their own destruction; for they saw a mere 
handful of men coming on at a run without either horsemen 
or archers. Such was the opinion of the barbarians; but the 
Athenians in dose array fell upon them, and fought in a manner 
worthy of being recorded. They were the first of the Greeks, 
so far as I know, who introduced the custom of chaiging the 
enemy at a run, and they were likewise the first who dared to 
look upon the Median garb, and to face men dad in that fashion. 
Until this time the very name of the Medes had been a tenor 
to the Greeks to hear. 

113. The two armies fought together on the plain of Marathon 
for a length of time; and in the mid battle, where the Persians 
themselves and the Sacae had their place, the barbarians were 
victorious, and broke and pursued the Greeks into the im^r 
country; but on the two wings the Athenians and the Platseans 
defeated the enemy. Having so done, they suffered the rtmted 
barbarians to fly at their ease, and joining the two wings in 
one, fell upon those who had broken their own centre, and 
fought and conquered them. These likewise fled, and now the 
Athenians hung upon the runaways and cut them down, chasing 
them all the way to the shore, on reaching whidu they laid hold | 
of the ships and called aloud for fire. 

114. It was in the struggle here that (illimachus the pofe- 
march, after greatly distinguishing himself, lost his life; Stra- 
laus too, the son of ThrasSaiis, one of the generals, was slain; 
and Cyna^rus, tl^ son of Euphorion, havii^ seized on a vessel 
of the enemy’s by the ornament at the stem,^ had his hand cut 
off by the blow of an axe, and so peristed; as likewise dkJ 
many other Athenians of note and name. 

115. Nevertheless the Athenians secured in this way seven 
of the vessels; while with the remainder the barbarians pushed 
off, and taking aboard their Eretrian {Hisoners from the isimid 
where they had left them, doubled Cape Sunium, hoping to 
reach Athens before the return of the Athenians. The .^emseo- 
zudae were accused by their cminbrymen of suggestii^ this camse 
to them; they had, it was said, an tmebrstanding with the 
P^ians, and made a sagnal to tl^n, by raising a shield, after 
ih&y ware embark^ in tl^ ships. 

^ Tbeomantrait at thesternocHisistedofwoodtea planks carved 
la .c^tmaaooe of the sweep hf wbick tlie stem aocimt rose 

kom Uie sea. ¥essc^ wece ordSaaiilf raii^ aioii^ a beadt tMr 

Stems tovraurds the shore, and Uhk were Mabk to be seised by tiiie 
bmaxneat. 05®^ H. B.] 
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1 16. The Persians accordingly sailed round Sunium. But 
the Athenians with all possible speed marched away to the 
defence of their city, and succeeded in reaching Athens before 
the appearance of the barbarians: ^ and as their camp at Mara- 
thon had been pitched in a precinct of Hercules, so now they 
encamped in another precinct of the same god at Cynosarges.^ 
The barbarian fleet arrived, and lay to off Phalerum, which was 
at that time the haven of Athens;® but after resting awhile 
upon their oars, they departed and sailed away to Asia. 

117. There fell in this battle of Marathon, on the side of the 
barbarians, about six thousand and four hundred men; on that 
of the Athenians, one hundred and ninety-two. Such was the 
number of the slain on the one side and the other. A strange 
prodigy likewise happened at this fight. Epizelus, the son of 
Cuphagoras, an Athenian, was in the thick of the fray, and 
behaving himself as a brave man should, when suddenly he was 
stricken with blindness, without blow of sword or dart; and this 
blindness continued thenceforth during the whole of his after 
life. The following is the account which he himself, as I have 
heard, gave of the matter: he said that a gigantic warrior, with 
a huge beard, which shaded all his shield, stood over against him; 
but the ghostly semblance passed him by, and slew the man at 
his side. Such, as 1 understand, was the tale which EpizSlus 
told.^ 

118. Datis meanwhile was on his way back to Asia, and 
had reached Myconus,® when he saw in his sleep a vision. What 
it was is not known; but no sooner was day come than he 
caused strict search to be made throughout the whole fleet, 
and finding on board a Phoenician vessel an image of Apollo 
overlaid with gold, he inquired from whence it had been taken, 
and learning to what temple it betonged, he took it with him 
in his own ship to Delos, and placed it in the temple there, 
enjoining the iSelians, who had now come back to their island, 
to restore the image to the Theban Delium,® which lies on the 

^ Marathon is six-and-twenty miks from Athens by the common ronte.^ 

* Supra, V, 63. Cynosaxges was atuated very near the famous Lycmum, 
the school of Adstoue. 

* Supra, V. 63. 

^According to Plutarch, Theseis was seen by a great number of ^ 
Athenians fighting on their side against the Persians. 

• It lies between Tenos {Tino) and Icaria {N^aria). 

• This temple acguired a special celebrity from the defeat which the 
Athenians sufiered m its neighbourhood in the e^hth year of the P^Aopoe;* 
nesian war, b.c. 424. The name of Delium is sam to have been govern to It 
because it was built aft® the model of Apollo’s temple at JOelos., 
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coast over against Chaicis. Having left these injunctions, he 
sailed away; but the Delians failed to restore the statue; audit 
was not till twenty years afterwards that the Thebans, warned 
by an oracle, themselves brought it back to Delium. 

119. As for the Eretrians, whom Datis and Artaphemes had 
carried away captive, when the fleet reached Asia, they were 
taken up to Susa. Now Eling Darius, before they were made his 
prisoners, nourished a fierce anger against these men for having 
injured him without provocation; but now that he saw them 
brought into his presence, and become his subjects, he did them 
no other harm, but only settled them at one of his own stations 
in Cissia — ^a place called Ardericca — ^two hundred and ten fur- 
longs distant from Susa, and forty from the well which yfelds 
produce of three different kinds. For from this well they get 
bitumen, salt, and oil, procuring it in the way that I will now 
describe: They draw with a swij^, and instead of a bucket 
make use of the half of a wine-slm; with this the man dips, 
and after drawing, pours the liquid into a reservoir, wherefrom 
it passes into another, and there takes three different shapes. 
Tl^e salt and the bitumen forthwith collect and harden, while 
the oil is drawn off into casks. It is calted by the Persians 

rhadinac^,” is black, and has an unpleasant smell. Here then 
E^g Darius establisl^ the Eretrians; and here they continued 
to my time, and still spoke then old language. So dms it fared 
with the Eretrians. 

120. After full of the moon two thousand Lacedamonians 
came to Athens. So eager had they been to arrive in time, 
that they took but three days to reach Attica from Sparta. 
They came, however, too late for the battle; yet, as they had a 
longing to behold the Medes, they continued their march ixt 
Marathon and there viewed the slain. Then, after giving the 
Athenians all praise for their achievement, they departed and 

^turned home. 

^1 21. But it fills me with wonderment, and I can in no wise 
^believe the r^rt, that the Alcmseonidse had an understand^ 
with the Persiaj^, and held them up a shield as a sigi^, 

Athens to be brwi^t under the yoke of the barbaiians and of 
Hippias,---the Alcmaeonidae, who have shown themselves at ie®st 
as bitter haters of tyrants as was Callias, the son of Fhgsii|3|)et^ 
father of Hipponicis.^ This Callias was the only per^ 
at Athens who, when the Piastraridse were driven out, and i&dar 
^ Vi<fc zofra, viL 151. 
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goods were exposed for sale by the vote of the people, had the 
courage to make purchases, and likewise in many other ways to 
display the strongest hostility. 

[122. He was a man very worthy to be had in remembrance 
by all, on several accounts. For not only did he thus distinguish 
himself beyond others in the cause of his country’s freedom; but 
likewise, by the honours which he gained at the Olympic games, 
where he carried off the prize in the horse-race, and was second 
in the four-horse chariot-race, and by his victory at an earlier 
period in the Pythian games, he showed himself in the eyes of 
all the Greeks a man most unsparing in his expenditure. He 
was remarkable too for his conduct in respect of his daughters, 
three in number; for when they came to be of marriageable 
age, he gave to each of them a most ample dowry, and placed it 
at their own disposal, allowing them to choose their husbands 
from among all the citizens of Athens,^ and giving each in 
marriage to the man of her own dhioice.^] 

123. Now the Alcmgeonidae fell not a whit short of this person 
in their hatred of tyrants, so that I am astonished at the charge 
made against them, and cannot bring myself to believe that 
they held up a shield; for they were men who had remained in 
exile during the whole time that the tyranny lasted, and they 
even contrived the trick by which the Pisistratidse were deprived 
of their throne.® Indeed I look upon them as the persons who 
in good truth gave Athens her freedom far more than Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton,^ For these last did but exasperate the other 
Pisistratidae by slaying Hipparchus,® and were far from doing 
anything towards putting down die tyranny; whereas the 
Alcmseonidae were manifestly the actual deliverers of Athens, if 
at least it be true that the I^rthoness was prevailed upon by 
them to bid the Lacedaemonians sat Athens free, as I have 
already related. 

124. But perhaps they were offended with the people of 
Athens ; and therefore betrayed their country. Nay, but on the 

^In general the Athenian ladies — ^indeed, the Greek ladies without 
exertion — ^were not even a^ed to give their consent to the match pre- 
par^ for them. 

* This chapter is generally regarded as an Interpolation. It is wanting 
in several of the best MSS. 

» Supra, V. 63. 

<It is plain that Harodotus was of the same opinion as Thucydides 
(vi. 54-59)» that far too mudi honour was paid to the memory of these 
persons. 

* Supra. V. 55. 6a. 
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contrary there were none of the Athenians who were held in 
such general esteem, or who were so laden with honours. So 
that it is not even reasonable to suppose that a shield was held 
up by them on this account. A shield was shown, no doubt; 
that cannot be gainsaid; but who it was that showed it I cannot 
any further determine. 

125. Now the Alcmaeonidae were, even in days of yore, a 
family of note at Athens; but from the time of Alcmaeon, and 
again of Megacles, they rose to special eminence. The former 
of these two personages, to wit, Alcmaeon, the son of Megacles, 
when Croesus the Lydian sent men from Sardis to consult the 
Delphic oracle, gave aid gladly to his messengesrs, and aissisted 
them to accomplish their task. Croesus, informed of Alcmaeon*s 
kindnesses by the Lydians who from time to time conveyed hi& 
messages to the god,^ sent for him to S^zdis, and when he 
arrived, made him a present of as much gold as he should 
able to cany at one time about his person. Finding that this 
was the gift assigned him, Alcmaeon took his meBsmes, ard 
prepared himself to receive it in the following way. He dothed 
himself in a loose tunic, which he ma(k to bag greatly at tbe| 
waist, and placing upon his feet the widest buskms that be coud 1 
anywhere find, followed his guides into the treasure-house.. 
Here he fell to upon a heap of gold-dust, and in the first place 
packed ais much as he could inside his buskins, between tiiem 
and his 1^; after whidi filled the breast of his timk quite 
full of gold, and then ^pnnkling some amoz^ his haur, and 
taking some likewise in his mouth, he came forth from the 
treasure-house, scarcdy aUe to drag his legs along, like any- 
thing rather t^ a man, with his mouth crammed full, and 
bulk increased every way. On seeing him, Croesus burst into a 
laugh, and not only let him have all that he had taken, but 
gave him presents besides of fully equal worth. Thus this 
house became one of great wealth; and Alcmsemi was able to 
keep horses the chariot-race, and won the prize at Olympia,* 

126. Afterwards, in the generation whidi followed, Qisd^nes, 

king of Kcyon, raised the family to still greater emisaice 
among the than even that to whkh it had attained 

before. For thk Oislhenes, who was tl^ son of Aristonyiiiii% 
the grandson of Myron, and the great-grandson of Andreas, had 
a daughter, called Agaiista, whom he whhed to many to tiet 

»Siq)ra,i^ 

« There are stjKMog reasons for sci^)ecsMag the ^ole ol ^ story. 
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best husband that he could find in the whole of Greece. At 
tibie Olympic games, therefore, having gained the prize in the 
chariot-race, he caused public proclamation to be made to the 
following effect : — ** Whoever among the Greeks deems himself 
worthy to become the son-in-law of Qisthenes, let him come, 
sixty days hence, or, if he will, sooner, to Sicyon; for within a 
year’s time, counting from the end of the sixty days, Clisthenes 
will decide on the man to whom he shall contract his daughter.” 
So all the Greeks who were proud of their own merit or of their 
country flocked to Sicyon as suitors; and Clisthenes had a foot- 
course and a wrestling-ground made ready, to try their powers. 

127. From Italy there came Smindyrides, the son of Hippo- 
crates, a native of Sybaris — which city about that time was at 
the very height of its prosperity. He was a man who in luxuri- 
ousness of Sving exceeded all other persons. Likewise there 
came Damasus, the son of Am3nris, sumamed the Wise, a 
native of Siris. These two were the only suitors from Italy, 
From the Ionian Gulf appeared Amphimnestus, the son of Epis- 
trophus, an Epidamnian; from uEtolia Males, the brother of 
that Titormus who exceed all the Greeks in strength, and 
who wishing to avoid his fellow-men, withdrew himself into the 
remotest parts of the ^Etolian territory. From the Peloponnese 
came several — LeocSdes, son of that Pheidon, king of the 
Argives, who established weights and measures throughout the 
Peloponnese, and was the most insolent of all the Grecians — the 
same who drove out the Elean directors of the games, and him- 
self presided over the contests at Olympia — LeocSdes, I say, 
appeared, this Pheidon’s son; and likewise Amiantus, son of 
Lycurgus, an Arcadian of the city of Trapezus; Laph^es, an 
Azenian of Pseus, whose father, Euphorion, as the story goes in 
Arcadia, entertained the Dioscuri ^ at his residence, and thence- 
forth kept open house for all comers; and lastly, Onomastus, the 
son of Ag3BUs, a native of Elis. These four came from the 
Pdoponnese. From Athens there arrived Megades, the son of 
that Alcmaeon who visited Croesus, and Tisander’s son, Hippo- 
clides, the wealthi^t and handsomest of the Athenians. There 
was likewise one Euboean, L5rsanias, who came from Eretria, 
then a flourishing city. From Thessaly came Diactorides, a 
Cranonian, of the race of the Scopadae; and Alcon arrived from 
the Molossians. This was the list of the suitors. 

^ [Castor and Pollux, “ the great twin brethren, to whom the Darfaaa 
piay E. H. B,] 
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128. Now when they were all come, and the day appointed 
had arrived, Clisthenes first of ail inquired of each concerning 
his country and his family; after which he kept them with him 
a year, and made trial of their manly bearing, their temper, 
their accomplishments, and their disposition, sometimes drawing 
them apart for converse, sometimes bringing them all together. 
Such as were still youths he took with him from time to time to 
the gymnasia; but the greatest trial of all was at the banquet- 
table. During the whole period of their stay he lived with them 
as I have said; and, further, from first to last he entertained 
them sumptuously. Somehow or other the suitors who came 
from Athens pleased him the best of all; and of these Hippo- 
cKdes, Tisanderis son, was specially in favour, p^y on account 
of his manly bearing, and piutiy ^so because his ancestors were 
of kin to the Corinthian Cypselids. 

129. When at length the day arrived which had been fixed for 
the espousals, and Clisthenes had to speak out and declare his 
choice, he first of all made a sacrifice of a hundred oxen, and held 
a banquet, whereat he entertained all the suitors and the whole 
people of Skyon. After the feast was ended, the suitors vied 
with each other in music and in speaking on a given subject. 
Presently, as the drinking advanced, Hippoclides, who quite 
dumbfoundered the rest, called aloud to the flute-player, and 
bade him strike up a dmice; which the man did, and Hippo- 
dides danced to it. And he fancied that he was dancing excel- 
lently well; but Clisthenes, who was observing him, b%an to 
misdoubt the whole business. Then Hippodides, after a pause, 
told an attendant to bring in a table; aid when it was brought, 
he mounted upon it and danced first of all some Laconkn 
figures, then some Attic ones; after which he stood on his hesid 
upon the table, and began to toss his legs about. Clisthenes, 
notwithstanding that he now loathed Hippodides for a son-in- 
law, by reason of his dancing and his shamelessness, still, as he 
wished to avoid an outbreak, had restrained himself during 
first and likewi^ during the second dan(»; when, however, he 
saw him tossk^ las in the air, he coifid no longer contain 
himself, but <»it, Son of Tisander, thou hast danced thy 
wife away I ** “ What does Hippodides care? ” was the otters 
answer. And hence the proverb arose. 

130. Then Oisthenes commanded sSence, and spake tims 
before the assembled company : — 

^ Suitors of my daughter, well pleased am 1 ym a&; 
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r%hLt willingly, if it were possible, would I content you all, and 
not by malcmg choice of one appear to put a slight upon the 
rest. But as it is out of my power, seeing that I have but one 
daughter, to grant to all their wishes, I will present to each 
of you whom I must needs dbmiss a talent of silver, for the 
honour that you have done me in seeking to ally yourselves 
with my house, and for your long absence from your homes. 
But my daughter, Agarista, I betroth to Meades, the son of 
Alcmaeon, to be his wife, according to the usage and wont of 
Athens/’ 

Then Meades expressed his readiness; and Qisthenes had 
the marriage solemnised. 

131. Thus ended the affair of the suitors; and thus the 
Alcmaeonidse came to be famous throughout the whole of Greece. 
The issue of this marriage was the Qisthenes — so named after 
his grandfather the Sicyonian — ^who made the tribes at Athens, 
and set up the popular government.^ Megades had likewise 
another son, called Hippocrates, whose children were a Megades 
and an Agarista, the latter named after Agarista the daughter 
of Qisthenes. She married Xanthippus, the son of Ariphron; 
and when she was with child by him had a dream, wherein she 
fancied that she was delivered of a lion; after winch, within a 
few days, she bore Xanthippus a son, to wit, Perides, 

132. iiter the blow struck at Marathon, Miltiades, who- was 
previously held in high esteem by his countrymen, increased yet 
more in influence. Hence, when he told them that he wanted a 
fleet of seventy ships,* with an armed force, and money, without 
informing them what country he was going to attack, but only 
promising to enrich them if they would accompany him, seeing 
that it was a right wealthy land, where they might easily get as 
much gold as they cared to have — ^when he told them thK, they 
were quite carried away, and gave him the whole armament 
which he required. 

133. So Miltiades, having got the armament, sailed aga^t 
Paros, with the object, as he alleged, of punishing the Parians 
for having gone to war with AthSas, inasmuch as a trireme of 
theirs had come with tte Persian fleet to Marathon. This, how- 
ever, was a mere pretence; the truth was, that Miltiad^ owed 

^ Supra, V. 69. 

navy, untif the^tixn?^^^ the number was raised^ Themistod^ to 200 
(vide supra, ch. 89, and infra, viL 144). Miltiades therelcce toc^ the wiiofe 
Athenian navy on this expeditioa. 
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the Parians a grudge, because Lysagoras, the son of Hsias, wix> 
was a Parian by birth^ had told tales against him to Hyckmes 
the Persian. Arrived before the place against which his ex- 
pedition was designed, he drove the Parians within their walls, 
and forthwith laid siege to the city. At the same time he sent 
a herald to the inhabitants, and required of them a hundred 
talents, threatening that, if they refused, he would press the 
siege, and never give it over till the town was taken. But the 
Parians, without giving his demand a thought, proceeded to use 
every means that they could devise for the defence of their city, 
and even invented new plans for the purpose, one of which was, 
by working at night to raise such parts of the wall as were likely 
to be carried by assault to double their former height. 

Thus far all the Greeks agree in their accounts of this 
busings; what follows is related upon the testimony of the 
Parians only. Miltiades had come to his wit’s end, when one of 
the prisoners, a woman named Timo, who was by birth a Parian, 
and had held the office of under-priestess in the temple of the 
infernal goddesses, came and conferred with him. This woman, 
they say, beii^ introduced into the presence of Miltiades, 
advised him, if he set great store by the capture of the place, 
to do something which she could suggest to him. WTien there- 
fore she had told him what it was she meant, he betook himsdf 
to the hill which lies in front of the city, and there leapt the 
fence endosii^ the precinct of Ceres Thesmophorus,^ since he 
was not able to open the door. After leaping into the place he 
went stra^ht to the sanctuary, intending to something 
within it — eitha: to remove some of the holy things whidh h: 
was not lawful to stir, or to perform some act or other, I cannot 
say what— and had just reached the door, when suddenly a 
feeling of horror came upon him,* and he returned back the way 
he h^ come; tsit in jumping down firom the outer w^, he 
strained his thigh, ot, as some say, struck the ground with bis 
knee. 

135. So Miltiad« returned home sick, without bringing ^ 
AthSuans any money, and without conquering Paros, having 
done no wsm than to besi^ the town for six-and-twenty daj^ 
and ravg^ the remainder of the island. The f^urians, howerar, 
when it came to their knowl^ge that Tiro, the umfer-priestess 

Ch. 16, 

* He feel that he was doizig as act ol ix^at sIms ^ 

fanfXtiaxks of Ceres were not to be entered by men. 
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of the goddesses, had advised Miltiades what he should do, 
were minded to punish her for her crime; they therefore sent 
messengers to Delphi, as soon as the siege was at an end, and 
asked the god if they should put the under-priestess to death. 
“ She had discovered,” they said, “ to the enemies of her country 
how they might bring it into subjection, and had exhibited to 
Miltiades mysteries which it was not lawful for a man to 
know.” But the Pythoness forbade them, and said, Timo 
was not in fault; ’twas decreed that Miltiades should come to 
an unhappy end; and she was sent to lure him to his de- 
struction.” Such was the answer given to the Parians by the 
Pythoness. 

136. The Athenians, upon the return of Miltiades from Paros, 
had much debate concerning him; and Xanthippus, the son of 
Ariphron, who spoke more freely against him than all the rest, 
impleaded him before the people, and brought him to trial for his 
life, on the charge of having dealt deceitfully with the Athenians. 
Miltiades, though he was present in court, did not speak in his 
own defence; for his thigh had begun to mortify, and disabled 
him from pleading his cause. He was forced to lie on a couch 
while his defence was made by his friends, who dwelt at most 
length on the fight at Marathon, while they made mention also 
of the capture of Lemnos, telling how Miltiades took the island, 
and, after executing vengeance on the Pelasgians, gave up his 
conquest to Athens. The jud^ent of the people was in his 
favour so far as to spare his life; but for the wrong he had 
done them they fined him fifty tdents.^ Soon afterwards his 
thigh completely gangrened and mortified: and so Miltiades 
died; and. the fifty talents were paid by his son Cimon. 

137. Now the way in which Miltiades had made himself 
master of Lemnos was the following. There were certain Pelas- 
gians whom the Athenians once drove out of Attica; whether 
they did it justly or unjustly I cannot say, since I only know 
what is reported concerning it, which is tiie following: Heca- 
tseus, the son of Hegesander, says m his History that it was 
unjustly. “ The Athenians,” according to him, had given to 
the Pelasgi a tract of land at the foot of Hyraettus as payment 
for the wall with which the Pelasgians had surrounded their 
citadel. This land was barren, and little worth at the time; 
but the Pelasgians brought it into good conditicm; whereu|Km 

^ Fifty talents (above £ 12 . 000 ) is certainly an enonnons snm for the 
time. 
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the Athenians begrudged them the tract, and desired to recover 
it And so, without any better excuse, they took arms and 
drove out the Pelasgians,” But the Athenians maintain that 
they were justified in what they did. “ The Pelagians/* they 
say, ‘‘ while they lived at the foot of H)rmettus, were wont to 
sally forth from that region and commit outr^es on their 
children. For the Athenians used at that time to send their 
sons and daughters to draw water at the fountain called * the 
Nine Springs,’ inasmuch as neither they nor the other Greeks 
had any household slaves in those days; and the maidens, when- 
ever they came, were used rudely and insolently by the Pelas- 
gians. Nor were they even content thus; but at the last they 
laid a plot, and were caught by the Athenians in the act of 
making an attempt upon their dty. Then did the Athenians 
give a proof how mu<h better men they were than the Pelas- 
gians; for whereas they might justly have killed them all, 
having caught them in the very act of rebelling, they spared 
their fives, and only required that they should leave the country. 
Hereupon the Peiasgians quitted Attica, and settled in Lemnos 
and other places,” Such are the accounts respectively of 
Hecataeus and the Atiaenians. 

138. These same Peiasgians, after they were settled in Lem- 
nos, conceived the wish to be reveng^ on the Athenians, So, 
as tibiey were well acquainted with ^ Athenian festivals, they 
manned some penteconters, and having laid an ambush to catch 
the Athenian women as they kept the festival of Diana at 
Brauron,^ they succeeded in carrying off a large number, whom 
they took to Lemnos and there kept as concubines. After a 
while the women bore children, whom they taught to speak the 
language of Attica and observe the manners of the Atiienians. 
These boys refused to have any commerce with the sons of the 
Pelasgian women; and if a Pelagian boy struck one of their 
numl^, they all nmde common cause, and joined in avenging 
their comrade ; nay, the Greek boys even set up a claim to 
exercise lordsh^ over the others, and succeeded in gaining tte 
upper hand, "l^en these things came to the ears of the Peias- 

^Branron, as is safitcieutly evident from tills place, was cd the 
maritime demes Attica. The Braiiroma was a festival held otme m 
lour years, wherein the Attic glrls^ between the ages of five and teaa, ww 
in procession, dressed in crocus-coloured garm«it^ to the sanctuary^ 
there p^ormed a rite wherein they inutat&i bears. No Attic womm 
W3S allowed to marry till she had pmt through this ceremony. 
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gians, they took counsel together, and, on considering the 
matter, they grew frightened, and said one to another, 
these boys even now are resolved to make common cause against 
the sons of our lawful wives, and seek to exercise lordship over 
them, what may we expect when they grow up to be men? ” 
Then it seemed good to the Pelasgians to kill all the sons of the 
Attic women; which they did accordingly, and at the same 
time slew likewise their mothers. From this deed, and that 
former crime of the Lemnian women, when they slew their 
husbands in the days of Thoas,^ it has come to be usual through- 
out Greece to call wicked actions by the name of “ Lemnian 
deeds.” 

139. When the Pelasgians had thus slain their children and 
their w^omen, the earth refused to bring forth its fruits for them, 
and their wives bore fewer children, and their flocks and herds 
increased more slowly than before, till at last, sore pressed by 
famine and bereavement, they sent men to Delphi, and begged 
the god to tell them how they might obtain deliverance from 
their sufferings. The Pythoness answered, that tihiey must 
give the Athenians whatever satisfaction they might demand.” 
Then the Pelasgians went to Athens and declared their wish to 
give the Athenians satisfaction for the wrong which they had 
done to them. So the Athenians had a couch prepared in their 
townhali, and adorned it with the fairest coverlets, and set by 
its side a table laden with all manner of good things, and then 
told the Pelasgians they must deliver up their country to them 

; in a similar condition. The Pelasgians answered and said, 
“ When a ship comes with a north wind from your country to 
ours in a single day, then will we give it up to you.” This they 
said because they knew that what they required was impossible, 
for Attica lies a long way to the south of Lemnos.* 

140. No more passed at that time. But very many years 
afterwards, when the Hellespontian Chersonese had been brought 
under the power of Athens, Miltiades, the son of Cimon, sailed, 
during the prevalence of the Etesian winds, from Elaeus in the 

^ The tale went that the Sintian Lemnians, the original inhabitants of 
the island, having become di^wsted with their wives, on whom Venus had 
sent a curse, married Thraciau women from the cantinent. Hereupon 
their wives formed a conspiracy, and murdered their fathers and their 
husbands. HypsipyU alone had compassion on her fath» Thoas, and 
concealed him. Her fraud was afterwards detected; Thoas was killed, 
and Hypsipyl^ sold into slavery. 

* Lemnos is nearly 140 miles north of Attica. 
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Chersonese to Lemnos, and called on the Pelasgians to quit their 
island, remmding them of the prophecy whidi they had sup- 
posed it impossible to fulfil The people of Hephsestia obey^ 
the call; but they of Myrina, not a^owledging the Chersonese 
to be any part of Attica, refused and were besi^ed and brought 
over by force. Thus was Lemnos gained by the Athenians and 
Miltiades. 


ADDED NOTE ON THE BATTLE OF MARATHON: 

BY THE EDITOR 

The importance of the battle of Marathcm can hardly be overesthnated. 
The success of the Athenians inspired Greece to |[ird heinself to withstand 
the later (and greater) invasion of Xerxes. It is one of those victodes 
upon whi<^ the destinies of nations have hinged. But, apart hrom this 
aspect of the battle, we do well to remember that the great democr^ of 
Athens was baptised, if it was not bom, on that immortal field. Rightly 
did the Athenians regard Marathon as marking a decisive epoch in hear 
history. ** It was as S on that day the Gods had said to them: Go on and 
prosper.” 

For further information the student is refened to the histones of Thirl- 
wall and of Crete. In Rrof. Strachan’s edition of the sixth book of Hero- 
dotus, a careful account of the battle is given (Appendix i.; see the map). 
Greasy, in his Decistvs Battles of the World, suppu» a popular description. 

What Trafalgar and Waterloo have bewi to modem Europe, that — and 
more — ^Marathon and Salamis proved to the ancient world. Whereas in 
the former case, the sea-victory preceded the landryictory, in the latter 
the position is reversed. It is a curious coincidence that, in both these 
wmrld struggles, a period of >u 5 t ten years separated the naval and the 
la^ battles (b.c. 490 and 480; iun. 1805, and 18x5). 
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r. Now when tidings of the battle that had been fought at 
Marathon reached the ears of King Darius, the son of Hystaspes, 
his anger against the Athenians, which had been already roused 
by their attack upon Sardis,^ waxed still fiercer, and he became 
more than ever eager to lead an army against Greece. Instantly 
he sent off messengers to make proclamation through the sever^ 
states, that fresh levies were to be raised, and these at an in- 
creased rate; while ships, horses, provisions, and transports 
were likewise to be furnished. So the men published his com- 
mands; and now all Asia was in commotion by the space of 
three years, while everywhere, as Greece was to be attacked, 
the best and bravest were enrolled for the service, and had to 
make their preparations accordingly. 

After this, in the fourth year,* the Egyptians whom Cambyses 
had enslaved revolted from the Persians; whereupon Darius 
was more hot for war than ever,® and earnestly desired to march 
an army against both adversaries. 

2, Now, as he was about to lead forth his levies against Egypt 
and Athens, a fierce contention for the sovereign power arose 
among his sons; since the law of the Persians was, that a 
king must not go out with his army, until he has appointed 
one to succeed him upon the throne.^ Darius, before he ob- 
tained the kingdom, Imd had three sons bom to him from his 
former wife, who was a daughter of Gobryas; while, since he 
began to reign, Atossa, the daughter of C3nnis, had borne hhn 
four. Artabazanes was the ddest of the first family, and Xerxei 
of the second. These two, therefore, being the sons of different 
mothers, were now at variance. Artabazanes claimed Ihe 
crown as the eldest of all the diildren, because it was an estab-* 
lished custom all over the world for the eldest to have the 
pre-eminence; while Xerxes, on the other hand, urged that he 

^ Supra, V. IOO-3C02. 

• B.C. 487. The reckoning is inclusive, as usual. 

» Probably the revolt of Egypt was atixibuted to the machinations of the 
Gredks. 

« An aHusion to this custom is made in the first book (di. 208), in cob ^ 
nection with the expedition of Cyrus against the Massagetas. 

I16 
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was sprung from Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, and tlmt it 
was Cyrus who had won the Persians their freedom.* 

3. Before Darius had pronounced on the matter, it happened 
that Deraaratus, the son of Ariston, who had been deprived of 
his crown at Sparta, and had afterwards, of his own accord, 
gone into banishment, came up to Susa,* and there l^ard of the 
quarrel of the princes. Hereupon, as report says, he went to 
Xerxes, and advised him, in addition to all that he had urged 
before, to plead — ^that at the time when he was bom Darius was 
already king, and bore rule over the Persians; but when Arta- 
bazanes came into the world, he was a mere private person. It 
would therefore be neither right nor seemly that the crown 
should go to another in preference to himself. “ For at Sparta,'* 
said Demaratus, by way of suggestion, “ the law is, riiat if a 
king has sons before he comes to the throne, and another son is 
bom to him afterwards, the child so bom is heir to his father's 
kingdom.” Xerxes followed this counsel, and Darius, per- 
suaded that he had justice on his side, appointed him h^ suc- 
cessor. For my own part I believe that, even without this, ti» 
crown would have gone to Xerxes; for Atossa was all-powerfuL* 

4. Darius, when he had thus appointed Xerxes his heir, was 
minded to lead forth his aimi^; but he was prevented by death 
while his preparations were stih procmjing. He died in ti^ 
year following * the revolt of Egypt and the matters here related, 
after having re^ed in all six-ami-thirty years, kaving the 
revolted Egyptians and the Atheniai^ alike m^ponished. At 
his death the kingdom passed to his son Xerxes. 

5. Now Xerxes, on first mountii^ the thnH^e, was coldly dis- 
p<^€d towards the Grecian war, and made it his business to 
cohort an army against Egypt. But Mardonius, the son of 
Gobiyas, who was at the court, and had nK>re influence with him 
than any of the other Persians, bdng his own cousin, the child 
of a sister of Darius, pifed him with disaairses like the following ; — 

" Master, it is not fitting that they of Athens escape scot-free, 
. after doing the Pmians such great injury. Complete the work 
which thou hast now in hand, and then, when the pride erf E^ypt 


^ This was probably tho real oa which the daiiQ of Xerxes rested. 
Xerxes was of the Idood of Gyros; Artabazanes was not. 

» Supra, vi. 70. 

* Though DaritB had several wives (supra, m. SS), it is pn^>able that !be 
had but cme queen, namdy Atossa- This is rule wherever there is a 
semlkx and was clearly Uk citstom of the Persian court. 

*b.c.4S6. 

II 406 E 
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is brought low, lead an army against Athens. So shalt thou 
thyself have good report among men, and others shall fear here- 
after to attack thy country.” 

Thus far it was of vengeance that he spoke; but sometimes he 
would vary the theme, and observe by the way, “ that Europe 
was a wondrous beautiful region, rich in all kinds of cultivated 
trees, and the soil excellent: no one, save the king, was worthy 
to own such a land.” 

6. All this he said, because he longed for adventures, and 
hoped to become satrap of Greece under the king; and after a 
while he had his way, and persuaded Xerxes to do according to 
his desires. Other things, however, occurring about the same 
time, helped his persuasions. For, in the first place, it chanced 
that messengers arrived from Thessaly, sent by the Aleuadae, 
Thesisaliaa Imgs, to invite Xerxes into Greece, and to promise 
him all the assistance which it was in their power to give. And 
further, the Pisistratidae, who had come up to Susa, held the 
same language as the Aleuadae, and worked upon him even more 
than they, by means of Onomacritus of Athens, an oracle-monger, 
and the same who set forth the prophecies of Musaeus in their 
order.^ The Pisistratidae bad previously been at enmity with 
this man, but made up the quarrel before they removed to Susa. 
He was banished from Athens by Hipparchus, the son of Pisis- 
tratus, because he foisted into the writings of Musaeus a prophecy 
that tie islands which lie oS Lemnos would one day disappear 
in the sea, Lasus of Hermion4 ® caught him in the act of so doing. 
For this cause Hipparchus banished him, though till then they 
had been the closest of friends. Now, however, he went up to 
Susa with the sons of Pisistratus, and they talked very grandly 
of him to the king; while he, for his part, whenever he was in 
the king^s company, repeated to him certain of the orades; and 
while he took care to pass over all that spoke of disaster to the 
barbarians, brought forward the passages which promised then 
the greatest success. “ ’Twas feted,” he told Xerxes, ” that a 
Persian should bridge the Hellespont, and march an army ircm 
Asia, into Greece,” While Onomacritus thus plied Xerxes with 

^ Of Musaeus, as of Orpheus, with wbom hk name is commonly 
scaicely anything is known. All perhaps that can be said with cartamty 
is that poems believed to be ancient were current under his name as early 
as B.c- 520. [Campbell, Religion in Greek hUeraturef pp. 245-254.-^- 
E. H. B.} 

* Lasus of Hecmione was a lyric and dithyrambk: pok of the Inghe^ 
repute. He was said to have been the instructcff of Pindar. 
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his oracles, the Pisistiatidae and Aletiadae did sot cease to press 
on him their advice, till at last the king yielded, and igreed to 
lead forth an expedition. 

7. First, however, in the year followiig the death of Darius/ 
he marched against those who had revolted from him; and 
having reduced them, and laid all Egypt under a far harder yoke 
than ever his father put upon it, he gave the govemimmt to 
Achaemenes, who was his own brother, and son to Darius. This 
Achaemenes was afterwards slam in his government by Inards, 
the son of Fsammetichus, a Libyan. 

8. (§ I.) After Egypt was suMued, Xerxes, being about to 
take in hand the expedition gainst Athens, cdled toother an 
assembly of the noblest Persians, to learn their opinions, and 
to lay before them his own designs.* So, when the men were 
met, the king spake thus to than: — 

“ Persians, I shall not be the jSrst to bring in ammig ytm a 
new custom — I shall but follow one which has come down to us 
from our forefathers. Never yet, as our old men assure me, has 
our race reposed itself, since tl^ time when C3nrus overcame 
Astyages, and so we Persians wrested the sceptre from the 
Medes. Now in all this God guides us; and we, obeying his 
guidance, prosper greatly. What need have I to teU you of the 
deeds of Cyrus and Cambyses, and my own father Darius, how 
many nations they conquered, and added to our dominions? 
Ye know r%ht wi^ what great thugs they achieved. But for 
myself, I will say that, from the day on which I mounted the 
throne, 1 have not oeas^ to ccmsider by what means 1 may rival 
those who have preceded me m this post of honour, and mcrease 
the power of Persia as much as any of them. And truly I have 
pondered upon this, until at last I have found out a way whereby 
we may at once win glc»y, and likewise get possession of a land 
whidi is as hxge and as rich as our own — nay, whidi is even 
more varied in the fruits it bears— while at the same tkae we 
obtain satisfaction and reven^. For this cause I have now 
<alled you toother, that I may make known to yon vdiat I 
design to do. (§ 2.) My intent is to throw a hid^ over the 
Hellespont and march an army through Europe against &eeGe^ 

^ B.C. 485 - 

* These ^>eeches have scarceir any higher historic^ cnarac^ 
those of the coosimntcffs in the Uakd book. They he 
however as embodying Ptrsitm as well as Qteeh views of theesremnsl^Gibes 
mt cd which the wax arose, and the fe^iags ei those who Ih it* 

jOiiental respect for royalty strove to exonerate Kerxes horn aft hto i a 
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that thereby I may obtain vengeance from the Athenians for the 
wrongs committed by them against the Persians and against my 
father. Your own eyes saw the preparations of Darius against 
these men ; but death came upon him, and balked his hopes of 
revenge. In his behalf, therefore, and in behalf of all the 
Persians, I undertake the war, and pledge myself not to rest till 
I have t^en and burnt Athens, which hi dared, unprovoked, to 
injure me and my father. Long since they came to Asia with 
Aristagoras of Miletus, who was one of our slaves, and, entering 
Sardis, burnt its temples and its sacred groves;^ again, more 
lately, when we made a landii^ upon their coast under Datis 
and Artaphemes, how roughly they handled us ye do not need 
to be told. (§ 3-) For these reasons, therefore, I am bent upon 
this war; and I see likewise therewith united no few advantages. 
Once let us subdue this people, and those neighbours of theirs 
who hold the land of Pelops the Phrygian, and we shall extend 
the Persian territory as far as God's heaven reaches. The sun 
will then shine on no land beyond our borders; for I will pass 
through Europe from one end to the other, and with your aid 
make of all the lands which it contains one country. For thus, 
if what I hear be true, affairs stand: The nations whereof I have 
spoken, once swept away, there is no city, no country left in*all 
the world, which will venture so much as to withstand us in 
aims. By this course then we shall bring all mankind xmder 
our yoke, alike those who are guilty and those who are innocent 
of doing us wrong. (§ 4,) For yourselves, if you wish to please 
me, do as follows: When I announce the time for the army to 
meet together, hasten to the muster with a good will, every one 
of you ; and know that to the man who brings with him the most 
gafiant array I will give the gifts which our people consider the 
most honourable. This then is what ye have to do. But to 
show that I am not self-willed in this matter, I lay the business 
before you, and give you full leave to speak your minds upon it 
openly.” 

Xerxes, having so spok^, held his peace. 

9. (§ I.) Whereupon Mardonius took the word, and said — 

“ Of a truth, my lord, thou dost surpass, not only all livisg 
Persians, but likewise those yet unborn. Most true and right is 
each word that thou hast now uttered; but best of all thy 
resolve, not to let the lonians ^ who live in Europe — a, worthless 

' Supra, V, zoo-ioa. 

* This use of the term ** loniaD. ” lor the £urq;>ean Ckeeks is not casual^ 
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crew-mock us any more. It were indeed a monstrous thinf if, 
after conquering and enslaving the Sacs/ the Indians, the 
Ethiopians, the Ass3rrians, and many other mighty nations, not 
for any wrong that they had done us, but only to mcrease our 
empire, we should then allow the Greeks, who have done us sudh 
wanton injury, to escape our vengeance. What is it that we 
fear in them.^ — not surely their numbers? — not the greatness of 
their wealth? We know the manner of their battle — ^we know 
how weak their power is; already have we subdued their 
children who dwell in our country, the lonians, iEoIians, amJ 
Dorians. I myself have had experience of these men when I 
marched against them by the orders of thy fath^; and though 
I went as far as Macedonia,* and came but a little short of 
reac^g Athens itself, yet not a soul ventured to come out 
against me to battle. (§ 2.) And yet, I am told, these very 
Greeks are wont to wage wars against one another in the most 
foolish way, through sheer perversity and dbitishness. For no 
sooner is war proclaimed than they search out the smoothest and 
fairest plain that is to be found in ail the land, and there they 
assemble and fight; whence it comes to pass that even iht 
conquerors depart with great loss: I say nothing of the con- 
quered, for tiEiey axe destroyed altogether. Now surdy, as ^ 
they are all of one speech, they ought to interchange heralds 
and messengers, and make up differences by any means 
rather than battk; or, at the w<»st, if they must ne^ fight 
one against another, ti^ ought to post themselves as 
as possible, and so txy th^ qumrek. But, ncjtwithstanding that 
they have so fodish a mann^ of warfare, yet Greeks, when 
I led ray army against them to the very beards of Mac^onk, 
did not so much as think of offerij^ me battle. (§ 3.) Who 
then will dare, 0 king! to zn^ thee in arms, whm thou con^ 
with all Asia's warrims at thy back, and with all her ships? 
Fot my part I do not bdieve the Gr^ pa^Ie will be so fool- 
hardy. Grant, howev^, that I am mistaken herein, and tito: 
they are foolish enough to med us in open fight; in that case 
they will leam that are no such soldiers m the whole ircoM 
as we. Neverthe!^ let us spare no pains; for nothing comss 

but charactensttc ci th« Oriental modes of ^>eecb, and marks Herqdcto 

lor a keen observer of Httk peculi^ties. Here i»& lonias am 

<me of which stands deaoir lor A»atic, and the other k3r Eurc^ieaa Greece. 

^ Appar^tly Mardonius means the Scythians of Etirope^ vidiom Im 
represents as reduced to davery by the expeditkxi of Dar»«. 

*S^a, vi44,45. 
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without trouble; but all that men acquire is got by pains- 
taking.” 

When Mardonius had in this way softened the harsh speech of 
Xerxes^ he too held his peace. 

lo. The other Persians were silent; for all feared to raise their 
voice against the plan proposed to them. But Artabanus, the 
son of Hystaspes, and uncle of Xerxes, trusting to his relation- 
ship, was bold to speak : — “ 0 king ! ” he said, “ it is impossible, if 
no more than one opinion is uttered, to make choice of the best; 
a man is forced then to follow whatever advice may have been 
given him; but if opposite speeches are delivered, then choice 
can be exercised. In like manner pure gold is not recognised 
by itself; but when we test it along with baser ore, we perceive 
which is the better. I counselled thy father, Darius, who was 
my own brother, not to attack the Scyths,^ a race of people 
who had no town in their whole land. He thought however 
to subdue those wandering tribes, and would not listen to me, 
but marched an army against them, and ere he returned home 
lost many of his bravest warriors. Thou art about, 0 king I 
to attack a people far superior to the Scyths, a people dis- 
tinguished above others both by land and sea. ’Tis fit there- 
fore that I should tell thee what danger thou incurrest hereby. 
(§ 2.) Thou sayest that thou wilt bridge the Hellespont, and le^ 
thy troops through Europe against Greece. Now suppose some 
disaster befall thee by land or sea, or by both. It may be even 
so; for the men are reputed valiant. Indeed one may measure 
their prowess from what they have already done; for when 
Datis and Artaphemes led their huge army against Attica, the 
Athenians singly defeated them. But grant they are not suc- 
cessful on borii elements. Still, if they man their ships, and, 
defeatirg us by sea, sail to the Hellespont, and there destroy our 
bridge, — ^that, sire, were a fearful hazard. {§ 3.) And here ’tis 
not by my own mother wit alone that I conjecture what will 
happen ; but I remember how narrowly we escaped disaster once, 
when thy father, after throwmg bri(^es over the Thradaa 
Bosphorus and the Isto, maich^ against the Scythians, and 
they tried every sort of prayer to induce the lonians, who .had 
charge of the bridge over the Ister, to break the passage.* Qif 
that day, if Histiseus, the king of Miletus, had sided with the 
other princes, and not set himself to oppose their views, the 
empire of the Persians would have come to nought. Surdy ^ 
^ Supra» iv. 83. * Supra, iv. 133, 136- 1391. i 
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dreadful thing is this even to hear said, that the king’s fortunes 
depended wholly on one man. 

(§ 4.) “ Think then no more of incurring so great a danger 
when no need presses, but follow the advice I tender. Br^ 
up this meeting, and when thou hast well considered the matter 
with thyself, and settled what thou wilt do, declare to us thy 
resolve. I know not of aught in the world diat so profits a man 
as taking good counsel with himself; for even if things fall out 
against one’s hopes, still one has counseDed well, though fortune 
has made the counsel of none efiect: whereas if a man counsels 
ill and luck follows, he has gotten a windfall, but his counsel 
is none the less silly. {§ 5.) Seest thou how God with 
lightning smites always the bigger animals, and will not suffer 
them to wax insolent, while those of a lesser bulk chafe him 
not.^ How likewise his bolts fall ever on the highest bouses 
and the tallest trees? So plainly does He bve to bring down 
everything that exalts itseff. Thus ofttimes a mighty host is 
discomfited by a few men, when God in his jealousy sends fear 
or storm from heaven, and they perish in a way unworthy of 
them. For God allows no one to have high thoughts but 
Himself. (§ 6.) Again, hurry always brings about disasters, 
from which huge sufferings are wont to arise; but ra delay lie 
many advantages, not apparent (it may be) at first sight, but 
such as in course of time are seen of all. Such tl^ is my 
counsel to thee, O kingl 

(§ 7.) “ And thou, Itodomus, son of Gobryas, forbeaur to q>eak 
foolishly concemii^ the Greeks, who are men that ought not to 
be lightly esteemed by us. For while thou revilest the &eeks, 
thou dost encourage the king to lead his own troo|^ against 
them; and this, as it seems to me, is what thou art specially 
striving to accomplish. Heaven send tkm succeed not to thy 
wish! For slander is of all evils the most terrible. In it two 
men do wrong, and erne man has wrong done to him. The 
s^derer <bes wrong, forasmuch as he id>uses a man behmd his 
back; ami the hearer, forasmuch as he believes what he has 
not swdied into timroughly. The man slandaed m hfe 
absence suffers wrong at bands of both: for cme briE^ 
against him a fabe charge; and the other thinks him an evl- 
doer- (§ 8.) If, however, it must needs be that we go to war 
with this people, at least shorn the king to abi^ at home m- 
Persia. Then let thee and me both am m 

t^ie, ami do thou choose mt thy mea, an^ Wfth fiiee 
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whatever number of troops thou iikest, lead forth our armies to 
battle. If things go well for the king, as thou sayest they will, 
let me and my children be put to death; but if they fall out as 
I prophesy, let thy children suffer, and tibyself too, if thou shalt 
come back alive. But shouldest thou refuse this wager, and still 
resolve to march an army against Greece, sure I am that some 
of those whom thou leavest behind thee here will one day 
receive the sad tidings, that Mardonius has brought a great 
disaster upon the Persian people, and lies a prey to dogs and 
birds somewhere in the land of ike Athenians, or else in that 
of the Lacedsemonians ; unless indeed thou shalt have perished 
sooner by the way, experiencing in thy own person the might 
of those men on whom thou wouldest fain induce the king to 
make war.” 

II. Thus spake Artabanus. But Xerxes, full of wrath, 
replied to him — 

“ Artabanus, thou art my father’s brother — ^that shall save 
thee from receiving the due meed of thy silly words. One 
shame however I will lay upon thee, coward and faint-hearted 
as thou art— thou shalt not come wi A me to fight these Greeks, 
but shalt tarry here with the women. Without thy aid I will 
accomplish all of which I spake. For let me not be thought the 
child of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, the son of Arsames, the son 
of Ariaramnes, the son of Teispes, Ihe son of C3n:us,^ the son of 
Gunbyses, the son of Teispes, the son of Achsemenes, if I take 
not vengeance on the Athenians. Full well I know that, were 
we to remain at rest, yet would not they, but would most 
certainly invade our country, if at least it be right to judge from 
what they have already done; for, remember, it was they who 
fired Sardis and attadmd Asia. So now retreat is on both sides 
impossible, and the choice lies between doing and suffering 
injury; either our empire must pass under the dominion of the 
Greeks, or their land become the prey of the Persians; for 
there is no middle course left in this quarrel. It is right thm 
that we, who have in times past received wrong, should now 
avenge it, and that I should thereby discover what that great 

' The genealogy of himself which Parius caused to be engraved on the 
rocks of Behistun detennines absolutdy the number of generations betwecsi 
Xerxes and Achsemenes, proving what had been already surmised» that the 
names of Cyrus and Cambyses do not bekmg to the stem of Darius^ but are 
thrown by Xerxes into the list of hk ancestors in right cd his mother Ajtossa, 
the daught« of Cyrus. 
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risk^ is which Inm in marching against these men — men whom 
Pelops the Phrygian, a vassal of my forefathm,* subdued so 
utterly, that to this day both the land, and the people who 
dwell therein, alike bear the name of the conqueror I ” 

12. Thus far did the speaking proceed- Afterwards cveaii^ 
fell; Xerxes began to find the advice of Artabanus greatly 
disquiet him. So he thought upon it during the night, and con- 
eluded at last that it was not for his advantage to lead an army 
into Greece. When he had thus made up his mind anew, he 
fell asleep. And now he saw in the night, as the Persians 
declare, a vision of this nature — ^he thought a tall and beautiful 
man stood over him and said, “ Hast 3iou then changed thy 
mind, Persian, and wilt thou not lead forth thy host against tii 
Greelb, after commanding the Persians to gather together their 
levies? Be sure thou doest not well to da^nge; nor is tti^ a 
man here who will approve thy conduct. The course that tlxai 
didst determine on durii^ the day, let that be followed.” Afta: 
thus speaking the man seemed to Xerxes to fly away. 

13. Day dawned; and the kii^ made no account of thk 
dream, but called together the same Persians as before, and 
spake to them as follows: — 

** Men of Persia, fo^ve me if I alter the resolve to which I 
came so lately. Consider that I have not yet reached to the full 
growth of my wisdom, md that they who urge me to ei^age in 
this war leave me not to myself for a moment When I heard 
the advice of Artabanus, my young blood suddenly boiled; ami 
I spake words against him httie befitting his years: now how 
ever I confess my fault, and am resolved to follow his counsd. 
Understand then that I have changed my intmit with respect to 
carrying war into Greece, and cease to trouble yourselves.” 

When they l^ard these words, the Persians ware full of 
and, fallmg down at the feet of Xerxes, made obeisanoe to him. 

14. But when n%ht came, again the same vision stood over 
Xerxes as he slept^ and said, Son of Darius, it seems thou hast 
openly before dl the Persiaiis renouncal the expedition, makmg 
l%ht of my words, as though thou hadst not heard tl^n spoken. 
Know the^f ore and be well assured, that unless thou go forth to 
the war, this tfan^ shall happen unto thee— as thou art grown 

’ Xerxes refers here to the eazBer part ol the speech el 
the perils there pat fcsrwsarU (sajara, ch. lo, § 1-3)- 

* Herodotus t^ ns at the b^itaidng of lo^ Hi^ory th^ the B ers iaw 
cOQStdered Asia and Hts aatinps as thew own ^ 

,T 406 ■ -*B 
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mighty and puissant in a short space, so likewise shalt thou 
within a little time be brought low indeed.” 

15. Then Xerxes, greatly frightened at the vision which he 
had seen, sprang from his couci, and sent a messenger to cgJl 
A^banus, who came at the summons, when Xerxes spoke to 
him in these words: — 

Artabanus, at the moment I acted foolishly, when I gave 
thee ill words in return for thy good advice. However it was 
not long ere I repented, and was convinced that thy counsel was 
such as I ought to follow. But I may not now act in this way, 
greatly as I desire to do so. For ever since I repented and 
changed my mind a dream has haunted me, which disapproves 
my intentions, and has now just gone from me with threats. 
Now if this dream is sent to me from God, and if it is indeed 
his will that our troops should march against Greece, thou too 
wilt have the same dream come to thee and receive the same 
commands as myself. And this will be most sure to happen, I 
think, if thou puttest on the dress which I am wont to wear, and 
then, after taking thy seat upon my throne, liest down to sleep 
on my bed.” 

“ id. Such were the words of Xerxes. Artabanus would not at 
first yield to the command of the King; for he deemed himself 
unworthy to sit upon the royal throne. At the last however he 
was forced to give way, and did as Xerxes bade him ; but first 
he spake thus to the king: — 

“ To me, sire, it seems to matter little whether a man is wise 
himself or willing to hearken to such as give good advice. In 
thee truly are found both tempers; but the counsels of evil men 
lead thee astray: they are like the gales of wind which vex the 
sea — else the most useful thing for man in the whole world — 
and suffer it not to follow the bent of its own nature. For 
mysdf, it irked me not so much to be reproached by thee, as to 
observe, that when two courses were placed before the Persian 
people, one of a nainre to increase their pride, the other to 
humble it, by showii^ them how Imrtful it is to allow one’s heart 
always to covet more than one at present possesses, thou madest 
choice of that which was the worse bolh for thys^ and for the 
Persians. (§ 2.) Now thou sayest, that from the time whsi 
thou didst approve the better course, and give up the thoi^htof 
warring against Greece, a dream has haunted th^, by some 
god or other, which will not suffer thee to lay ^ide the 
tion. But such things, my son, have of a truth nothing dtvme 
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in them. The dreams^ that wander to and fto among mankind^ 
I will tell thee of what nature thiey are, — I wIm> have seen so 
many more years than thou. Whatever a man has been think- 
ii^ of during the day, is wont to hover round him in the vhkra 
of his dreams at night. Now we during these many days past 
have had our hands full of this enterprise, (§ 3 .) If however the 
mattCT be not as I suppose, but God has indeed some part 
therein, thou hast in brief declared the whole that can be said 
concerning it — ^let it e*en appear to me as it has to thee, and lay 
on me the same injunctiozis. But it ought not to appear to me 
any the more if I put on thy clothes than if I wear my own, nor 
if I go to sleep in thy bed than if I do so in mine — supposing, I 
mean, that it is about to appear at all. For this thi^, be it 
what it may, that visits thee in thy sleep, surely is not so far 
gone m folly as to see me, and because I am dressed in thy 
dothes, straightway to mistake me for thee. Now however our 
business is to see S it will r^ard me as of small account, and 
not vouchsafe to appear to me, whether I wear mine own dotibfis 
or thine, while it keeps on hauntiiig thee continually. If it| 
does so, and appears often, I should mjrsdf say that it was from I 
God. For the rest, if thy mind is fixed, and it is not possible to 
turn thee from thy design, but I must needs go and sleep in thy 
bed, well and good, let it be even so; and when I have done as 
thou wishest, let the dream appear to me. Till such time, 
however, I shall keep to my form^ opinion.” 

17 . Thus spake Ariabanus; and vdien 1^ had so said, think- 
ing to show Xerxes that his words were nmight, did according 
to Im orders, Havii^ put on the garments which X«rxes was 
wont to wear and tScen his seat up<m the royal throne, he 
lay down to sleep upexi ih& king’s own bed. As he slept^ 
there appeared to hm the very same dream which had 
seen 1^ Xerxes; it came and stood over Artabanus, and 
said^ 

“ Utou art the man, then, who, feigning to be tender of 
Xerxes, sedkest to dksuade him from leading his armies agamst 
the Gi^ksl But thou shalt imt escape scathless, either now or 
in time to con^, because thou hast sought to prevent ^bat nMdk 
h fated to happ^. As for Xcan^, it has plaii% tcM 
himsdf what will befall him, be refuses to perfqriii 
yddii^.” ^ ^ , 

xS. In such wori^ as Artabanus the 

imn, and th^ andi^voured to bum out eyes wk&iei^y4 
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irons.^ At this he shrieked, and, leaping from his couch, hurried 
to Xerxes, and, sitting down*at his side, gave him a full account 
of the vision; after which he went on to speak in the words 
which follow: — 

“ I, 0 Eong! am a man who have seen many mighty empires 
overthrown by weaker ones; and therefore it was fiiat I sought 
to hinder thee from being quite carried away by thy youth; 
since I knew how evil a thing it is to covet more thmi one 
possesses. I could remember the expedition of Cyrus against 
the Massagetae, and what was the issue of it; I could recollect 
the march of Cambyses against the Ethiops; I had taken part 
in the attack of Darius upon the Scyths; — bearing therefore all 
these things in mind, I thought with myself that if thou shouldst 
remain at peace, all men would deem thee fortunate. But as 
this impulse has plainly come from above, and a heaven-sent 
destruction seems about to overtake the Greeks, behold, I change 
to another mind, and alter my thoughts upon the matter* Do 
thou therefore make known to the Persians what the god has 
declared, and bid them follow the orders which were first given, 
and prepare their levies. Be careful to act so that the bounty 
of the god may not be hindered by slackness on thy part.” 

Thus spake these two together; and Xerxes, being in good 
heart on account of the vision, when day broke, laid all before 
the Persians ; while Artabanus, who had formerly been the only 
person openly to oppose the expedition, now showed as openly 
that he favoured it, 

19. After Xerxes had thus determined to go forth to the war, 
there appeared to him in his sleep yet a third vision. Tl^ 
Magi were consulted upon it,* and said that its meaning reached 
to the whole earth, and that all mankii^ would become his 

^ Putting out the eyes has been in all ages a conunon Oriental punish- 
ment. The earliest instance on recor<l is that of Zedekiah, whose eyes were 
put out by Nebucha^ezzar (Jerem. xxxix. 7; lii. ii). [But see now a 
reference to this hideous form of penalty In the recently disravered Code 
of Khairunurdbi,” circ. 2500 bx. — ^E. H. B.]. Grote sees in this whole 
narrative nothing but “ rdigious imaginatkm •* — a mythus embod3dng the 
deep O(siviction» alike of Gred£S and of Persians, that nothing short of a 
direct divine interposition could have broi^t about_ tiie trasscendently 
great events which were connected with the expedition of Xerxes.. I 
indhie, with Bishop Thirlwall, to suspect a foundation in fad for the stc^ies 
that were told, l^e weak mind of Xerxes may have imposed upon 
by a pretended spectre; and the stronger one of Artabanus may have been 
subdued by threats. 

* Vide supra, L 108. For the general practice among the Oii^^ 
nations to att€^ to (hreams, and to require an inteicpretatioa < 3 i fltoi 
hrom their priests, see Gen. xii 8; and Dan. h. 2; tv. 
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servants. Now the vision which the kii^ saw was this: I« 
dreamt that he was crowned with ar branch of an olive-tree, and 
that boughs spread out from the olive-branch and covered the 
whole earth; then suddenly the garland, as it lay upon his twow, 
vanished. So when the Magi had thus interpret^ the vbion, 
straightway all the Persians who were come together departed 
to their several goveran^ents, where eadi displayed tl^ greatest 
zeal, on the faith of the king’s ofers. For ^ hoped to obtain 
for themselves the gifts wHch had been promised. And so 
Xerxes gathered tc^ether his host, r^isacking evory com©: of 
the continent. 

20 . Reckoning from the recovery of Egypt, Xerxes spent four 
full years^ in collecting his host, and making ready ^ things 
that were needful for ms soldiers. It was not till tte dose of 
the fifth year that he set forth on his march, accmnpanied by 
a mighty multitude. For of all tic annaments whereof any 
mention has reached us, this was by far the greatest; insomudi 
that no other expedition compared to this seems of any account^ 
neither that which Darius undertook against the Scythians, nmr 
the expedition of the Scythians (which the attack of Darius was 
designed to avenge), when they, being in pursuit of the Cimme- 
rians, fell upon the Median territory, and subdued and held for 
a time almost the whole of Upper A^ia; ^ nor, again, that of the 
Atridae against Troy, of whfch we hear in story ; nor that of the 
Mysians and Teucrians, which was still earlier, wherein these 
nations crossed the Bosphorus into Europe, and, dter conqu©ing 
all Thrace, pressed forward till they came to the Icmian sea^ 
white southward they read^ as far as the river Pencus. 

21. All these expeditions, and others, if sudx there were, are 
as nothing compared with this. For was there a nation in a& 
Asia which Xeixes did not bring with him i^ainst Greece? Or 
was there a river, except those d unusual size, which sufficed 
his troops to drink? One natten furnished ships; another was 
arrayed among the foot^ldiers; a third had to supply horses; 
a fourth, transports for the horse and men likewise for ^ traasr 
port service; a fifth, sh^ of war towards the bribes; a 
ships and provisions. 

* Varioie modes 6ave been adopted of earofeiaing ^ ^ 

period betwe^ the battles of Marathon ami S alamis . AB acooiem aiplee 
m stating the intervsd at tea years. The nombecs in Hearodotns 
dtSenIty l^roug^t within tins IntervaL 

» Vide saiMra, i, 103-106; iv. i, 13. 

> By the loniaHi Sea ” means the Adrian (vide 

lay; and infra, ix* 9^} . 5 
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22. And in the first place, because the former fleet had met 
wifb so great a disaster about Athos/ preparations were made, 
by the space of about three years, in that quarter. A fleet of 
tnremes lay at Elaeus in the Chersonese; and from this station 
detachments were sent by the various nations whereof the army 
was composed, which relieved one another at intervals, and 
worked at a trench beneath the lash of taskmasters; while 
the people dwelling about Athos bore likewise a part in the 
labour. Two Persians, Bubares, the son of Megabazus, and 
Artachaees, the son of Artaeus, superintended the undertaking. 

Athos is a great and famous mountain, inhabited by men, 
and stretching far out into the sea. Where the mountain ends 
towards the mainland it forms a peninsula; and in this place 
there is a neck of land about twelve furlongs across, the whole 
cirtent whereof, from the sea of the Acanthians to that over 
against Toron^, is a level plain, broken only by a few low hills. 
Here, upon this isthmus where Athos ends, is San6* a Greek 
city. Inside of San 4 , and upon Athos itself, are a number of 
towns, which Xerxes was now employed in disjoining from the 
continent: these are, Dium, Olophyxus, Acrothoum, Thyssus, 
and Clednae. Among these cities Athos was divided, 

23. Now the manner in which they dug was the following:* 
a line was drawn across by the dty of San6; and along this the 
various nations parcelled out among themselves the work to be 
done. When the trench grew deep, the workmen at the bottom 
continued to dig, while others handed the earth, as it was dug 
out, to labourers placed higher up upon ladders, and these 
taking it, passed it on further, till it came at last to those at the 
top, who carried it off and emptied it away. AH the other 
nations, therefore, except the Phoenicians, had double labour; 
for the sides of the trench feU in continuaHy, as could not but 
happen, since they made the width no greater at the top than it 
was required to be at the bottom. But the Phoenicians showed 
in this the skill which they are wont to exhibit in aH their 
undertaking. For in the portion of the work which was aHotted 
to them they began 1^ making the trench at the top tmc& as 

^ Supra, vi. 44. 

* San6 was situated on the southern coast of the isthmus, near the month 
of the canal of Xerxes. 

.* Distinct appearances of the ancient cutting have been discovered 
almost across its whole extent, only failing where the cansd ^proaehed 
the sea, and somewhat indistinctly marked in the ^uvia! plain norUXi of 
the hills. The canal forms a line of ponds, from two to eight de^ mid 
from sixty to ninety broad, nearly from one sea to the other. : 
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wide as the prescribed measure, and then as they dug downwmrds 
approached the sides nearer and nearer together, so that when 
they reached the bottom their part of the work was of the same 
width as the rest. In a meadow near, there was a place of 
assembly and a market; and hither great quantities of com, 
ready ground, were brought from Asia, 

24. It seems to me, when I consider this work, that Xerxes, 
in making it, was actuated by a feeling of pride, wishing to dis- 
play the extent of his power, and to leave a memorial behimi 
him to posterity. For notwithstanding that it was open to him, 
with no trouble at all,^ to have had his ships drawn across the 
isthmus, yet he issued orders that a canal should be made 
through which the sea might flow, and that it should be of such 
a width as would allow of two triremes passing through it abreast 
with the oars in action. He likewise gave to the same persons 
who were set over the digging of the trendi, the task of 

a bridge across the river Strymon. 

25. While these things were in prepress, he was having caHea 
prepared for his bridges, some of papyrus and some of white flax, 
a business whidbi he entrusted to the Phoenicians and the Egyp- 
tians. He likewise laid up stores of provisions in divers places, 
to save the army and the beasts of burthen from suffering want 
upon their march into Greece, He inquired carefully about all 
jthe sites, and had the stores laid up in such as were most con- 
venient, causing them to be brought across from various parts of 
Asia and in various ways, some in transports and otl^ m 
merchantmen. The greater portiem was carried to LesKs^Act^ 
upon the Thrackn cc^t; some part, however, was convepd to 
Tyrodiza,* in the country the Farinthians, some to Doriscus,* 
some to Eion* upon the Strymon, and srxne to Ma^donk. 

26. During the time that afl these labours were in prioress, 
the land army which had been collected was marchmg with 
Xerxes towards Sardis, having started from Critalla in Cappar 
dock. At this spot all the host whkk was about to aocoir^iy 
the king in his passa^ across the oemtinent had been bidden to 
assemble. And here I have it not in my power to meastim 
which of the satraps was adjudged to have broo^t his troc^ m 
the most gaBaot suiay, and on that account rewarded by ^ 

^ The Bgbt the were ea^ tcao^xicted la 

across the Igmd. 

> The exact ^ecsBiiot he fixed; hat & was proh^j seas ^ Se^heam 
pmmtocy ol Slei^ieii. . 
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king according to his promise; for I do not know whether this 
matter ever came to a judgment. But it is certain that the 
host of Xerxes, after crossing the river Halys, marched through 
Phrygia till it reached the city of Celaenae.^ Here are the sources 
of the river Maeander, and likewise of another stream of no less 
size, which bears the name of Catarrhactes (or the Cataract); the 
last-named river has its rise in the market-place of Ceiaenae, and 
empties itself into the Maeander. Here, too, in this market- 
place, is himg up to view the skin of the Silenus Marsyas, which 
Apollo, as the Phrygian story goes, stripped off and placed 
there. 

27. Now there lived in this city a certain Pythius, the son of 
Atys, a Lydian. This man entertained Xerxes and his whole 
army in a most magnificent fashion, offering at the same time 
to give him a sum of money for the war. Xerxes, upon the 
mention of money, turned to the Persians who stood by, and 
asked of them, “ \^o is this Pythius, and what wealth h^ he, 
that he should venture on such an offer as this?” They 
answered him, “ This is the man, 0 king! who gave thy father 
Darius the golden plane-tree, and likewise the golden vine;* 
and he is stSl the wealthiest man we know of in all the world, 
excepting thee.” 

28, Xerxes marvelled at these last words; and now, address- 
ing Pythius with his own lips, he asked him what the amount 
of his wealth really was, Pythius answered as follows: — 

O king! I will not hide this matter from thee, nor make 
pretence &t I do not know how rich I am; but as I know 
perfectly, I will declare all fully before thee. For when thy 
journey was noised abroad, and I heard thou wert coming down 
to the Grecian coast, stra^htway, as I wished to give thee a sum 
of mon^ for the wax, I made count of my stores, and found 
them to be two thousand talents of silver, and of gold four 
millions of Daric staters,® wanting seven thousand. All this I 
willingly make over to thee as a gift; and when it is gone, my 

1 It is the modem Deenair (lat. 38® 3', long. 30® 20O. This town, which 
abounds in remains of high antiquity, is situated near the source of the 
southern or main stream of the Masander. 

*The golden vine was even mwe famous than the plane-tree. The 
bunches of grapes were imitated by means of the most costly predoos 
stones. It overshadowed the couch <m which the kings slept. 

* The stater was the only gold coin known to the Greeks generdly. It 
was adopted by them horn the Asiatics. The stater is equival^t to. ah<mt: 

3s. The Persian Daric was a gold coin very like the stater md d^ 
not greatly differ in value from it. 
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slaves and my estates in land will be wealth enough for my 
wants.” 

29. This speech charmed Xerxes, and he replied, *‘Dear 
Lydian, smce I left Persia there is no man but thou who has 
either desired to entertain my army, or come forward of his own 
free will to offer me a sum of money for the war. Thou hast 
done both the one and the other, feasting my troops magnifi- 
cently, and now making offer of a r^ht noble sum. In return, 
this is what I will bestow on thee. Thou shalt be my sworn 
friend from this day; and tihe seven thousand staters which are 
wanting to make up thy four millions I will supply, so that the 
full tale may be no longer lacking, and that thou mayest owe 
the completion of the round sum to me. Continue to enjoy all 
that thou hast acquired hitherto; and be sure to remain ever 
such as thou now art. If thou dost, thou wilt not repent of it so 
long as thy life endures.” 

30. When Xerxes had so spoken and had made good his 
promises to Pythius, he pressed forward upon his march; and 
passing Anaua, a Phrygian dty, and a lake from which salt fa 
gathered, he came to Colossse,^ a Phrygian city of great size, 
situated at a spot where the river Lycus plunges into a chasm 
and disappears. This river, after running under ground a 
distance of about five furlongs, reappears once more, and mipties 
itself, like the stream above mentioned, into the Mseander, 
Leaving Cotossse, the army appix^hed the borders of Phrygia 
where it abuts on Lydia; and here they came to a city calkd 
Cydraxa,® where was a pillar set up by Croesus, having an in- 
scription on it, showing the boundarks of the two countrks. 

31. Where it quits Phrygia and enters Lydia tl^ road 
separates; the way the Wt kads mto Caria, while that cm 
the right conducts to Surdis. If you follow this route, you 
must cross the Mseander, and then pass by the city Callatdlms, 
whare the men live who make honey oat of wheat and the fruit 
of the tamarisk.® Xerxes, who chose this way, found here a 
plane-tree * ^ beautiful, that he presented it with goki^ oma- 
maits, and put it under tl» care of one of his Immmtafa.® The 
day after, entered ihd Lydian capital 

^ [A town o& the Lycos {Churvk Suj, a tributarir oi the Msem 4 cti m 
that part of the Roioaa proviaoe of Asia called Phrygia by the CheiiES. 
Rjansay, Hist. Gsogr. of Asia Mmor, pp. 36-7; The Ciurdk in fka Maiam 
Empire, p. 466. — ^E. H. B.] 

* The hot near Sarai Kimi seem to msah ths site. 

* The tsmaoisk stlH grows here hi abaadanoe. 

« T^ plane-trees <A thk d^trict are magr^eent. * laira, ^ % 
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32. Here his first care was to send off heralds into Greece, 
who were to prefer a demand for earth and water, and to require 
that preparations should be made everywhere to feast the king. 
To Athens indeed and to Sparta he sent no such demand;^ but 
these cities excepted, his messengers went everywhere. Now 
the reason why he sent for earth and water to states which had 
already refused, was this: he thought that although they had 
refused when Darius made the demand, they would now be too 
frightened to venture to say him nay. So he sent his heralds, 
wishing to know for certain how it would be. 

33. Xerxes, after this, made preparations to advance to 
Abydos, where the bridge across the Hellespont from Asia to 
Europe was lately finished. Midway between Sestos and 
Madytus^ in the Hellespontine Qiersonese, and right over 
against Abydos, there is a rocky tongue of land which runs out 
for some distance into the sea. Ihis is. the place where no 
long time afterwards the Greeks under Xanthippus, the son of 
Ariphron, took Axtayctes the Persian, who was at that time 
governor of Sestos, and nailed him living to a plank.® He was 
the Artayctes who brought women into the temple of Protesilaus 
at Elaeus, and there was guilty of most unholy deeds, 

34. Towards this tongue of land then, the men to whom the 
business was assigned carried out a double bridge from Abydos; 
and while the Phoenicians constructed one line with cables of 
white flax, the E^ptians in the other used ropes made of 
papyrus. Now it is seven furlongs across from Abydos to the 
opposite coast. When, therefore, the channel had been bridged 
successfully, it happened that a great storm arising broke the 
whole work to pieces, and destroyed all that had been done. 

35. So when Xerxes heard of it he was full of wrath, and 
straightway gave orders that the Hellespont should receive three 
hundred lashes, and that a p^ of fetters should be cast into it. 
Nay, I have even heard it said, that he bade the branders take 
their irons and therewith brand the Hellei^nt. It is certain 
that he commanded those who scouiged Ihe waters to utter, 
as they lashed them, these hartorian and wicked words: “ Thou 
bitter water, thy lord lays on thee this punishment because thou 
hast wronged hun without a cause, having suffered no evil at hk 
hands. Verily King Xerxes will cross thee, wheth^- thou wSt or 

^ The reason for this abstia^ice is given below (ch. ;33). 

* Madytus was one of the less important cities of the C^ecsohe^ 

• Vide infra, ix. iiS-iao. - 
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no. Well dost thou deserve that no man should honour thee 
with sacrifice; for thou art of a truth a treacherous and un- 
savoury river.” ^ While the sea was thus punished by his orders, 
he likewise commanded that the overseers of the work should 
lose their heads. 

36. Then they, whose business it was, executed the unpleasing 
task laid upon them ; and other m^ter-buildeis were set over the 
work, who aca)mplished it in the way which I will now d^aribe. 

They joined tc^ether triremes and penteconters, 360 to support 
the bridge on the side of the Euxine Sea, and 314 to sustain the 
other; and these they placed at right angles to the sea, and in 
the direction of the current of the Hellespont, relieving by these 
means the tension of the shore cables. Having joined the 
vessels, they moored them with anchors of unusual size, that 
the vessels of the bridge towards the Euxine might resist the 
winds which blow from within the straits, and that those of 
the more western bridge facing the Egean might withstand the 
winds which set in from the south and from the south-east, 
A gap was left in the penteconters in no fewer than three places, 
to aSord a passage for such light craft as chose to enter or leave 
the Euxine. "^en all this was done, they made the cables 
taut from the shore by the help of wooden capstans. This 
time, moreover, instead of using the two materials separately, 
they assigx^ to eadi bridge mx cabks, two of whk±i were of 
white flax, while four were of papjmis. Both cables were of 
the same size and quality; but tl^ flaxen were the heavier, 
weighing not fess tl^ a ^ent the oibit. When the bidge 
across the channel was thus complete, trunks erf trees wae mwn 
into planks, which were cut to the width of the bridge, and 
these were laid side side upon the tightened cabl^, and then 
fastened on tl^ top. This (fene, brushwood was brought, and 
arranged upon the planks, after which earth was heaped upem 
ti]^ brnshwood, and the whole trodden down into a solid 
Lastly a bulwark was set up on either side of this causeway, erf 
sudi a !^%ht as to prevent the sumpter-beasts and the lueses 
hrom seemg ovar it and ta kiy^ fright at tb® water. 

37. And now when all was prepared— the bridges, aixl te 
wcs:}ss at Athos, the breakwaters about the mouths of the 
which maxfe to hind^ the sjrf from 

*1116 remark of Dean Blakestey is jest, that tbe Hdfeapootr 
kmd*k>cke4 and with a stream nmoiag some aaa hom 

to a persoQ who is sailing oa it allog&mfec ;die ^a^spearaHce olta rirtse.**" ^ 
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entrances/ and the cutting itself; and when the news came to 
Xerxes that this last was completely finished, — ^then at length 
the host, having first wintered at Sardis, began its march 
towards Abydos, fully equipped, on the first approach of spring. 
At the moment of departure, the sun suddenly quitted his seat 
in the heavens, and disappeared, though there were no clouds 
in sight, but the sky was clear and serene. Day was thus 
turned into night; whereupon Xerxes, who saw and remarked 
the prodi^, was seized with alarm, and sending at once for the 
Magians, inquired of them the meaning of the portent. They 
replied — “ God is foreshowing to the Greeks the destruction 
of their cities; for the sun foretells for them, and the moon for 
us.” So Xerxes, thus instructed,^ proceeded on his way with 
great gladness of heart. 

38. The army had begun its march, when Pythius the Lydian, 
affrighted at the heavenly portent, and emboldened by his gifts, 
came to ‘Xerxes and said — “Grant me, 0 my lord I a favour 
which is to thee a light matter, but to me of vast account.” 
Then Xerxes, who looked for nothing less than such a prayer 
as Pythius in fact preferred, engaged to grant him whatever 
he wished, and commanded him to tell his wish freely. So 
Pythius, full of boldness, went on to say — 

“ 0 my lord! thy servant has five sons; and it chances that 
all are cdled upon to join thee in this march against Greece. 
I beseech thee, have compassion upon my years; and let one 
of my sons, the eldest, remain behind, to be my prop and stay, 
and the guardian of my wealth. Take with ^ee the other 
four; and when thou hast done all that is in thy heart, mayest 
thou come back in safety.” 

39. But Xerxes was greatly angered, and replied to him ; 
“ Thou wretch! darest thou speak to me of thy son, when I am 
myself on the march against Greece, with sons, and brothers, 
and kinsfolk, and friends.^^ Thou, who art my bond-slave, and 
art in duty bound to follow me with all thy household, not 
excepting thy wife! Know that man’s spirit dwelleth in bis 
ears, and when it hears good things, straightway it fills all his 
body with delight; but no sooner does it h^ the contrary than 
it heaves and swells with passion. As whai thou didst good 
deeds and madest good offers to me, thou wert not abfe to boast 

» When these breakwaters were allowed to fall into decay, the two 
ends of the canal would soon be silted up and disappear. . 

* The anecdote is probably apocryphal 
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of havmg outdone the king in bountifulness, so now when tibasu 
art changed and grown impudent, thou shalt not receive all thy 
deserts, but less. For thyself and four of thy five sons, the 
entertainment which I had of thee shall gain protection; but 
as for him to whom thou clii^est above Ihe rest, the forfeit of 
his life shaU be thy punishment,” Having thus spoken, forth- 
with he commanded those to whom such tasks were assigned, 
to seek out the eldest of the sons of Pythius, and having cut his 
body asunder, to place the two halves, one on the right, 
other on the left, of the great road, so that the army might 
march out between them.^ 

40. Then the king's orders were obeyed; and the army 

marched out between the two halves of the carcase. First of 
all went tbe baggage-bearers, and the sumpter-beasts, and then 
a vast crowd of many nations mingled tt^ether without any 
intervals, * amounting to more than one half of the army. After 
these troops an empty space was left, to separate between them 
and the king. In front of the king went first a thousand horse- 
men, picked men of the Persian nation — ^then spearmen a 
thousand, likewise chosen troops, with their spear-heads point- 
ing towards the ground-next ten of the sacred horses called 
Nisaean, all daintily caparisoned. (Now these horses are called 
Nisaean, because they come from the Nisaean plain, a vast fiat m 
Media, producing horses of unusual size.) the ten sacred 

horses came the holy chariot of Jupiter, drawn by eight milk- 
white steeds, with charioteer on foot behind th^m hokiii^ 
the rems; for no mortad is ever allowed to mcaint mto the air. 
Next to this came Xerxes himsdf, riding in a chariot drawn by 
Nisaean h^ses, with his charioteer, Patiramphes, the stm of 
Otanes, a Persian, standing by his side.® 

41. Thus rode forth Xerxes from Sardis— but he was accus- 
tomed every now and thax, when the fancy took him, to ai%ht 
from his chariot and travel in a litter. Immediately l^hind tl^ 
king there followed a body of a thousand spearmen, the nobkst 
and bravest of the Pa:sians, holding their lan<^ in the usi^ 

* Compare with this the similar story of CEobazns (iv. 84). Ihe tales 
are iiziportaiLt» as indicatiog the rigoet with which personal sendoe was 
exacted amoi^g the Orientm aatioxis, espedally when the mcmardh, was 
himsdf gomg to held. 

* It is plam from the whote narrative (infra, ch- 60-86^ 210; ix. $t% 
that in the Persian army, as in the Greek, the emrtingea^ of ^ several 
naUons formed distinct and s^arate corps. 

*The Posian nxxiarchs fonght tmm d^iots to Use era o| Use 
l^kcedonian conquest. 
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maimer ^ — ^then came a thousand Persian horse, picked men — 
then ten thousand, picked also after the rest, and serving on 
foot.® Of these last one thousand carried spears with golden 
pomegranates at their lower end instead of spikes; and these 
encircled the other nine thousand, who bore on their spears 
pomegranates of silver. The spearmen too who pointed their 
lances towards the ground had golden pomegranates; and the 
thousand Persians who followed close after Xerxes had golden 
apples. Behind the ten thousand footmen came a body of 
Persian cavalry, likewise ten thousand; after which there was 
again a void space for as much as two furloi^; and then the 
rest of the army followed in a confused crowd. 

42. The march of the army, after leaving L^ia, was directed 
upon the river Caicus and the land of Mysia. Beyond the Caicus 
the road, leaving Mount Cana upon the left, passed through the 
Atamean plain, to the city of Carina. Quitting this, the troops 
advanced across the plain of Thebe,® passing Adramyttium, 
and Antandnis,^ the Pelasgic dty ; then, holding Mount Ida 
upon the left hand,® it entered the Trojan territory. On this 
march the Persians suffered some loss; for as they bivouacked 
during the night at the foot of Ida, a storm of thunder and 
lightning burst upon them, and killed no small number. 

45. On reaching the Scamander, which was the first stream, 
of sJl that they had crossed since they left Sardis, whose water 
failed them and did not suffice to satisfy the thirst of men and 
cattle,® Xerxes ascended into the Pergamus of Priam,^ since he 
had a longing to behold the place. When he had seen every- 
thing, and inquired into all parfculars^ he made an offering of a 
thousand oxen to the Trojan Minerva, while the Magians poured 
libations to the heroes who were slain at Troy. The night after, 
a panic fell upon the camp: but in the morning they set off 
with daylight, and skirting on the left hand the towns Rhoeteum, 

^ That Is, with the point upward, 

* These were probably the Immortals, who are spoken of in. ch. 83, and 
are there said to have served on foot. 

* The plain of Theb 4 was so called from an ancient town of that name in 
the northern part of the plain, at the foot of Mount Ida. 

* For the situation of Antandrus, vide supra, v. 26. 

* The true Ida must have been left ccmsiderably to the right. 

« Though the Scamander of Herodotus (the modern has a bed 

from 200 to 300 feet broad, yet the stream in the dry season is red&ced to 
a slender brook not more than three feet deep. 

^ By the “ Pergamus of Priam " is to be understood the a£ro|)bli^ 

{Hum. 
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Ophryneum, and Dardanus ^ (which borders on Abydos), on the 
right the Teucrians of Gergis,* so reached Afaydos.* 

44. Arrived here, Xerxes wished to look upon ail hi host; 
so as there was a throne of white marble upon a hfll near the 
city, which they of Abydos had prepared ^forehand, by Uie 
king's bidding, for hi especial use, Xerxes took his s^t on it, 
and, gazing thence upon the shore below, beheld at one view all 
his land forces and adi his ships. While thus employed, he felt 
a desire to behold a sailing-match among his ships, which accord- 
ingly took place, and was won by the Phoenicians of Sidon, much 
to joy of Xerxes, who was delighted alike with the race and 
with his army, 

45. And now, as he looked and saw the whole Hellespont 
covered with the vessels of his fleet, and all the shore and every 
plain about Abydos as full as possible of men, Xerxes con- 
gratulated himself on his good fortune; but after a little while 
he wept. 

46. Then Artabanus, the kir^s unde (the same who at the j 
first so freely spake his mind to the king, and advised him m>t | 
to lead his army against Greece), when he heard that Xerxes 
was in team, went to him, and said — 

“ How diSerent, sire, is what thou art now doing, from what 
thou didst a little while £^1 Tbm thou didst coz^ratulate 
thyself; and now, behold I thou weepest.” 

" There came upon me,” replied he, a sudden pity, when 
I thought of the shortness of man's life, and considered that of 
all this host, so numerenzs as it is, not one will be alive when a 
hundred years are gone by,” 

“ And yet there are sadder things in life than that,” returned 
the other. " Short as our time fe, there is no man, whether it be 
here among this multitude or dsewhere, who is so happy, as not 
to have felt the wish — will not say once, but full many a tfaae 
— ^that iw were dead rather than alive. Calamities fall upon us; 
sicknesses vex and harass us, and make life, short thoi^h it be, 
to appear long. So death, through the wretchedness of our fife, 
k a mc^t sweet refuge to our race: and God, who gives us the 
tastes that we enjoy of {Peasant times, is seen, in hk very ^ft^ to 
be envious.” 

47. “ True,” said Xerxes; " human life k even such ibm 

* Tbese were aU places of SDOLall importaoce oa or the 

* Supra, V. i22m 

> The rmoaks of Abydos lie a fittle oarth Ihe cas&i^jk ^ 

. 
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hast painted it, 0 Artabanus ! But for this very reason let us 
turn our thoughts from it, and not dwell on what is so sad, when 
pleasant things are in hand. Tell me rather, if the vision which 
we saw had not appeared so plamly to thyself, wouldst thou 
have been still of the same mind as formerly, and have continued 
to dissuade me from warring against Greece, or wouldst thou at 
this time think differently? Q)me now, tell me this honestly.” 

‘‘ 0 king! ” replied the other, “ may the dream which hath 
appeared to us have such issue as we both desire 1 For my own 
part, I am still full of fear, and have scarcely power to control 
myself, when I consider all our dangers, and especially when I 
see that the two things which are of most consequence are alike 
opposed to thee.” 

48. ^‘Thou strange man!” said Xerxes in reply — “what, I 
pray thee, are the two things thou speakest of? Does my land 
army seem to thee too small in number, and will the Greeks, 
thinkest thou, bring into the field a more numerous host? Or 
is it our fleet which thou deemest weaker than theirs? Or art 
thou fearful on both accounts ? If in thy judgment we fall short 
in either respect, it were easy to brii^ togeSier with all speed 
another armament.” 

49. “ O king 1 ” said Artabanus, “ it is not possible that a man 
of understanding should find fault with the size of thy army or 
the number of dry ships. The more thou addest to these, die 
more hostile will those two things, whereof I spake, become. 
Those two things are the land and the sea. In all the wide sea 
there is not, I imagine, anywhere a harbour large enough to 
receive thy vessels, in case a storm arise, and afford them a sure 
protection. And yet thou wilt want, not one such harbour only, 
but many in succ^sion, along the entire coast by whidi thou art 
about to make thy advance. In default then of such harbours, 
it is well to bear in mind that chances rule men, and not men 
chances. Such is the first of the two dangers; and now I will 
speak to thee of the second. The land will also be thine enemy; 
for if no one resists thy advance, as thou proceedest further and 
further, insensibly alluTKi onwards (for who is ever sated with 
success ?), thou wilt find it more and more hostile, I mean das, 
that, should nothing else withstand thee, yet the mere distance, 
becoming greater as time goes on, will at last produce a famine. 
Methinks it is best for men, when they take counsel, to be 
timorous, and imagine all possible calamities, but whm the 
time for action comes, then to deal boldly.” 
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50. Whereto Xerxes answered—" There is reason, O Arta- 
banusi in everything which thou hast said; but I pray thee, 
fear not all things alike, nor count up every risk. For if in each 
matter that comes before us thou wilt look to all pc^sible 
chances, never wilt thou achieve anything. Far better is it to 
have a stout heart always, and suffer one’s share of evils, than 
to be ever fearing what may happen, and never incur a mis- 
chance. Moreover, if thou wilt oppose whatever is said by 
others, without thyself showing us the sure course which we 
ought to take, thou art as likely to lead us into failure as they 
who advise differently; for thou art but on a par with them. 
And as for that sure course, how canst thou show it us wi^in 
thou art but a man? I do not believe thou canst. Success for 
the most part attends those who act boldly, not those who 
weigh everything, and are slack to venture, lliou seest to bow 
great a height tbe power of Persia has now reached — never 
would it have grown to this point if they who sate upon the 
throne before me had been like-minded with thee, or even, 
though not like-minded, had listened to councillors of such a 
spirit. ’Twas by brave ventures that they extended their 
sway; for great empires can only be conquered by great risks. 
We follow then the example of our fathers in making this march ; 
and we set forward at &e best season of the year; so, wt^n 
we have brought Europe under us, we shall return, without 
suffering from want experiencing any other calamity. For 
while on the one hand we carry vast stores of provisions with 
us, on the other we shall have the grain of all tlie countries and 
nations that we attack; since <mr march k not directed against 
a pastoral people, but against who are tillers of the ground,*’ 

51. Then said Artabanus — ^"If, sire, thou art determined 
that we shall not fear anything, at least hearken to a counsel 
whi<hIwishtooffer; for when the matters in hand are so many, 
cme cannot Imt liave much to say. Thou knowest that Cyras 
the son of Caunbyses reduced and made tributary to the Persians 
all the race of the lonians, except only those of Attka.^ Now 
my advice is, that thou on ao accmmt lead forth these 
s^iKt their fathers;^ since we are well aMe to overa>iE« them 
without such aid. Their dioke, if we take them with us to tbe 
war, lies between showing themsdves ti^ nmst wicked of 

^ of course, was not true; but tbe Pecsiai^ might not nnnafiHaky 
be supposed ignoramt of aU the loolam^ of Btoope Use. 

* Vide infra, viiL 22, where Tt^^oolsto^ maikss use of the ssuae argument 
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by helpmg to enslave their fatherland, or the most righteous by 
joining in the struggle to keep it free. If then they choose the 
side of injustice, they mil do us but scant good; while if they 
determine to act justiy, they may greatly mjure our host. Lay 
thou to heart the old proverb, which says truly, ' The beginning 
and end of a matter are not always seen at once,’ ” 

52. “ Artabanus,” answered Xerxes, “ there is nothing in all 
that thou hast said, wherein thou art so wholly wrong as in this, 
that thou suspectest the faith of the lonians. Have they not 
given us the surest proof of their attachment, — a proof which 
thou didst thyself witness, and likewise all those who fought 
with Darius against the Scythians? When it lay wholly with 
them to save or to destroy the entire Persian army, they dealt 
by us honourably and with good faith, and did us no hurt at all. 
Besides, they will leave behmd them in our country their wives, 
their children, and their properties — can it then be conceived 
that they will attempt rebellion? Have no fear, therefore, on 
this score ; but keep a brave heart and uphold my house and 
empire. To thee, and thee only, do I intrust my sovereignty.” 

53. After Xerxes had thus spoken, and had sent Artabanus 
away to return to Susa, he summoned before him all the Persians 
of most repute, and when they appeared, addressed them in 
these words: — 

“ Persians, I have brought you together because I wished to 
exhort you to behave bravely, and not to sully with disgrace the 
former achievements of the Persian people, which are very great 
and famous. Rather let us one and all, singly and jointly, exert 
ourselves to the uttermost; for the matter wherein we are 
engaged concerns the common weal. Strain every nerve, then, 
I breech you, in this war. Brave warriors are the men we 
march against, if report says true; and such that, if we conquer 
them, there is not a people in all the world which will venture 
thereafter to withstand our arms. And now let us offer prayers 
to the gods ^ who watch over the welfare of Persia, and ihen 
cross the channel.” 

54. All that day the preparations for the passage continued; 
and on the morrow they burnt aH kinds of spices u^n the 
bridges, and strewed the way with myrtle-boughs, while th^ 
waited anxiously for the sun, which they hoped to see as he r(^» 
And now the sun appeared; and Xerxes took a golden goblet 

^ Orxxmzd is spokea of throughout Ixi^cnpticms as ** chief 
gods.** [See chap, on " Persian Rdigion,” in Meniies' Sist^ ^ 

— E. H. B.1 
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and poured from it a libation into the sea, praying the while 
with his face turned to the sun, ** that no misfortune might befall 
him such as to hinder his conquest of Europe, until he had 
penetrated to its uttermost boundaries.” After he had prayed, 
he cast the golden cup into the Hellespont, and with it a goldm 
bowl, and a Persian sword of the kind which they call adnaas.^ 
I cannot say for certain whether it was as an oSering to the sun- 
god that he threw these things into the deep, or whether he had 
repented of having scourged the Hellespont, and thought by bk 
gifts to make amends to the sea for what he had done. 

55. When, however, his offering were made, the army began 
to cross; and the foot-soldiers, with the horsemen, passed over 
by one of the bridges— that (namely) which lay towards the 
Euxine— while the sumpter-beasts and the camp-followers passoi 
by the other, which looked on the Egean. Foremost went the 
Ten Thousand Persians, ail wearing garlands upon their heads; 
and after them a mixed multitude of many nations. These 
crossed upon the first day. 

On the next day the horsemen began the passage; and with 
them went the soldiers who carried their spears with the point 
downwards, garlanded, like the Ten Thousand; — then came 
the sacred horses and the saored chariot; next Xerxes with 
his lancers and the thousand horse; then the rest of the army. 
At the same time the ships sailed over to the opposite shore. 
According, however, to another account which I have heard, the 
king cro^^ the last. 

56. As soon as Xerxes had reached t]be European side, he 
stood to contemplate his army as they crossed under ti» ksh. 
And the crossing continued during seven days and seven n%hts, 
without rest or pause. *Tis said that here, after Xerxes had 
made the passage, a HeiI«;pontian exclaimed — 

“ Why, 0 Jove, dost thou, in the likeness of a Persian man, 
and wil^ the name of Xerxes instead of thine own, lead the 
whole race dE mankind to the destruction of Greece? It wouki 
have been as easy for thee to destroy it without their aid I ” 

57. When the whole army had crossed, and the troops were 
now upon their march, a strange prod^y appeared to tbm^ 
whereof the king made no account, though its mean i ng was not 
difficult to conjecture- Now the prod%y was this:— a nme 
brought forth a hare. Eerd^ k was s^wn pl^y 

* The Persian aemacss was a sheet not a It was 

ateaight not curved. 
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that Xerxes would lead forth his host against Greece with 
mighty pomp and splendour, but, in order to reach again the 
spot from which he set out, would have to run for his life. 
There had also been another portent, while Xerxes was still at 
Sardis — a mule dropped a foal, neither male nor female; but 
this likewise was disr^arded. 

58. So Xerxes, despising the omens, marched forwards; and 
his land army accompanied him. But the fleet held an opposite 
course, and, sailing to the mouth of the Hellespont, made its 
way dong the shore. Thus the fleet proceeded westward, 
making for Cape Sarpldon,^ where the orders were that it 
should await the coming up of the troops; but the land army 
marched eastward along the Chersonese, leaving on the right 
the tomb of Hell 4 , the daughter of Athamas, and on the left 
the city of Cardia. Having passed through the town which is 
called Agora, they skirted 3 ie shores of the Gulf of Melas, and 
then crossed the river Melas, whence the gulf takes its name, 
the waters of which they found too scanty to supply the host. 
From this point their march was to the west; and after passing 
iEnos,* an Mollan settlement, and likewise Lake Stentoris,* 
they came to Doriscus. 

59. The name Doriscus is given to a beach and a vast plain 
upon the coast of Thrace, through the middle of which flows the 
strong stream of the Hebrus. Here was the royal fort which is 
likewise called Doriscus, where Darius had maintained a Persian 
garrison ever since the time when he attacked the Scythians. 
This place seemed to Xerxes a convenient spot for reviewing 
and numbering his soldiers; which things accordingly he pro- 
ceeded to do. The sea-captains, who had brought the fleet to 
Doriscus, were ordered to t^e the vessels to the beach adjoining, 
where Sale stands, a dty of the Samothracians, and Z6ne, 
another dty. The beach extends to Serrheum,^ the well-known 
promontory; the whole district in former times was inhabited 
by the CiconiansA Here then the captains were to bring their 

^ The modem Cape Gremea. 

*Mb.os retains its name almost unchanged in the modem Enos (lat, 
40® 45', long. 26* 4'), 

* Herodotus appe^ to intend the vast lake or marsh on the left bank 
of the Hebrus iMaritza), near its mouth, which is one of the most rmnark- 
able features ox this district. 

SetrhSum is undoubtedly Cape Makri. It lay east of Mesambda. 

* The Ciconians were among me most celebrated of the early Ibracian 
tribes. Homer represents them as inhabiting this same tract at tl^ tmoe 
of the Trojan war (Odyss. ix. 39-59). 
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ships, and to haul them ashore for refitting, while Xerxes at 
Doriscus was employed in numbering the soldiers. 

60. What the exact number of the troops of each nation was 
I cannot say with certainty — ^for it is not mentioned by any one 
— but whole land army together was found to amount to 

one million seven hundred thousand men. The manner in 
which the numbering took place was the following. A body of 
ten thousand men was brought to a certain place, and the mesa 
were made to stand as close together as possible; after which a 
circle was drawn around them, guid the men were let go: then 
where the circle had been, a fence was built about the height of 
a man’s middle; and the enclosure was filled continually with 
fresh troops, till the whole army had in this way been numbered# 
When the numbering was over, the troops were drawn up 
according to their several nations. 

61- Now these were the nations that took part in this expedi- 
tion. The Persians, who wore on their heads the soft hat called 
the tiara, and about their bodies, tunics with sleeves, of divers 
colours, having iron scales upon them like the scales of a fish. 
Their 1 ^ were protected by trousers; and they bore wicker 
shields for bucklers; their quivers hanging at their backs, and 
their arms being a short spear, a bow of uncommon size, and 
arrows of reed. They had likewise daggers suspended from tl^ir 
girdles along their th%hs. Otanes, tl^ father of Xerxes’ 
wife, Amestris, was their leader. This people was known to 
the Greeks in andent times the name of Cephaaians; but 
they called themselves and were called by tl^ir neighbours, 
Artaeans, It was not t 21 Perseus, the son of Jove and Danaie, 
visited Cepheus the sem of Bdus, and, marryii^ his dai^hter 
Andromeda, had by her a son call^ Perses (whom he left bdiind 
him in the country because Cepheus had no male oflfepring), that 
the nation took from this Perses the name of Pemians.^ 

62. The Medes had exactly the same equipment as 
Persmns; and indeed the dress common to both is not so much 
Persian as Median,* They had for commander Tigranes, of tiae 
race of the Achaemenids. Iliese Medes were called aiuisitiy 
by all people Arians; but when Med6a, the Colchkn, <^tine to 
them from Athens, they changed thdr name. Su<h is the. 
account which they thernsdves give. 

* Vide infra, ch. 150. 

*^Coit^)iare Book i. ch. 135, the adoption hy the Persian of the 

i^itiaxy Median costume is meniioiied. It appears by thM pasnai^e that 
they likewise adopted their mihtaary equipment. 
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The Cissians were equipped in the Persian fashion, except in 
one respect: — they wore on their heads, instead of hats, fillets.^ 
Anaphes, the son of Otanes, commanded them. 

The H3n:canians were likewise armed in the same way as the 
Persians. Their leader was Megapanus, the same who was 
afterwards satrap of Babylon. 

63. The Ass3rrians went to the war with helmets upon their 
heads made of brass, and plaited in a strange fashion which it is 
not easy to describe. They carried shields, lances, and daggers 
very like the Eg3q)tian; but in addition, they had wocSen 
dubs knotted with iron, and linen corselets.* This people, 
whom the Greeks call Syrians, are called Ass5Tians by the 
barbarians.* The Chaldaeans * served in their ranks, and they 
had for commander Otaspes, the son of Artachaeus. 

64. The Bactrians went to the war wearing a head-dress very 
like the Median, but armed with bows of cane, after the custom 
of their country, and with short spears. 

The Sacae, or Scyths, were clad in trousers, and had on their 
heads tall stiJE caps rising to a point. They bore the bow of 
their country and the dagger; besides which they carried the 
battle-axe, or sogom. They were in truth Amyrgian * Scyth- 
ians, but the Persians called them Sacae, since that is the name 
whi^ they give to all Scythians.* The Bactrians and the Sacae 
had for leader Hystaspes, the son of Darius and of Atossa, the 
daughter of C]yrus. 

65. The Indians wore cotton dresses, and carried bows of cane, 
and arrows also of cane with iron at the point. Such was the 
equipment of the Indians, and they marched under the com- 
mand of Phamazathres the son of Artabates. 

' The filrpay which was worn abo by the Cyprian princes in the fleet of 
Xerxes {infra, ch. 90), and by the Babylonians as part of their ordinary 
costume (supra, i. 195), was regarded both by Greeks mid Romans as a 
token of eSeminacy. It is generally thought to have been a sort of turban. 

**1^ description agrees tolerably, but not guite exactly, with the 
costume seen in the sculptures. The diflerence is not surprising, as the 
latest sculptures are at the least two centuries earlier than the time of 
Xerxes. 

* “ Syrian ” and " Assyrian are in reiality two entirriy diflerent words. 
" Syrian ” is nothing but a variant of " Tyrian.” 

* Herodotus seems here to use the word ” Chaldaean ” in an ethnic sense, 
and to designate, not the priest-caste of his first Book (chs. xSz-zSs), 
but the inhabitants of lower Babylonia. 

* According to Hellanicus, the word ” Amyrgian ” was strictly a geo- 
graphical title, Amyrgium being the name of the plain in which these 
&3^ians dwelt. 

* Sakd ” is the word used throughout the Persian Inscriptjkms. 
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66, The Arians carried Median bows, but in other respects 
were equipped like the Bactrians. Their commander was 
Sisamnes the son of Hydames. 

The Parthians and Chorasmians, with the Sogdians, the Gan- 
darians, and the Dadicae, had the Bactrian equipment in all 
respects. The Parthians and Chorasmians were commanded fay 
Artabazus the son of Pbamaces, the Sogdians by Azanes the 
son of Artaeus, and the Gandarians and Dadicae by Artyphius 
the son of Artabanus. 

67. The Caspians were clad in cloaks of skin, and carried the 
cane bow of their country and the scymitar. & equipped they 
went to the war; and they had for commander Ariomardus th® 
brother of Art3rphius. 

The Sarangians had dyed garments which showed brightly, 
and buskins which reached to the knee: they bore Median 
bows, and lances. Their leader was Pherendates, son of 
Megabazus. 

Ihe Pactyans wore cloaks of skin, and carried the bow of 
their country and the da^er- Their commander was Artyntes, 
the son of Ithamatres. 

68, The Utians, the Mycians, and the Paricanians were all ? 
equipped like the Pactyans. They had for leaders, Arsamenes, 
the son of Darius, who commanded tl^ Utians and Mycians; 
and Siromitres, the son of (Eobazus, who commanded tte Pari* 
canians, 

69. The Arabians wore the zeiroy^ or cloak, faster^ 
about them with a girdk; and carried at their right side Icmg 
bows, which when unstrung bent backwards * 

The Ethiopians were dotl^d in the skins of leopards aiKi 
lions, and had long bows made of the stem of the palm-1^, 
not less than four cubits in length. On these they laid short 
arrows made of reed, and armed at the tip, not with iron, but 
with a piece of stor^,® sharpened to a point, of the kind us^ m 
engravir^ s^ds. They carried likewise spears, the head of 
which was the sharpened horn of an antelope; and in acMitkm 
they had knotted clubs. When they went into battle they 
painted their bodies, half with dialk, and half with venniliiHi. 

^ The flowing dress or petticoat called *dra (zira), st^ported by a gkciei. 
is very similar to their present costume, 

* Bows of this kind were not mnal ainong the Qreels er tber 

ocientad natkais. 

* Tbe stone used was an agate. 
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The Arabians/ and the Ethiopians who came from the region 
above Egypt, were commanded by Arsames, the son of Darius 
and of Artyst6n6 daughter of Cyms, This Artyst6n6 was the 
test-beloved of all the wives of Darius; and it was she whose 
statue he caused to be made of gold wrought with the hammer. 
Her son Arsames commanded these two nations. 

70. The eastern Ethiopians — ^for two nations of this name 
served in the army — ^were marshalled with the Indians. They 
differed in nothing from the other Ethiopians, save in their 
languE^, and the character of their hair. For the eastern 
Ethiopians have straight hair, while they of Libya are more 
wooDy-haired than any other people in the world. Their equip- 
ment was in most points like that of the Indians; but they wore 
upon their heads the scalps of horses, with the ears and mane 
attached; the ears were made to stand upright, and the mane 
served as a crest. For shields this people m^e use of the skins 
of cranes. 

71. The Libyans wore a dress of leather, and carried javelins 
m^e hard in the fire. They had for commander Massages, the 
son of Oarizus. 

72. The Paphlagonians went to the war with plaited helnaets 
upon their heads, and canying small shields and spears of no 
great size. They had also javelins and daggers, and wore on 
their feet the buskin of their country, which reached half way 
up the shank. In the same fashion were equipped the Ligyans, 
the Matienians, the Mariandjmians, and the Sjrrians (or ^ppa- 
dodans, as they axe called by the Persians). The Paphla- 
gonians and Matienians were under the command of Dotus the 
son of M^asidrus; while the Mariandynians, the Ligyans, and 
the Syrians had for leader Gobryas, the son of Darius and 
Artystone. 

73. The dress of the Phrygi^s closely resembled the Paph- 
iagonian, only m a very few points differing from it. Accordmg 
to the Macedonian account, the Phrygians, during the time that 
they had their abode in Europe and dwelt with them in Mace- 
donia, bore the name of Brigians; but oa their removal to 
they changed their designation at the same time with their 
dwelling-place.^ 

^ The Arabians here ^oken of, who served under the same commander 
as the Ethiopians, were probably those of Africa, who occupied the tract 
between the valley of the Nile and the Red Sea. 

* The word “ Bryges ” in Macedonian would be id^tical with “ Phryges.** 
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The Armenians, who are Phrygian colonists, were armed in 
the Phrygian fashion. Both nations were under the command of 
Artochmes, who was married to one of the daughters of Darius. 

74, The Lydians were armed very nearly in the Grecian 
manner. These Lydians in ancient times were called Maeonians, 
but changed their name, and took their present title from Lydus 
the son of Atys. 

The Mysians wore upon their heads a helmet made after the 
fashion of their county, and carried a small buckler; they used 
as javelins staves wirii one end hardened in the fire. The 
Mysians are Lydian colonists, and from the mountain-chain 
of Olympus, are called Oljmipieni. Both the Lydians and ti» 
Mysians were under the command of Artaphemes, the son of that 
Artaphemes who, with Datis, made the Imidmg at Marathon. 

75, The Thracians went to the war wearing the skins of foxes 
upon their heads, and about their bodies tunics, over which was 
thrown a long cloak of many colours.^ Their legs and feet were 
dad in buskins made from the skins of fawns; and they had for 
arms javelins, with light targes, and short dirks. This people, 
after crossing into Asia, took the name of Bithynians;® before, 
they had been called Strymonians, while they dwelt upon the 
Strymon; whence, according to their own account, they had 
been driven out by the Mysians and Teucrians,® The com- 
mander of these Asiatic Thradans was Bassaces the son of 
Artabanus, 

76^ {The Chalybkns ^ had small diields made of the hide of 
the ox, and carried each of them two spears such as are used in 
wolf-huntii^. Brazen helmets protect^ their heads ; and above 
these they wore the ears and horz^ of an ox fashioned in brass. 
They had also crests on their helms; and their 1 ^ were bound 
round vnth purple bands. Ihere is an oracle of Mars in the 
country of this people. 

77. The Cabahans, who are Mseoniam, but are called Laso- 
nians, had the same equipment as the Cilicians — an equipment 
which I shall describe wbm I come in due course to the (Mdm 
contingent.® 

The Milyans bore short spears, and had their gamuts 
fastened with bucHes. Some of their number carried Lyckui 

^ The Thraciaiis of Europe wore exactly the same costume. 

* Supra, i, 28. ’ Campm ch, 20 sub Sb- 

< Tbore^ a defect here in the text cl Hexodoto; theimmec^ 

has been lost. 

* In£fa, di. 

n 4^ 


? 
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bows.^ They wore about their heads skuli-caps made of leatheri 
Badres the son of Hystanes led both nations to battle. 

78. The Moschians wore helmets made of wood, and carried 
shields and spears of a small size: their spear-heads, however, 
were long. The Moschian equipment was that likewise of the 
Tibarenians, the Macronians, and the Mos3mcecians.^ The 
leaders of these nations were Ae following: the Moschians and 
Tibarenians were under the command of Ariomardus, who was 
the son of Darius and of Parmys, daughter of Smerdis son of 
Cyrus; while the Macronians and Mosynoecians had for leader 
Aitayctes, the son of Cherasmis, the governor of Sestos upon the 
Hellespont. 

79. The Mares wore on their heads the plaited helmet peculiar 
to their country, and used small leathern bucklers, and javelins. 

The Colchians wore wooden helmets, and carried small shields 
of raw hide, and short spears; besides which they had swords. 
Both Mares and Colchians were under the command of Pharan- 
dates, the son of Teaspes. 

The Alarodians and Saspirians were armed like the Colchians; 
their leader was Masistes, the son of Siromitras. 

80. The Islanders who came from the Erythraean sea, where 
they inhabited the islands to which the king sends those whom 
he banishes, wore a dress and arms almost exactly like the 
Median. Their leader was Mardontes the son of Bagaeus, who 
the year after perished in the battle of Mycal6, where he was 
one of the captains. 

81. Such were the nations who fought upon the dry land, and 
made up the infantry of the Persians. And they were com- 
manded by the captains whose names have been above recorded. 
The marshalling and numbering of the troops had been com- 
mitted to them; and by them were appointed the captains over 
a thousand, and the captains over ten diousand; but the leaders 
of ten men, or a hundred, were named by the captains over 
ten thousand. There were other officers also, who gave the 
cwrders to the various ranks and nations; but those whom I 
have mentioned above were the commanders. 

82. Over these commanders themselves, and over the whole 
of the infantry, there were set six generals, — ^namely, Mardonius, 
son of Gobryas; Tritantaechmes, son of the Artabanus who gave 

^ That is, bows of comd-^ffood. Vide infra, ch. 92. 

* These three nations had become independent of Persia by the time 
Xenophon. 
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his advice against the war with Greece; Smerdomenes, son of 
Otanes — these two were the sons of Darius* brothers, and thus 
were cousins of Xerxes — Masistes, son of Darius and Atossa; 
Gergis, son of Arizus; and Megabyzus, son of Zopyrus. 

83. The whole of the infantry was under the command of 
these generals, ex^pting the Ten Thousand. The Ten Thousand, 
who were all Persians and all picked men, were led by Hydames, 
the son of Hydames. They were called “ the Immortals,” for 
the foliovring reason. If one of their body failed either by the 
stroke of death or of disease, forthwith his place was filled up by 
another man, so that their number was at no time either greater 
or less than 10,000. 

Of all the troops the Persians were adorned with the greatest 
magnificence, and they were likewise the most valiant Brides 
their arms, which have been already described, they glittered 
all over with gold, vast quantities of which they wore about tteir 
persons.^ They were followed by litters, wherein rode their 
concubines, and by a numerous train of attendants handsomely 
dressed. Oimels and sumpter-beasts carried their provision, 
apart from that of the other soldiers. 

84. All these various nations fight on horseback; they did 
not, however, at this time aH furnish horsemen, but only the 
following; — 

(i.) The Persians, who were armed in the same way as their 
own footmen, excepting that some of them wore upon their 
heads devices fashioned with tl^ hammer in brass or steel. 

85. (ii.) The wandering tribe known by the name of Sagar- 
tians — a people Persian in l^iguage, and in dress half Persian, 
half Pactyan, who furnished to the army as many as eight 
thousand horse. It is not the wont of this people to carry arms, 
either of bronze or steel, except only a dirk; but they use 
lassos made of thongs plaited tc^ether, and trust to these 
whenever they go to the wars. Now the maimer in which tlMsy 

fe the f ©flowing: when they meet their enemy, straightway 
they discharge their lassoes, which end in a noose; then, what- 
ev^ the nocse encircles, be it man or be it horse, they drag 
toweaah and the foe, mta^ed in the toils, h lorihwkh 

slain.^ Such is naanner in this people %ht; 
tl^r horses^ Wem chawn up with the Persians. 

^ All acocmts |a ppre gM 

ccstHaan amos^ the - I ^ 

» Tbe tee of the las$o was is apoeat tlppes nm&f of ^ 

of Western A^. It is seeb Jo iliie scjsilpt^^es ^ 

As^HT baai-paL .... ^ = 
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S6. (iii.) The Medes, and Cissians, who had the same equip- 
ment as their foot-soldiers. 

(iv.) The Indians, equipped as their footmen, but some on 
horseback and some in cimiots,— the chariots drawn either by 
horses, or by wild asses. * 

(v.) The Bactrians and Caspians, arrayed as their foot- 
soldiers, 

(vi.) The Libyans, equipped as their foot-soldiers, like the 
rest ; but all riding in chariots.^ 

(vii.) The Caspeirians and Paricanians, equipped as their 
foot-soldiers. 

(viii.) The Arabians, in the same array as their footmen, but 
all riding on camels, not inferior in fleetness to horses.^ 

87. These nations, and these only, furnished horse to the 
army; and the number of the horse was eighty thousand, with- 
out counting camels or chariots. All were marshalled in 
squadrons, exceptmg the Arabians; who were placed last, to 
avoid frightening the horses, which cannot endure the sight of 
the camel.® 

88. The horse was commanded by Armamithras and Tithaeus, 
sons of Datis. The other commander, Phamuches, who was to 
have been their colles^e, had been left sick at Sardis; since at 
the moment that he was leaving the city, a sad mischance befell 
him:--a dog ran under the feet of the hoise upon which he was 
mounted; and the horse, not seeing it coming, was startled, 
and, rearing bolt upright, threw his rider. After this fall 
Ebaniuches spat blood, and fell into a consumption. As for the 
horse, he was treated at once as Phamuches ordered : the attend- 
ants took him to the spot where he had thrown his master, and 
there cut o£E his fmr at the hough. Thus Phamuches lost 
his c(Hnmand. 

89. The triiCTies amounted in all to twelve hundred and 
seven; and were furoisb^d by the following nations: — 

(L) The Pheenidans, with the Syrens of Palestine, furnished 
thjM htmeired vessds, the crews of which were thus accoutred: 

^ Supra, iv. 170 and 189. 

* The speed of the dreanedary beiog equal to that of a horse is an error; 
it scares^ exceeds xsine miles an hour. The camel answers to the cart- 
horse, the dre^nedary to the saddle-horse. Each has cme hump; 
Bactrian camel has two. It is singular that the camel is not represented 
in the Egyptian sculptures. An instance occurs only of late time. But 
this does not prove its non-existence in Egypt, as it was th«ce in the 

of Al^aham. 

* Supra, i. 80. 
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upon their heads they wore helmets made nearly in tlw Greckn 
manner; about their bodies they had breastplates of Hnen;*^ 
they carried shields without rims;* and were armed with 
javelins. This nation, according to their own account, dwelt 
anciently upon the Er3rthr3ean sea, but, crossing thence, fixed 
themselves on the sea-coast of Syria, where they stiU inhabit. 
This part of Syria, and all the region extending from hence to 
Eg]^t, is known by the name of Palestine ® 

(ii.) The Egyptians furnished two hundred ships. Their 
crews had plaited helmets upon their heads, and bore concave 
shields with rims of unusual size. They were armed with spears 
suited for a sea-fight, and with huge pole-axes. The grater 
part of ^em wore breastplates; and all had long cutlasses. 

90. (iii.) The C^rprians furnished a hundred and fifty ships, 
and were equipped in the following fashion. Their kings had 
turbans bound about their heads, while the people wore tunics; 
in other respects they were dad like the Greel^. They are of 
various races; some are sprung from Athens and Salamis, 
some from Arcadia, some from Cythnus,^ some from Phcenida, 
and a portion, according to their own account^ from Ethiopia. 

91. (iv.) The Cilicians furnished a hundred ships. The crews 
wore upon their heads the helmet of their country, and carried 
instead of shields %ht targes made of raw hide; they were clad 
in woollen tunics, and were each armed with two javelins, ami a 
sword dosely resembling the cutlass of the Egyptians. This 
peof^e bore andently the name of Hypachaeans,® but took their 
fH-esent title from Cilix, the son of Agaior, a PhoKiickn. 

(v.) The Pamphylians furnished thirty ships, the crews oi 
which were armed ejcacUy as the Greeks. Hiis natkm is 
descended from th<^ who on the return from Troy were dis- 
persed with AmpMochus and Cakhas. 

92. (vi.) The Lycians furnished fifty ships. Their crews 
wore greaves and br^tpktes, whife for anns they had bows of 
cornel wood, reed arrows without feathers, and javelins. Their 
outer garment was the skin of a goat, which hung from thdr 
shoulders; their head-dress a hat endrded with plumes; and 

* For a description of these cwselets, see Book ii ch. 182. 

* This was the characteristic of the ot light targe. It oonsisled 
of a framework of wood cr widterwork, over which was stretdied a cover- 
ing of raw hide or leather. 

* The name Palestine is beyond a dpnbt the Greek form 
Fh&isHa. 

* Cythnus was one the Cydades, 

* The QMcians were imdoubtedly a kindred rsK^e to the 
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besides their other weapons they carried daggers and falchions. 
This people came from Crete, and were once called Termilae; 
they got the name which they now bear from Lycus, the son of 
Pandion, an Athenian.^ 

93. (vii.) The Dorians of Asia furnished thirty ships. They 
were armed in the Grecian fashion, inasmuch as their forefathers 
came from the Peloponnese. 

(viii.) The Carians furnished seventy ships, and were equipped 
like the Greeks, but carried, in addition, falchions and daggers. 
What name the Carians bore anciently was declared in the first 
part of this History.* 

94. (ix.) The lonians furnished a hundred ships, and were 
armed like the Greeks. Now these lonians, during the time 
that they dwelt in the Peloponnese and inhabited the land now 
call^ Achgea (which was before the arrival of Danaus and 
Xuthus in the Peloponnese), were called, according to the Greek 
account, iEgialean Peiasgi, or ** Pelasgi of the Sea-shore; ” ® but 
afterwards, from Ion the son of Xuthus, they were called lonians. 

95. The Islanders furnished seventeen ships, and wore arms 
like the Greeks. They too were a Pelasgian race, who in later 
times took the name of lonians for the same reason as those 
who mhabited the twelve cities founded from Athens.* 

The iEolians furnished sixty ships, and were equipped in the 
Gredan fashion. They too were anciently called Pelasgians, as 
the Greeks declare. 

The Heilespontians from the Pontus,® who are colonists of the 
I<mians and Dorians, furnished a hundred ships, the crews of 
whkh wore the Gredan armour. This did not include the 
Abydesuans, who stayed in their own country, because the king 
bad ass%i^ th^ the spedW duty of guarding the bridges. 

96. Cm bcMd of every sfa^ was a band of soldiers, Persians, 
lledes, Sacam. Tl^ Phamidan ships were the b^t sailers in 
&e 6 isetf and the Sidoniaa the best among the PhoeniciaQS. 

* Vide sQpca, i. 

* Supra, u 17X. We mav coodade from this passage that Herodotus 
regard^ his wodc as divided mto eertaia dehnite portions; though of 
course we are iu>t mtitied to ideatif7 these with the divisicais whkh have 
cmixB down to us. 

* See Book i ch. 145, and Book v. ch. 68. The suj^osed date of the 
Ionic migration was about b.c. Z050. Danaiis, Xuthus, and Itm seem 
to be purely m3rth<^ogical persemages, 

* That is, they received colonies from Athens. 

* Herodotus includes in this ^pressioa the inhabitants of Gre^ 
dties on both sides of the Hellespoat, the Pre^tmtis, and the 
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The contingent of each nation, whether to the fleet or to the land 
army, had at its head a native leader; but the names of these 
leaders I shall not mention, as it is not necessary for the course 
of my Histopr. For the leaders of some nations were not worthy 
to have their names recorded; and besides, there were in each 
nation as many leaders as there were cities. And it was not 
really as commanders that they accompanied the army, but as 
mere slaves, like the rest of the host. For I have already 
mentioned the Persian generals who had the actusd command, 
and were at the head of the several nations which composed the 
army. 

97. The fleet was commanded by the following — Ariabignes, 
the son of Darius, Prexaspes, the son of Aspathines, Megabazus, 
the son of Megabates, and Achjemenes, the son of Darius. 
Ariabignes, who was the child of Darius by a daughter of 
Gobryas, was leader of the Ionian and Carian sbups; Achsemenes, 
who was own brother to Xerxes, of the Egyptian;* the rest 
of the fleet was commanded by the other two. Besides the 
triremes, there was an assemblage of thirty-oared and fifty- 
oared galleys, of cercuri,* and transports for conveying horses, 
amounting in all to three thousand. 

98. Next to the commanders, the following were the most 
renowned of those who sailed aboard the fleet: — ^Tetranmestus, 
the son of Aity$xts, the Sidoniaa; Mapfet, the son of Sirom,® the 
Tjman; Ma-bal,^ the son of ^bal, the Aradian; Syexmeshf 
the son of Oromedcai, the Cilidan; Cybemiscas, the sm of 
Sicas, the Lydan; Goigus, the son ci Chers^® Tondim:, 
tte son of Timagoras, Cyprians; and Histiseiis, sem ol 
Timnes,® Pigr^, the scsi of Seld^us, and X^unasi^ymt^, the 
son of Candaules, the Carians, 

99. Of the other lower officers 1 shall make no mention, 

no necessity is laid on n^; but I must speak of a certain teader 
named Artemisia,^ whose partidpation in the attack upon (keeoe, 
notwithstanding that sIm was a woman, moves my special 
wonder. She hsd obtained the severe^ power afta: the death 

* Actonenes was satrap of Egypt (supra, ch. 7)* 

’ Cercini were light boats of uausual length, 

* Shorn is probably the same ziaxae witb Hiram. 

. * Merbal seems to be the Carthagmian Maharbat 

* Suiara, v, 104. 

< Histiaus was king of Termera v- 37)* 

7 Ihe ^>eclal notice taken of is ia part to IMe 

Imviag bm queen Halkanus^ the m the hi^boriaia. 
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of her husband; and, though she had now a son grown up, yet 
her brave spirit and manly daring sent her forth to the war, 
when no need required her to adventure. Her name, as I said, 
was Artemisia, and she was the daughter of Lygdamis; by race 
she was on his side a Haiicamassian, though by her mother a 
Cretan. She ruled over the Halicamassians, the men of Cos, of 
Nisyrus, and of Calydna; and the five triremes which she 
furnished to the Persians were, next to the Sidonian, the most 
famous ships in the fleet. She likewise gave to Xerxes sounder 
coun^ than any of his other allies. Now the cities over which 
I have mentioned that she bore sway, were one and all Dorian; 
for the Halicamassians were colonists from Troezen,^ while the 
remainder were from Epidaurus.* Thus much concerning the 
sea-force. 

100. Now when the numbering and marshalling of the host 
was ended, Xerxes conceived a wish to go himself throughout 
the forces, and with his own eyes behold everything. Accord- 
ingly he traversed the ranks seated in his chariot, and, going 
from nation to nation, made manifold inquiri^, while his scribes 
wrote down the answers; till at last he had passed from end to 
end of the whole land army, both the horsemen and likewise the 
foot. This done, he exchanged his chariot for a Sidonian galley, 
and, seated beneath a golden awning, safled along the prows of 
all his vessels {the vessels having now been hauled down and 
launched into the sea), while he inade inquiries again, as he had 
done when he reviewed the land-force, and caused the answOT 
to be recorded by his scribes. The captains took their ships to 
the distance of ^jout four hundred feet from the shore, and there 
lay to, with their ve^ls in a skgle row, the prows facing the 
land, ami with the ^hting-in«i upem the decks accoutred as if 
few war, whfle the kmg ss^ed along in the open space between 
the sh%s and the shoi^ and so reviewed the ^t. 

zor. How ate Xerxes had sailed down Hie whole line and 
was pane ashewe, he sent for Bemazatus the son of Ariston, wh© 
hiu! aoomnimied him in }m march upcm Gr^e, and bespake 
him ihm : — 

Donaratus, it is my pleasime at thfe time to ask thee <^rtam 
things which I wish to know. Thou art a Greek, and, as I h^ 
from the other Greeks with whean I converse, no less than from 

* Troezen vras situated on the eastern coast of the Pcloponaese. 

* Epidaunis was situated on the same coast with Tnezeo, but toher 
and dose u|Km the sea-shore. 
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thine own lips, thou art a native of a city which is not the 
meanest or the weakest in their land. Tell me, therefore, what 
thinkest thou? Will the Greeks lift a hand against us? Mine 
own judgment is, that even if all the Greeks and all the bar- 
barians of the West were gathered together in one place, 
would not be able to abide my onset, not being really of cme 
mind. But I would fain know what thou thinkest hereon.^’ 

Thus Xerxes questioned; and the other replied in his turn, — 

“ O king! is it tby will that I give thee a true answer, or dost 
thou wish for a pleasant one? ” 

Then the king bade him speak the plain truth, and pr<»nised 
that he would not on that account hold him in less favour than 
heretofore. 

102. So Demaratus, when he heard the promise, spake as 
follows: — 

** O king I since thou biddest me at all risks speak the truth, 
and not say what will one day prove me to have lied to thee, 
thus I answer. Want has at aB. times been a fellow-dweDer 
with us in our land, while Valour is an ally whom we have 
gained by dint of wisdom and strict laws. Her aid enables us to 
drive out want and escape thraldom. Brave are all the Greeks 
who dwell in any Dorian land; but what I am about to say does 
not concern all, but only the Lacedaranonians. First then, come 
what may, they will never accept thy terms, whidi would reduce 
Greece to slavery; and further, they are sure to join battle with 
thee, though all the rest of the Greeks should submit to thy wIB. 
As for their numbers, do not ask how many riiey are, that their 
resistance should be a posrible thing; for if a thousa^ oi 
should take the field, they will meet thee in battle, and so w 3 i 
any number, be it les than this, or be it more/* 

103. TOen Xerxes heard tlds answer of Demaratus, he I 
lai^hed and answered, — 

** What wild words, Demaratus ! A thousand men join battle 
with su<h an army as thisi Come then, wilt thou — ^wbo w&ct 
once, as Ihou sayest, th^ir king — a:^age to fight this ve:^ day 
with ten men? I trow not. And yet, if aH thy fellowHatiz«^ 
be indeed such as thou say^t they are, thou oi^hte^, as thdr 
king , by thine own countr^s usages,^ to be r^y to 
tmo& the number. If th^ each one of tlnim he a luahh lew 
ten of my soldiers, I may well cal upon thee to be a match for 

1 Tbe allusion is apparently to the " dcmtle portion ** the kiesgit 

were entitled at banqu^ 
n4o6 
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twenty. So wouldest thou assure the truth of what thou hast 
now said. If, however, you Greeks, who vaunt yourselves so 
much, are of a truth men like those whom I have seen about 
my court, as thyself, Demaratus, and the others with whom I 
am wont to converse, — if, I say, you are really men of this sort 
and size, how is the speech that thou hast uttered more than a 
mere empty boast? For, to go to the very verge of likelihood, 
— how could a thousand men, or ten thousand, or even fifty 
thousand, particularly if they were all alike free, and not under 
one lord,— how could such a force, I say, stand against an army 
like mine? Let them be five thousand, and we shall have more 
than a thousand men to each one of theirs.^ If, indeed, like 
our trooi», they had a single master, their fear of him might 
make them courageous beyond their natural bent; or they might 
be u^ed by lashes against an enemy which far outnumbered 
them.* But left to their own free choice, assuredly they will 
act differently. For mine own part, I believe, that if the 
Greeks had to contend with the Persians only, and the numbers 
were equal on both sides, the Greeks would find it hard to stand 
their ground. We too have among us such men as those of 
whom thou spakest — not many indeed, but still we possess a 
few. For instance, some of my body-guard would be willing to 
cn^igc singly with three Greeks. But fiiis thou didst not know; 
and therefore it was thou talkedst so foolishly.” 

104. Demaratus answered him, — knew, 0 king I at the 
outset, that if I told thee the truth, my speech would displease 
iklm ears. But as thou didst require me to answer thee with 
all possible truthfubess, I infmmed thee what the Spartans will 
do. And m this I s|^e not from any love that I bear them — 
i(^ mm knows better than thou what my love towards them is 
}3 d% to be at the present time, when they have robbed me of 
my xmk and my ancestral honours, and made me a homely 
wfioin thy father did receive, b^towmg cm me both shelter 
and sustenaiM^e. What likelihood k there that a man of und^- 
' standing shoub be unthankful lor kmdness shown him, and not 
cherish it m hk l^art? For mme own self, I pretend not to 
cope with ten men, nor with two,— nay, bad I the dlmice, I would 
ratfaar iK>t %ht even with one. But, if need appeared, <wr if 
tee were any great cause urgkg me on, I would contend 

* See bdow, ch. 186, where the entire Persian host Is redfioped to exce^ed 
five mlUions of meni 

* Supra, vL 70. 
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right good will against one of those persons who boast themselves 
a match for any three Greeks. So likewise the Lacedaemonians, 
when they fight singly, are as good men as any in the world, 
and when they fight in a body, are the bravest of all. For 
though they be freemen, they are not in all respects free; Law is 
the master whom they own ; and this master they fear more than 
thy subjects fear thee. Whatever he commands they do; and 
his commandment is always the same: it forbids them to flee in 
battle, whatever the number of their foes, and requires them to 
stand firm, and either to conquer or die. K in these words, O 
king! I seem to thee to speak foolishly, I am content from this 
time forward evermore to hold my peace, I had not now spoken 
unless compelled by thee. Certes, I pray that all may turn out 
according to thy wishes.” 

105. Such was the answer of Demaratus; and Xei^Kes was not 
angry with him at all, but only laughed, and sent him away 
wiSi words of kindness. 

After this interview, and after he had made Mascames the 
son of Megadostes governor of Doriscus, setting aside the 
governor appomted by Darius, Xerxes started wifii his army, 
and marched upon Greece through Thrace. 

106. This man, Mascames, whom he left behind him, was a 
person of such merit that gifts were sent him yearly by the king 
as a special favour, because he excelled all the ot^r ^veraors 
that had been appointed either by Xer^ or by Dmus. In 
like manner, Artaxerxes, the son of Xearxes, sent gifts yearly to 
the descendants of Mascames, Parsi^ governors had been 
established in Thrace and about the Hellespont beicne the 
march of Xerxes began; but these persons, after the exp^tiim 
was over, were all dxbrm from their towns by the Greeks, except 
tl^ governor of Doriscus: no one succeeded in driving out Mas- 
cames, though many made the attempt. For this reason the 
gifts are sent him every year by the king who reigns over the 
Persians. 

107. Of the other govenwrs whom the Greeks drove out, 

there was not one who, in the judgment of Xerxes, shov«>d 
himself a brave man, excepting Bog^, the governor ci 
Him Xerxes never could {w:^enoi^h; and sudi dE his as 
were left in Persia, and survived their father, he spe«ia% 
honcmred. And of a tmlh this was worthy g^t 

coimnendation; for whm he was the AthMa®^ 

under Cimcm, the sou of Mfltiade^ and it was qpen to him to 
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retire from the city upon terms, and return to Asia, he refused, 
because he feared the king might think he had played the coward 
to save his own life, wherefore, instead of surrendering, he held 
out to the last extremity. When ail the food in the fortress 
was gone, he raised a vast funeral pile, slew his children, his 
wife, his concubines, and his household slaves, and cast them all 
into the iSames. Then, collecting whatever gold and silver there 
was in the place, he flung it from the walls into the Stiymon; 
and, when that was done, to crown all, he himself leaped into 
the fire. For this action Boges is with reason praised by the 
Persians even at the present day. 

108, Xerxes, as I have said, pursued his march from Doriscus 
against Greece; and on his way he forced all the nations 
through which he passed to take part in the expedition. For 
the whole country as far as the frontiers of Thessaly had been 
(as I have already shown) enslaved and made tributary to the 
king by the conquests of Megabazus, and, more lately, of Mar- 
donius.^ And fimt, after leaving Doriscus, Xerxes passed the 
Samothracian fortresses, whereof Mesambria is the furthermost 
as ime goes toward the west. The next city is Str3iTn6, which 
belongs to lhasos. Midway between it and Mesambria flows 
the river lissus, which did not sufiice to furnish water for the 
army, but was drunk up and failed. This r^on was formerly 
call^ Gallaica; now it bears the name of Briantica; but in 
strict truth it likewise is really Ciconian.* 

109. After crossing the dry channel of the Lissus, Xerxes 
pa^d the Grecian cities of Mar&ieia, Dicsea, and Abdira, 
and likewise the famous lakes which are in their neighbourhood. 
Lake Isnark between Maronem and Str3nm6, and I^e Bistonis 
near Dicaea, which receives the waters of two rivers, the Travus 
md Com^psatus. Near Abdera tl^re was no famous lake 
lor iam to pass; hit he crossed the river Nestus, which there 
mdbes the sea. Prooeedii^ further upon his way, he passed 
by several conthratal cities, one of them possessing a lake 
nearly thirty furibr^ m cinxiit, foil <£ fish, and very sal^ of 
which the sumpter-beasts only drank, and which they drained 
dry. The name ci this city was Pistyrus. AH these towns, 
which were GrKrian, aiai lay upon the coast, Xerxes kq>t upon 
hk left hand as he pa^ed aki^. 

no. The foBowing are the Thradaa trib^ through who^ 
country marched: ti» Paati, the Qconians, the Bistemiar^, 
» Supra, V. a-i8; vL 44, 45. * See ^ve, cli, 59. 
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the Sapaeans, the Dersseans, the Edonians, and the Satrae. 
Some of these dwelt by the sea, and furnished ships to the king’s 
fleet; while others lived in the more inland parts, and of these 
all the tribes which I have mentioned, except the Satrae, were 
forced to serve on foot, 

111. The Satrae, so far as our knowledge goes, have never yet 
been brought under by any one, but continue to this day a free 
and unconquered people, unlike the other Thracians. They 
dwell amid lofty mountains clothed with forests of different 
trees and capped with snow, and are very valiant in fight. They 
are the Thracians who have an oiade of Bacchus in their country, 
which is situated upon their highest mountain-range. Ihe 
Bessi, a Satrian race, deliver the oracles; but the prophet, as 
at Delphi, is a woman; and her answers are not harder to read. 

1 12. When Xerxes had passed through the region mentioned 
above, he came next to the Pierkn fortresses, one of which is 
called Phagres, and another Pergamus.^ Here his line of march 
lay close by the walls, with tibe long high range of Pangaeum * 
upon his right, a tract in which there are mines both of gold and 
sflver, some worked by the Pierians and Odomantians, but the 
greater part by the Satrse. 

113. Xerxes then marched through the country of the Paeo- 
nian tribes — the Doberians and the Paeopise — which lay to the 
north of Pangaeum, and, advancing westward, readied the river 
Strymon and the city Eion, whereof Bo^, of whom I ^ke a 
short time ago,® and who was then still alive, was govOTKH:. Ihe 
tract of land lying about Mount Pangaeum, is caliM Phyllis; on 
the west it read^ to the river Ai^tes, whkh feiws mto the | 
Strymon, and on the south to tte Stryimm itself, wh^ at this 
time the Magi were sacrifick^ white horses to m^ the stream 
fe.vourable.^ 

114. After pro|)itiatii:^ the stream by these and many other 
magical ceremonies, the Persians crossed tl« Strymon, by 
bri^^ mack before their arrival, at a place called “ The Nine 
Ways,” * which was in the territory of the Edonians. And when 
th^ learnt that the name of the place was “ The Nine Ways,” 
they todc nine of the youths of the land and as many of thw 

^ The cH^nal Pieria was the distrkt between the Haliacnocai md the 
Pen^K. 

* Vide supra, v. 16. • Supra, di. 107. 

^ hearses seem to have been regarded as sacred 

:h. 40). 

* Axterwards An^hqKj&s. 
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maidens, and buried them alive on the spot. Burying alive is 
a Persian custom. I have heard that Amestris, the wife of 
Xerxes, in her old age buried alive seven pairs of Persian 
youths, sons of illustrious men, as a thank-offering to the god 
who is supposed to dwell underneath the earth. 

115. From the Stiymon the army, proceeding westward, came 
to a strip of shore, on which there stands the Grecian town of 
Argilus. This shore, and the whole tract above it, is called 
Bisaitia.^ Pacing this, and keeping on the left hand the Gull 
of Posideium, Xerxes crossed the Sylean plain,® as it is called, 
and passing by Stagirus,® a Greek city, came to Acanthus. 
The inhabitants of these parts, as well as those who dwelt about 
Mount Pangaeum, were forced to join the armament, like those 
others of whom I spoke before; the dwellers along the coast 
being made to serve in the fleet, while those who lived more 
inland had to follow with the land forces. The road which the 
army of Xerxes took remains to this day untouched: the 
Thracians neither plough nor sow it, but hold it in great honour. 

ir6. On reaching Acanthus, the Persian king, seeing the 
great zeal of the Acanthians for his service, and hearing what 
had been done about the cutting, took them into the number of 
his sworn frfends, sent them as a present a Median dress,^ and 
besides commended them highly. 

1:17. It was while he remained here that Artachsees, who 
presided over the canal,® a man in high repute with Xerxes, and 
by birth an Achsemenid, who was moreover the tallest of all the 
Persians, being only four fillers short of five cubits, royal 
measure,* and who had a stronger voice than any other man in 
tJhe wcrW, fell sick and died. Xerxes therefore, who was greatly 
afficted at the mischance, carried him to the tomb and buried 
hm with all magnific^ace; while the whole army helped to 
mm a mmod over his grave. The Acanthians, in obedience 
to an made, offer sacrifice to this Artachsees as a hero, invoking 
Vm m their prayers by name. But King Xerxes sorrowed 
greatly over hk <^lh. 

I jS. Now the Greeks who had to feed the army, and to enter- 
tain Xerxes, were brought thmeby to the very extremity of 

^ Hie BfealtsB were a bra^ aad powerful Tbradan people, 

* B j the Sylean plain, which no other writer mentions, is to he tEoder- 
stood the fat tract, 2tbout a mile in width, near the mouth of the river which 
drains tht lake of Bolb6 {BesiAia). 

• Now Siatfros, * Coizpare iiL 84. 

» Supra, ch. 21. * That is, about S feet 2 hiches. 
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distress, insomuch that some of them were forced even to forsake 
house and home. When the Thasians received and feasted the 
host, on account of their possessions upon the mainland. Anti- 
pater, the son of Orges, one of the citizens of best repute, and 
the man to whom the business was assigned, proved that the cost 
of the meal was four hundred talents of silver.^ 

1 19. And estimates almost to the same amount were made 
by the superintendents in other cities. For the entertainment, 
which had been ordered long beforehand and was reckoned to 
be of much consequence, was, in the manner of it, such as I will 
now describe. No sooner did the heralds who brought the 
orders ^ give their message, than in every city the inhabitants 
made a division of their stores of com, and proceeded to grind 
flour of wheat and of barley for many months toother. Besides 
this, they purchased the best cattle that they could find, and 
fattened them; and fed poultry and water-fowl in ponds and 
buildings, to be in readiness for the army; while they likewise 
prepar^ gold and silver vases and drinlong-cups, and whatso- 
ever else is needed for the service of the taWe. These last pre- 
parations were made for the king only, and those who sat at 
meat with him; for tbe rest of the army nothi^ was made 
ready beyond the food for which orders had been given. On the 
arrival of the Persians, a tent ready pitdhed for ti^ purpose 
received Xerxes, who took his rest therein, while the soldiers 
remained under the open heaven. Wheaa the dinner hour 
came, great was the toil of those who entertained the army; 
while the guests ate their fill, and then, after the ni^t 

at the pla^, tore down the royal tent next mornii]^, and ser^og ^ 
its contents, carried them aD ofE, leaving nothing behind, ^ 

X20. On one of these oocarions M^acreon of Abdera wittily 
recommended his cDuntr5Tnen " to go to the temple in a body, 
W£si and women alike, and there take their station as suppliants, 
and beseech the go<fe that they would in future always spare 
them oi»-haIf of the woes whi^ might threaten their peare — 
thanlring them at the same time very warmly for their past 
goodness in that they had caused Xerxes to be content with 
meal m the day.” For had the order been to provide br^ldbst 
for the king as well as dinner, the Abderites mnst eith» have 
flbd before Xerxes came, or, JE tibey awaited his tote 

been brought to ah^hite ruin. As it was, the natioe% 

^ Nesirly £100,000 ms 

* Si^pra, m 32. 
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ssaffering heavy pressure, complied nevertheless with the direc- 
tions that had been given. 

121. At Acanthus Xerxes separated from his fleet, bidding 
the captains sail on ahead and await his coming at Therma, 
on the Thermaic Gulf, the place from which the bay takes its 
name. Through this town lay, he undentood, his shortest road* 
Previously, his order of march had been the following: — from 
Doriscus to Acanthus his land force had proceeded in three 
bodies, one of which took the way along the sea-shore in com- 
pany with the fleet, and was commanded by Mardonius and 
Masistes, while another pursued an inland track under Tritan- 
tsechmes and Gergis; the third, with which was Xerxes himself, 
marching midway between the other two, and having for its 
leaders Smerdomenes and Megabyzus.^ 

122. The fleet, therefore, after leaving the king, sailed through 
tihe diannel whi<i had been cut for it by Mount Athos, and came 
into the bay whereon lie the cities of Assa, Pilorus, Singus, and 
Sarta; from all which it received contingents. Thence it stood 
on for the Thermaic Gulf, and rounding Cape Ampelus, the 
promontory of the Toronaeans, passed the Grecian cities Tor 6 n 4 , 
Galepsus, Sermyla, Mecybema, and Olynthus, receiving from 
eadi a number of ships and men. This region is called Sithonia.* 

123. From Cape Ampelus the fleet stretched across by a short 
course to Cape Canastraeum,® w'hich is the point of the peninsula 
of PaII§n^ that runs out furthest into the sea,^ and gathered 
fresh supplies of ships and men from Potidsea, Aphytis, Neapolis, 

T^erambus, Scidn6, Mendi, and Sane.® These are the 
dtKS of tl^ tract called anciently Phkgm, but now Pallen 4 .® 
they ag^ followed the coast, still advancing towards 
the place appointed by the king, and had accessions from all 
the cities that he near Pall6n6, and border on the Thermaic 
eSuif , wfaereof tte nam^ are lipaxus, C&nbreia, lisse, Gigonus, 
Chmpsa, Smik, and iEn^. The tract where these towns he 

^ See eii. S 2 . 

* He ^tlKmians we^ probabk an andeat Tbradan people. 

* It is kmi, Has that cmfr a porticHi the ^ips made the circuit 
of the ba^r in order to ooUect sh^ men. The body of the fleet 
tailed across the month of the bay. 

* This description safSciently itotifies the Canastraean promontory with 
ilM modem 

* The dtuatKm and or^;in of Potidaea sue well known from Thucydkks 
i 56-65). 

* Pal2^ was the name ot the p^iinsula extending fitim Potid^a to Cape 
Canastrseum. 
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still retdns its old name of Crosssea.^ After passing /EnSa, the 
dty which I last named, the fleet found itself arrived in the 
Thermaic Gulf, off the land of Mygdonia. And so at length 
they reached Therma, the appointed place, and came likewise 
to Sindus and Gialestra upon the ri^^er Axius, which separates 
Bottiaea from Mygdonia. Bottisea has a scanty sea-board, 
which is occupied by the two cities Ichnse and Pella.* 

124. So the fleet anchored off the Axius, and off Therma, and 
the towns that lay between, waiting the kmg^s coming. Xerxes 
meanwhile with his land force * left Acanthus, and started for 
Therma, taking his way across the land. This road led him 
through Pseonia and Crestonia to the river Echeidonis,^ which 
rising in the country of the Crestonians, flows through Mygdonia, 
and reaches the sea near the marsh upon the Axius. 

125. Upon this march Ihe camels that carried the provisions 
of the army were set upon by lions, which left their lairs and 
came down by night, but spared the men and the sumpter-beasts, 
while they made the camels their prey. I marvel what may 
have been the cause which compelled the lions to leave the 
other animals untouched and attack the camels, when they had 
never seen that beast before, nor had any experience of it. 

126. That whole region is full of lions, and wild bulls, ^ with 
gigantic horns which are brou^t into Greece. The lions are 
ojnfined within the tract lying between the river Nestus (which 
flows through Abdera) on the one side, and the Achelous (which 
waters Acamania) on the other.* No one era: sees a Kon in 
the fore part of Europe east of the Nestus, nor thrcm^ the 
entire continent west of the Achebus; but in the space between 
these bounds lions are found.^ 

^ Now called KatafUoHi. 

* Pella (which became tmder Philip the capital of Macedonia) was not 
upon the coast, ^ we should gather frcan this passage, but above twenty 
zmks from the sea, on the borders of a lake. 

* The bulk d the land force would undoubtedly have kept the direct 
road through Apollonia which St. Paul followed (Acts xvii. z); while Xerxes 
with bis imznemate attendants visited Acanthus, to see the canal, and then 
rejoined the main, army by a mountain-path which Mi into the main road 
byroad Apoflcmia. 

* The Echeiddrus is undoubtedly the GaMiko, which flows from thersGS^ 
of Kuraiagh (Cercind), and running nearly due south, ^npties itself Mb 
ihe of Sakmiki, 

* The bona^is has been tl^ight to be the modem mtrock ; but ^ G. C. 
Lewis regards it as ** a species of wild ox, cognate^ bt^ not i dentical, with 
die auroch.” 

* Vkte supra, ii, 10. 

7 Aristotte, a native of this district, makes the sssm statm^ as S^co- 
dotos; and the elder Pliny follows him. 
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127. On reaching Thenna Xerxes halted his army, which 
encamped along the coast, beginning at the city of Thenna in 
Mygdonia, and stretching out as far bs the rivers Lydias and 
Haliacmon, two streams which, mingling their watem in one, 
form the boundary between Bottiaea and Macedonia. Such 
was the extent of country through which the barbarians en- 
camped. The rivers here mentioned were all of them sufficient 
to supply the troops, except the Echeiddrus, which was drunk 
dry. 

128, From Therma Xerxes beheld the Thessalian moimtains, 
Olympus and Ossa,^ whidi are of a wonderful height. Here, 
feaming that there lay between these mountains a narrow 
gorge * through which the river Peneus ran, and where there was 
a road that gave an entrance into Thessaly, he formed the wish 
to go by sea himself, and examine the mouth of the river. His 
design was to lead his army by the upper road through the 
country of the inland Macedonians, and so to enter Perrhaebia, 
and come down by the dty of Gonnus;® for he was told that 
that way was the most secure. No sooner therefore had he 
fonned this wish than he acted accordingly. Embarking, as 
was his wont on all such occasions, aboard a Sidonian vessel/ he 
gave the signal to the rest of the fleet to get under weigh, and 
quitting his land army, set sail and procSsded to the Peneus. 
Here the view of the mouth caused him to wonder greatly; and 
sending for his guides, he asked them whether it were possible 
to turn the course of the stream, and make it reach the sea at 
any other point. 

X29. Now there is a tradition that Thessaly was in ancient 
times a lake, shut in cm every dde by huge hiUs. Ossa and 
Pefioa— ranges which join at the foot® — do in fact incbse it 
upon the east, while Olympus forms a barrier upon the north/ 

^ la dear weaUier aad Ossa are in foQ from Therma 

the latter is mxe than seventy miles distant. 
<lBKTi^tkHa cil the pass of Ttmp^ (vide infra, ch. 173), thongh 
hcief, Is remarkably accurate. 

* Comius was at the western extremity of the pass of Tetzipf, near the 
modem 

* Supra, ch. 100- 

/Moimt Pelium (the modem Plessidki^ fies south-east of Ossa at a 
dzstam^e of about 40 miles. The bases of the two mountains nevertheless 
join, as Herodotus states. The hd^t of Pelium is estimated at 5300 feet. 
It is richly clothed with wood, neady to the summit. 

^ The name Oiymims is here ^plied to the entire raoge. 
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Pindus upon the west^ and Othrys towards the south.* The 
tract contained within these mountains, which is a deep Imsin, is 
called Thessaly. Many rivers pour their waters into it; but five 
of them are of more note than the rest, namely, the Peneus, the 
Apidanus, the Onochonus, the Enipeus, and the Pamisus. These 
streams flow down from the mountains which surround Thessaly, 
and, meeting in the plain, mingle their waters together, and 
charge themselves into the sea by a single outlet, which is a 
gorge of extreme narrowness. After the junction all the other 
names disappear, and the river is known as the Peneus. It is 
said that of old iht gorge whidi allows the waters an outlet did 
not exist; accordingly the rivers, which were then, as well as 
riie Lake Boebeis,* without names, but flowed wilh as much 
water as at present, made Thessaly a sea. The Thessalimis tell 
us that the gorge llxrough which the water escapes was caused 
by Neptune; and this is likely enough; at least any man who 
believes that Neptune causes earthquakes, and that chasms so 
produced are his handiwork, would say, upon seeing this rent, 
that Neptune did it. For it plainly appeared to me that the 
hills had been tom asunder by an earthquake.* 

130. When Xerxes therefore asked the guides if there were 
any other outlet by which the waters could reach the sea, they, 
being men well acquainted with the nature of their country, 
made answer — 

“Oking! there is no other passage by which this stream can 
empty itself into the sea save that which thme eye behold 
For Thessaly is girt about with a drdet of hills.’’' 

Xerxes is said to have observed upcm th® — 

“ Wise men truly are they of Thessaly, and good r^tson had 
they to change their minds in time and consult for their own 
safety. For, to pass by others matters, th^ must have felt that 
they Kved in a country which may easaly be brought under and 
sutihied. Nothin more is needed than to turn the river upon 
their lands by an embankment which shoukl flU up the gcuge 
mi force the stream from its present channel, and bl m 

* Motmt Pmdus, the back-bone of Greece, runs In a direction nearly line 
north and south. 

* Othrys, m>w Mount Ibrako^ is situated due souUi of Ossa, and south-west 
ofPelion. Its height is estimated at 5670 feet. 

* Lake Boeb^, so called from a small town Bceb6, at itses^temexteemity, 
is the modem lake of Ka^la^ a piece of water whkh has no outlet ho them. 

*■ Modem sci^me will ussxody qumxel with tius de»ar^t|on of Ihessaly, 
which i&ows Hecodc^us to have had the eye of a physic^ geopapher aod 
the imagination of a gedogbt. 
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Thessaly, except the mountains, would at once be laid imder 
water.” 

The king aimed in this speech at the sons of Aleuas, who 
were Thessalians, and had teen the first of all the Greeks to 
make submission to him. He thought that they had made 
their friendly offers m the name of the whole people.^ So 
Xerxes, when he had viewed the place, and made the above 
speech, went back to Therma. 

131. The stay of Xerxes in Pieria lasted for several days, 
during which a third part of his army was employed in cutting 
down the woods on the Macedonian mountam-range to give his 
forces free passage into Perrhaebia. At this time the heralds 
who had been sent into Greece to require earth for the king 
returned to the camp, some of them empty-handed, others with 
earth and water. 

132. Among the number of those from whom earth and water 
were brought, were the Thessalians, Dolopians,* Enianians,® 
Perrhaebians, Locrians, M^etians, Malians, Achaeans of Phthi- 
dtis,^ Thefc^, and Boeotians generally, except those of Plataea 
and HiespiaB. These are the nations against whom the Greeks 
that had taken up arms to resist the barbarians swore the oath, 
which ran thus—" From all th<^ of Greek blood who delivered 
Ihmselves up to the Persians without necessity, when their 
affairs were in good condition, we will take a tithe of their 
goods, and give it to the god at Delphi.” So ran the words of 
the Greek oath. 

133. King Xerxes had sent no heralds either to Athens or 
Sparta to ask earth and water, for a reason which I will now 
rdate, Wl^ Darius some time before sent messengers for the 
aime purpose,^ ttey were thrown, at Athens, into the pit of 
punyinKit,* at Sparta into a wdl, and bidden to take there- 
fooBa msih and water for ttemsdves, and carry it to their king 
On thfe account Xen^ did m>t send to ask them. What 
caJamity came upcm tte Athenians to punfeh them for 
timtmmit tte hmtlds I cannot say, unless it w^e the laying 


^ This was n<A ilie case. 

* The Dok^ inhabited the moantam tract at the base of Pindus. 

* Tbe Enianes occupied the valley of the ^ercheius. 

* M^netians, Achaeans, aiKi Maliis, were the inhabitant of the 
emst tract betwewi Thessaly and JUksE 

* Supra, vL ^8. 

* The barathrun^ m “ pit <rf punishmeat ” at Atbeas, was a deep ^ 
nke a well into which cnminals were precipitated. 
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waste of their city and territory; but that I believe was not on 
account of this crime. 

134. On the Lacedaemonians, however, the wrath of Talthy- 
bius, Agamemnon’s herald, fell with violence. Talthybius 

a temple at Sparta; and his descendants, who are called Talthy- 
biadae, still live there, and have the pri^ege of being die only 
persons who discharge the office of herald. When therefore thi 
Spartans had done die deed of which we speak, the victims at 
their sacrifices failed to give good tokens; and t^ failure lasted 
for a very long time. Then the Spartans were troubled; and, 
regarding what had befallen them as a grievous calmnity, they 
held frequent assemblies of the people, and made proclamation 
through the town, “ Was any Lacedaemonian willing to give his ^ 
life for Sparta? ” Upon this two Spartans, Spertluas, the son 
of Aneristus, and Buiis, the son of Nicolaus, both men of noble 
birth, and among the wealthiest in the place, came forward and 
freely offered themselves as an atonement to Xerxes for ti» 
heralds of Darius slain at Sparta. So the Spartans sent them 
away to the Medes to undergo death. _ 

135. Nor is the courage which these men hereby displayed 
alone worthy of wonder; but so likewise are the following 
speeches which were made by them. On their road to Susa 
they presented themselves before Hydames.^ This Hydames 
was a Persian by birth, and had the command of all the natiom i 
that dwelt along the sea-coast of Asia. He accordingly s 1 k>w^ | 
them hc^pitality, and invited them to a banquet, wb^, as 
feasted, he said to thmi : — 

“ Men of Lacedaemon, why will ye not consent to be frfends 
with the king? Ye have but to look at me and my fcartune to 
see that Ihe king knows weH how to honour merit. In like 
manner ye yourselves, were ye to make your submission to hkn, 
wmild r^ve at his hands, seeing that he deems you men cff 
merit, some govamment in Greece.” 

" HydajMS,” they answered, " Ihou art a one-sided couBr 
sellor. Thou hast experience of half the matter; but the other 
half Es beyond thy kiH)wiedge. A slave’s life thou understandesl; 
kit, nerar having tasted liberty, thou <anst not tell 
be sweet or no. Ah! hadst thou known what freedom % 
wouldst have Ifidikn us fight for it, not with lim spear on^, bet 
with the battle-axe.” 

So they answered Hydarnes. *'#n- 

* Tbs seenis lo be tbe Book tri eb. 133. 
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136. And afterwards, when they were come to Susa into the 
king’s presence, and the guards ordered them to fall down and 
do obeisance, and went so far as to use force to compel them, 
they refused, and said they would never do any such thing, even 
were their heads thrust down to the ground ; for it was not their 
custom to worship men, and they had not come to Persia for 
that purpose. So they fought off the ceremony; and having 
done so, addressed the king in words much like the foUow- 
ing:— 

‘^0 king of the Medes! the Lacedsemonians have sent us 
hitler, in the plac» of those heralds of thine who were slain in 
Sparta, to m^e atonement to thee on their account.” 

Then Xerxes answered with true ^eatness of soul “ that he 
would not act like the Lacedaemonians, who, by killing the 
hendds, had broken the laws which all men hold in common. 
As he had blamed sudb conduct in them, he would never be 
guilty of it himself. And besides, he did not wish, by putting 
the two men to death, to free lie Lacedaemonians from the 
stain of their former outrage.” 

137. This conduct on the part of the Spartans caused the 
anger of Talthybius to cease for a while, notwithstanding that 
Sperthias and Bulis returned home alive. But many years 
afterwards it awoke once more, as the Lacedaemonians them- 
^ves declare, during the war between the Pdopoimesians and 
tl^ Athenians. 

In my judgment this was a case wherein the hand of 
Heaven was most plainly manifest. That the wrath of Tal> 
thybsus should have fallen upon ambassadors, and not slacked 
till it had full vent, so mi^ justice required; but that it 
should have come upon the sons of the men who were 
sent up to the Persian king on its account — ^upon Nicolaus, the 
sm of Bu&, aiKi An^mtus, the son of Sperthias (the same who 
carried off fishermen fnxn Tiryns, when arising in a well- 
manned merchant-ship),— thfe does seem to me to be plainly a 
supematu^ circumstance. Yet certain it is that these two 
wcmif having been sent to A^ as sonbnssadors by the Lace- 
dsemonhms, were betrayal Sitalces, the son of Ter^, 
of Thrace, and Njrmj^ioddnis, tl^ son of Pythes, a native of 
Abdera, and being made prisoners at BisanthI, upon the Helles- 
pont, were conveyed to Attica^ and there put to death by the 
Athenians, at the same time as Aristeas, the son of Adeimmtu^^ 

* Concerninf Adeimantt:^ see below, viiL 59, 4 i. 94.„ 
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the Corinthian. AH this happened, however, very many years 
after the expedition of Xerxes.^ 

138. To return, however, to my main subject, — the expedi- 
tion of the Persian kmg, though it was in name directed against 
Athens, threatened really the whole of Greece. And of this the 
Greeks were aware some time before; but they did not all view 
the matter in the same light. Some of them had given the 
Persian earth and water, and were bold on this account, deeming 
themselves thereby secured against suffering hurt from the 
barbarian army ; while others, who had refused compliance, were 
thrown into extreme alarm. For whereas they considered ail 
the ships in Greece too few to engage the enemy, it was plain 
that the greater number of states would take no part in the 
war, but warmly favoured the Medes. 

139. And here I feel constrained to deliver an opinion, which 
most men, I know, wiU mislike, but which, as it seems to me to 
be true, I am determined not to withhold. Had the Athenians,, 
from fear of the approaching danger, quitted their country, or 
had they without quitting it submitted to the power of Xerxes,, 
there would certairiy have been no attempt to resist the Per- 
sians by sea; in which case the course of events fay land would 
have been the foHowing. Though the Peloponnesians might 
have carried ever so many breastworks across the Isthmus, yet 
their allies would have Men off horn the Lae^aemoniax:^, not 
by voluntary desertion, but because town after town must teve 
b^ takm ti% fieet of the barbarians; and so Ihe 
mmnans wcmld at last have stood akme, and, striding alone, 
would have displayed prodigies of valour, and died nobly. 
Either they would have done thus, or else, before it came to 
that extremity, seeing one Greek state after another embrace 
tte cause of the Medes, they would have come to terms with 
King Xerxes;-— and thus, either way Greece would have be^ 
brecght imder Persia. For I cannot understand of what pos- 
sible use the waHs across the Isthmus could have been, if the 
king had had the mastery of the sea. If then a man 

now say that the Athenians were the saviours of Greece, be 
would not exceed the truth. For they tndy held the scsdes; 
and whichever side they espoused must have carried the 
Tkej too it was who, when they had detenniaed to 
freedom of Gr^ce, rous^ up that porticm of the 

* Tbe event took plaee in tke year &.p. 43^ nesorfy jireaEs altw dte 
mmdiet of the envoys. 
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nation which had not gone over to the Medes; and so, next to 
the gods, they repulsed the invader. Even the terrible oracles 
which reached them from Delphi, and struck fear into their 
hearts, failed to persuade them to fiy from Greece. They had 
the courage to remain faithful to their land, and await the 
coming of the foe. 

140. When the Athenians, anxious to consult the oracle, sent 
their messengers to Delphi, hardly had the envoys completed 
the customary rites about the sacred precinct, and taken their 
seats inside the sanctuary of the god, when the Pythoness, 
Aristonic6 by name, thus prophesied — 

** Wretches, why sit ye here? Fly, fly to the eads of creation, 

Quitt^ your homes, and the crags which your city crowns with her 
circlet. 

Neither the headi, nor the body is firm in its place, nor at bottom 
Firm the feet, ntx the hands; nor resteth the middle uninjur’d. 

All— all ruined and lost. Since fire, and impetuous Ares, 

Speeding alcmg in a Syrian chariot,* hastes to destroy her. 

Not akme shalt thou sufler; full many the towers he will level. 

Many the shrines of the gods he will ^ve to a fiery destruction. 

Even now they stand with dark sweat horribiy dripping, 

IVmbHng and quaking for fear; and lo! from the high roofs trickleth 
Bladk blood, sign prophetic of hard distresses impendmg. 

Get ye away from the temple; and brood on the ills that await ye! ” 

141, When the Athenian messengers heard this reply, they 
were filled with the deepest ajffiiction: whereupon Timon, the 
son of Androbulus, one of the men of most mark among the 
Mphians, seebg how utterly cast down they were at the 
gbomy prophecy, advised them to take an olive-branch, and 
entaix^ the sanctuary again, consult the orade as suppliants. 
Hie Attienians foDowed this advice, and going in once more, 
sab — 0 king! we pray thee rev«en<» these boughs of suppK- 
ca^n whkh we bear in our hands, and deliver to us ^^el^ang 
mam Ccasafcrtii^ conoeraing our country. Else we will not 

lily anctuary, but will stay here till we die.” Upon 
tiM tbe pmsrnm gave them a second answer, which was the 
foBowii^: — 

** F^dkts has not boea aNte to soa^ the lord of Olympus, 

she has ottesx flayed him, and urged him with excellent fxumseh 
Yet oa3ce more X address thee in words il^ adamant firmer. 

When the foe shall have taken whatever the limit of Cecrops * 

Holds within it, and aH which divine Citha^n shelters, 

Thm far-seeing Jove grants this to the prayers of AthenS; 

Safe shall the wooden wall continue for thee and thy childreQ. 

* That fe, Assyrian. 

■ By the ** limit of Cecrops ” the boundaries of Attica are intended. 
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Wait not the tramp of the horse, noff the footmen mightily moving 
Over the land, but turn your back to the foe, and retire ye. 

Yet shall a day arrive when ye shall meet him in battle. 

Holy Salamis, thou shalt destroy the offspring of women, 

When men scatter the seed, or when they gather the harvest.” 

142. This answer seemed, as indeed it was, gentler than the 
former one; so the envoys wrote it down, and w’ent back with 
it to Athens. When, however, upon their arrival, they pro- 
duced it before the people, and inquiry began to be made into 
its true meaning, many and various were the interpretations 
which men put on it; two, more especially, seemed to be directly 
opposed to one another. Certain of the old men w-ere of opinbn 
that the god meant to teU them the citadel would escape; for 
this was anciently defended by a palisade; and they supposed 
that barrier to be the “ wooden wall ” of the oracie. Others 
maintained that the fleet was what the god pointed at; and 
their advice was that nothing should be bought of except the 
ships, which had best be at once got ready. Still such as saki 
the ** wooden wall ” meant the fleet, were perplexed by the last 
two lines of the orade — » 

“ Holy Salamis, thou shalt destroy the offspring of women. 

When men scatter the seed, or when they gamer the harvest,” 

These words caused great disturbance among those who took 
the wooden wall to be the ships; since the interpreters under- 
stood them to mean, that, if they made preparations for a sea- 
fight, they would suffer a defeat off Salamis, 

243. Now there was at Athens a man who had lately made 
his way into the flist rank of cithxmz his true name was Tl^m^ 
tocles; but he was known more generally as the son of Neodes.^ 
This man came forward and said, that the interpreters had not 
explained the orede altcgether aright — for if,” he argued, “ the 
clause in question Imd really respected the Athenians, it would 
not have been expressed so mildly; the phrase used would have 
been * Luckless Salamis,* rather than ‘ Holy Salamis,* had ^lose 
to whom the island beloiged been about to perish in its 
bourhood. Rghtly taken, the response of the god thimtea^ 
the ei^my, much more than the Athenians.** He tfaa:efciEe 
counselled his countrymen to make ready to %ht on homA 
their diips, since Aey were the wocxkn waB in whki the god 
told them to trust. When Theimstcxfet had ikms Am 

* Tbe practice of adclrcsslng petsc^is by fatlicaE^ names 

m Greece. 
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matter, the Athenians embraced his view, preferring it to that 
of the interpreters. The advice of these last had b^n against 
engaging in a sea-fight; “ all the Athenians could do,” they 
said, “ was, without lifting a hand in their defence, to quit Attica, 
and make a settlement in some other country.” ^ 

144. Themistodes had before this given a counsel which pre- 
vailed very seasonably. The Athenians, having a large sum of 
money in their treasury, the produce of Uie mines at Laureium,* 
were about to share it among tihe full-grown citizens, who would 
have received ten drachmas apiece,® when Themistodes per- 
suaded them to forbear the distribution, and build with the 
money two hundred ships, to help them in their war against the 
^ginetans. It was the breaking out of the Eginetan war which 
was at this time the saving of Greece; for hereby were the 
Athenians forced to become a maritime power. The new ships 
were not used for the purpose for which they had been built, 
but became a help to Greece in her hour of need. And the 
Athenians had not only these vessels ready before the war, but 
^y likewise set to work to build more; while they determined, 
in a council which was held after the debate upon the oracle, 
that, according to the advice of the god, they would embark 
their whole force aboard their ships, and, with such Greeks as 
chose to join them, give battle to barbarian invader. Such, 
then, were the oracles which had been received by the Athenians. 

145. Hie Greeks wbo were well affected to the Grecian cause, 
having assembled in one place, and there consulted together, 
and interchanged pk4g^ with each other, agreed that, before 
any other step was taken, the feuds and enmities which existed 
between the diffemnt natkms should first of all be appeased. 
Mmy there w^; hit one was of more importance than 
the zest, namely, the war wluch was still going on between the 
Athenians and the .^Eginetazis.^ When Imsiness was con- 
cluded, understanding that Xerxes bad reached Sardis with his 
army, they resolved to de^tdi ^ies into Asia to take note of 

' Ths appears to have besa seriously entertamed. 

* laurdsm or Laurion was the name of mom^moas country im- 
mediately above Cape Cohmta {Smmsm^. The ^ver-mmes, with which 
the whole tract abcHmded, had been worked from time immemcKial 

* If the number of citizens at tins Ume was^ according to estimate 
skeady made, 30,000 (^ipra, ▼. 97), the entire sum which they were abcmt 
to have shared among them must have been hity talents, or rather more 
than £12,000. 

* Supra, V. 8z, dgi vi S7-93. The coundl appears to have assembled 
at the Isthmus (inoi tb, 172). 
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the king’s aiiairs. At the same time they determined to send 
ambassadors to the Argives, and conclude a league with them 
against the Persians; while they likewise despatched messengers 
to Geio, the son of Deinomenes, in Sicily, to the people of Cor- 
cyra, and to those of Crete, exhorting them to send help to 
Greece. Their wish was to unite, if possible, the entire Greek 
name in one, and so to bring all to join in the ssune plan of 
defence, inasmuch as the approaching dangers threatened all 
alike. Now the power of Gelo was said to be very great, far 
greater than that of any single Grecian people. 

146. So when these resolutions had been agreed upon, and 
the quarrels between the states made up, first of all they sent 
into Asia three men as spies. These men reached Sardis, and 
took note of the king’s forces, but, being discovered, were 
examined by order of the generals who commanded the land 
army, and, having been condemned to suffer death, were led out 
to execution. Xerxes, however, when the news reached him, 
disapproving the sentence of the generals, sent some of his 
body-guard with instructions, if they found the spies still alive, 
to bring them into his presence. The messengers found the 
spi^ alive, and brought them before the king, who, when he 
heard the purpose for which they had come, gave orders to his 
guards to talm them round the camp, and show them ail the 
footmen and all the horse, letting them gaze at eveiytbiz^ to 
their hearts’ content; then, when they were satisfied, to ssekI 
them away unharmed to whatever country they desired. 

147. For tlKse orders Xerxes gave aftowards the fcliows^ 
reasons. Bkid the spies been put to death,” he said, “ tl^ 
Greeks would have continued ignorant of the vastness of his 
army, which surpassed the common report of it; while he would 
have done them a very small injury by killing three of their 
men. On tte other band, by the return of spies to Greece, 
his power would become faiown; and the Greeks,” he expected, 
" would make surrender of their freedom before he began his 
march, by whidi means his troops would be saved all the trouye 
of an expedition.” This reasoning was like to that whi<^ he 
used upon another occasion. While be was staying at AhydQ% 
he saw scmie corn-ships, which were passing through tbe 

pcmt from the Buxine,^ on their way to iSgina and tbe Feki- 
pcmi^se. His attendants, bearing that they were^ the 

* Tbe o^anshgTowixig cc^mtries tke Biaek ia aadesit atsiix sa^dlebi 

times^ sttppMed the ocNDQxiieieia^ satioQs wiUE cil . 
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were ready to capture them, and looked to see when Xerxes 
would give the signal. He, however, merely asked, “ Whither 
the ships were bound? ” and when they answered, “ For thy 
foes, master, with com on board,” — We too are bound thither,” 
he rejoined, “ laden, among other things, with com. What harm 
is it, if they carry our provisions for us? ” 

So the spies, when they had seen everything, were dismissed, 
and came back to Europe. 

148. The Greeks who had banded themselves together against 
the Persian kir^, after despatching the spies into Asia, sent 
next ambassadors to Argos. The account which the Argives 
give of their own proceedings is the following. They say that 
they had information from the very first of the preparations 
which the barbarians were making against Greece. So, as they 
expected that the Greeks would come upon them for aid a^SLinst 
the assailant, they sent envoys to Delphi to inquire of the god 
what it would be best for them to do in the matter. They had 
kst, not long before, six thousand citizens, who had been slain 
by the Lacedaemonians under Qeomenes the son of Anaxan- 
dridas;^ which was the reason why they now sent to Delphi. 
When the Pythons heard their question, she replied — 

•* Hated of all thjj neighbours, beloved of the blessed Immortals, 

Sit thou still, with thy lance drawn inwai^ patiently watching; 
Warily guard thine head, and the head will take care of the body.” 

This prophecy had been given them some time before the envoys 
came ; Iwt still, when they afterwards arrived, it was permitted 
thm to enter the council-house, and there deliver their message. 
And this gmswer was returned to their demands — ^“Argc^ is 
ready to do as ye require, if the Lacedaemonians will first make 
a truce for thirty ye^, and will further divide with Argos the 
leadersl% of the allied army. Although in strict right the 
whdk ccibiBand shmiid be hers,* she will be content to Imve the 
feMkrship divided equally.” 

149. Such, they say, was tte reply nia<k bj the council, in 
ss^ite of the oracte which fmhade them to enter into a league 
with tiie Greeks. For, while not without fear of disobeying the 

^ We have here an estimate of tbe Aigive loss in tbe battle and massacre 
of wbuh an acoenmt w« glvea above {see vi. 78-80). If, as is turobable, 
the number of dtlzens was not g^resUer Uian ei Sparta (aboni io,oo<^, 
tbe blow was certainly treznendons. 

* Argos never forgot hex or rdSnqu&bed her hopes of the hegememy. 

it induced her to stand aloof from great strt^gles^from the Pdoponneman 
as wdi as from this — ^in oirder to nurse her strength. 
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oracle, they were greatly desirous of obtaining a thirty years' 
truce, to give time for their sons to grow to man’s estate. They 
reflected, that if no such truce were concluded, and it should be 
their lot to suffer a second calamity at the hands of the Persians, 
it was likely they would fall hopelessly under the power of 
Sparta. But to die demands of the Argive council the Lace- 
daemonian envoys made answer— “ They would bring before the 
people the question of concluding a truce. With regard to the 
kadership, ^ey had received orders what to say, and the reply 
was, that Sparta had two kings, Argos but one — it was not 
possible that either of the two Spartans should be stripped of 
his dignity — ^but they did not oppose the Argive king having 
one vote Kke each of them.” The Argives say, that they could 
not brook this arrogance on the part of Sparta, and rather than 
yield one jot to it, they preferred to be under the rule of the 
barbarians. So they told the envoys to be gone, before sunset, 
from their territory, or they should be treated as enemies. 

150. Such is the account which is given of these matters 
the Argives themselves. There is another story, which is toM 
generally throng Greece, of a different tenor. Xerxes, it is 
said, before he set forth on his expedition against Greece, sent 
a herald to Argos, who on his arrival spoke as follows: — 

“ Men of Argos, King Xerxes speaks thus to you. We Per- 
sians deem that the Perses from whom we descend was the child 
of Perseus the son of Danae, and of Andromeda the dau^ter 
of Cepheus. Hereby it would seem that we come of your stock 
and lineage. So tto it neither befits us to make war upon 
those from whom we spring; nor can it be right for you to 
fight, on behalf of others, against us. Your place is to keep 
quiet and hold yourselves aloof. Only fct matters proce^ as 
I wi^, and there is no peopk whom I shall have in hi^er 
esteem than you.” 

This address, says the story, was highly valued by the Argives, 
who therefore at the first neither gave a promise to the Gre^ 
nor yet put forward a demand. Aiterwards, however, when ^ 
Greeks called upon them to give thdr aid, they made cfem 
which has been mentioned, because they knew well that line 
Lacedaemonians would never peld it, and so they would bme 
a pretext for taking no part in the war. 

151. Some of the Greeks say that this account 
markahlywithwhathappenediimny yemsdterwards. CaJIm, 
the son of Hipponicus, and certain otl«s wUh hkn, had 
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up to Susa, the dty of Memnon,^ as ambassadors of the Athe- 
nians, upon a business quite distinct from this. While they 
were there, it happened that the Argives likewise sent ambas- 
sadors to Susa, to ask Artaxerxes, die son of Xerxes, “ if the 
friendship which they had formed with his father still continued, 
or if he looked upon them as his enemies? — ^to which Eling 
Artaxerxes replied, “ Most certainly it continues; and there is 
no dty which I reckon more my friend than Argos.” 

152. For my own part I cannot positively say whether Xerxes 
did send the herald to Argos or not; nor whether Argive am- 
Iwsadors at Susa did redly put this question to Artaxerxes 
about the friendship between them and him; neither do I 
deliver any opinion hereupon other than that of the Argives 
themselves. This, however, I know— that if every nation were 
to bring all its evil deeds to a given place, in order to make an 
exchange with some other nation, when they had all looked 
carefully at their neighbours* faults, they would be truly glad 
to aurry their own l»ck again. So, after all, the conduct of 
the Argives was not perhaps more disgraceful than that of 
others. For myself, my du^ is to report all that is said; but 
I am not obliged to believe it all alike — & remark which may be 
understood to apply to my whote History. Some even go so far 
as to say that the Axgives first invited the Persians to invade 
Greece, because of tiieir ill success in the war with Lacedaemon, 
since they preferred anything to the smart of their actual 
sufferings. Thus much concerning the Argives. 

153. Other ambassadors, among whom was Syagms from 
Lao^aemon, were sent by the allies into Sicily, with instructions 
to coaler with Gek>. 

ancestor of this Geb, who first «ttled at Gek, was a 
oatm of the isle of Tdos, wbkhEes off Triopiunu* When Gela 
was ookmised by Antiphemm and the Lin(fians of Rhodes,® he 
fikewwe took part in tiie exp^tion. In course of time his 
degsoendants became the hi^^priests of the gods who dwell 
be 30 w---en office wh^ they held continually, from the time 
that TQines, one of Gelo*s micestors, obtained it in ti^ way 
whkfa I will now maatkm. Certain dtiz^ Gela, worsted in 

* Supra, ii. 106, and v. 53, 54. 

* Teios, still kuown by its old name, but more coiamoiily ealled Fise&pi, 

lies due south oi the 'Ixiofuan prom(»itory (near Cape Cr^, i. 174), 

at the distance of about twaity miles. 

* Gela, like most of the Sicilian towns, desrived its name from the stream 
on whose banks it was built. 
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a sedition, had found a refuge at Mactorium, a town situated on 
the heights above Gela. Telines reinstated these men, without 
any human help, solely by means of the sacred rites of these 
deities. From whom he received them, or how he himself ac- 
quired them, I cannot say; but certain it is, that relying on 
their power he brought the exiles back. For this his reward 
was to be, the ofBce of high-priest of those gods for himself and 
his seed for ever. It surprises me especially that such a feat 
should have been performed by Telines; for I have alwa5rs looked 
upon acts of this nature as beyond the abilities of common men, 
and only to be achieved by such as are of a bold and manly 
spirit; whereas Tllines is said by those who dwell about Sicily 
to have been a soft-hearted and womanish person. He however 
obtained this office in the manner above described. 

154. Afterwards, on the death of Cfeander the son of Pan- 

tares,^ who was slain by SabyUus, a citizen of Gela, after he 
had held the tyranny for seven years, Hippocrates, CleandeT*s 
brother, mounted the throne. During his reign, Geb, a de- 
scendant of the high-priest Telines, served with many others — 
of whom iEnesidemus, son of Pataicus,* was one — ^in the king’s 
bodyguard. Within a little time his merit caused him to be 
raised to the command of all the horse. For when Hippocrates 
laid siege to Cailipoiis,* and afterwards to Naxcs,* to to 

Leontini/ and moreover to Syracuse, and many cities of the 
barbarians, Geb in every war distinguisl:^ hii^lf above all 
the cmnbatants. Of the vaxknrs cities above named, tl^xe was 
none but Syracuse which was not xedxKed to slavery. The 
Syracusans were saved from this f&te, after they had suf ered 
defeat on the river Eloras, by the Corinthians and Corcyraeai^ 
who made peace between them and Hippocrates, (m condition 
of their ceding Camarina^ to him ; for that dty anciently 
hefonged to Syracuse. 

155. When, however, Hippocrates, after a re%n of the same 

1 Oeasdfr wss the first tyrant. 

* iEnesidamos was the father of Theroo, tyrant of A|;r|gentum not ioog 
afterwards. 

* Cafiipc^ was a. Naxian settlement, and lay at no great dis ta a ce Irwp 
Naxos. 

* Naxos, accc^ding to Thucydides (vi 3), the first of the Gredh set#e- 

ments in Sicily, was founded about the year b.c. 735. m ' 

* Supra, vi. 23. 

* was founded from Naxos, six yeaxs aftier te axprlval d ^ 
C^alddeans in Sicily. 

V Caznaxina was banded firam %racuse abo^ ^ 599. 
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length as that of Qeander hfe brother, perished near the city 
Hybla, as he was warring with the native Sicilians, then Gelo, 
pretending to espouse the cause of the two sons of ffippocrates, 
Eudeides and Cleander, defeated the citizens who were seeking 
to recover their freedom, and having so done, set aade the 
children, and himself took the kingly power. After this piece 
of good fortune, Gelo likewise became master of Syracuse, in 
the following manner. The Syracusan landholders, as they were 
called, had been driven from their city by the common people 
assisted by their own slaves, the Cyll3nrians, and had fled to 
Casmenae. Gelo brought them back to Syracuse, and so got 
possession of the town; for the people surrendered themselves, 
and gave up their city on his approach. 

156. Being now master of Syracuse, Gelo cared less to govern 
Gela, which he therefore entrusted to his brother Hiero, while 
he strengthened the defences of his new city, which indeed was 
now ail in all to him. And Syracuse sprang up rapidly to power 
and became a flouriidung place. For Gelo razed Camarina to 
the ground, and brought all the inhabitants to Syracuse, and 
made them citizens; he also brought thither more than half 
the citizens of Gela, and gave them the same rights as the 
Camarinaeans. So likewise with the Megarians of Sicily — rafter 
besieging their town and forcing them to surrender, he took the 
rich men, who, having made tixe war, looked now for nothing 
less than death at his hands, and carrying them to Syracuse, 
established them there as citizens; while the common people, 
who, as they had not taken any share in the stniggle, felt 
secure that no harm would be done to them, he carried likewise 
to Syracuse, where he sold them all as slaves to be conveyed 
ata:< 4 d. He did the like also by the Euboeans of Sidly,^ malcbg 
the same difference^ His amduct towards both nations arose 
from his belief, that a people was a most unpleasant com- 
fssmm. In this way Gelo became a great king. 

157. When the Greek enyoys reached Syracuse, and were 
admitted to an audience, they spoke as follows — 

** We have^ been sent hi&er by the Lacedaemonians and 
Athenians, with their re^jective allies, to ask thee to join us 
against the barbarian. Doubtless thou hast heard of his in- 
vasion, and art aware that a Perrian is about to throw a bridge 
over the Hellespont, and, bringing with him out of Asia all the 
forces of the East, to carry war into Greece, — ^protesting indeed 
^ Eubcea seeoB never to have recovered this blow. 
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that he only seeks to attack Athens, but really bent on bringing 
all the Greeks into subjection. Do thou therefore, we beseech 
thee, aid those who would maintain the freedom of Greece, and 
thyself assist to free her; since the power which thou wieldest is 
great, and thy portion in Greece, as lord of Sicily, is no small 
one. For if ail Greece join together in one, there wiD be a 
mighty host collected, and we shdl be a match for our assailants ; 
but if some turn traitors, and others refuse their aid, and only 
a small part of the whole body remains sound, then there is 
reason to fear that all Greece may perish. For do not thou 
cherish a hope that the Persian, when he has conquered our 
country, will be content and not advance agabst thee. Rather 
take thy measures beforehand; and consider that thou defendest 
thyself when thou givest aid to us. Wise counsels, be sure, for 
the most part have prosperous issues.” 

158. Thus spake the envoys; and Gelo replied with 
vehemence — 

Greeks, ye have had the face to come here with selhsh 
words, and exhort me to join in league with you s^ainst the 
barbarian. Yet when I erewhiie asked you to join with me in 
fighting barbanans, what time the quarrel broke out between 
me and Carthage;^ and when I earnestly brought you to 
revenge on the men of Egesta their murder of Dorieus, the son 
of Amixandridas, promising to assist you in setting free the 
trading-places, from whidi you reorive peat profits and advmi- 
tages, you lidther came hitha: to give me succour, nor yet to 
revenge Doneus; but, for any efforts (m your part to hinder it, 
these countries might at this time have been entirely under fte 
t«u:barians. Now, howev^, that matters have prospered and 
gam well with me, while the danger has shifted its pound and 
at present threatens yourselves, lot you call Gelo to mind. 
But though ye sighted me then, I wiU not imitate you now; 
I am ready to give you aid, and to furnish as my contributma 
two hundred triremes, twen^ Ihousand men-at-arms, two thou- 
sand cavalry, and an equal number of archers, slmgers, and 
l%ht horsemen, tc^ether with com for the whole Grecian sxmj 
so as the war shah last. These s«vic^, however, I promise 
on one condition— -tlKit ye ap^int me chief ^tain 
mander of the Grecian forces during the war with the barlmNi* 
Unless ye agree to thk, I will z^&er saad mme 

* No partleBiscs m tema cl Ibis friar* 
n ^ G 
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159. Syagrus, when he heard these words, was unable to 
contain himself, and exclaimed — 

“ Surely a groan would burst from Pelops' son, Agamemnon, 
did he hear her leadership was snatched from Sparta by 
Gelo and the men of Syracuse. Speak then no more of any 
such condition, as that we should yield thee the chief command ; 
but if thou art minded to come to the aid of Greece, prepare to 
serve under Lacedaemonian generals. Wilt thou not serve under 
a leader? — ^then, prithee, withhold thy succours.” 

160. Hereupon Gelo, seeing the indignation which showed 
itself in the words of Syagrus, delivered to the envoys his final 
offer; — ^‘"Spartan stranger,” he said, "‘reproaches cast forth 
against a man are wont to provoke him to anger; but the 
insults which thou hast uttered in thy speech shall not persuade 
me to outstep good breeding m my answer. Surely if you main- 
tain so stoutly your right to the command, it is reasonable that 
I should be still more stiff in mamtaining mine, forasmuch as I 
am at the head of a far larger fleet and army. Since, however, 
the claim which I have put forward is so displeasing to you, I 
will yield, and be content with less. Take, if it please you, the 
command of the land-force, and I will be admii^ of the fleet; 
or assume, if you prefer it, the command by sea, and I will be 
leader upon the land. Unless you are satisfied with these terms, 
you must return home by yourselves, and lose this great 
alliance.” Such was the offer which Gelo made, 

161. Hereat broke in the Athenian envoy, before the Spartan 
could answer, and thus addressed Gelo — 

“ King of the Syracusans I Greece sent us here to thee to 
ask for an array, and not to ask for a general. Thou, however, 
dost mt promise to send us any army at all, if thou art not 
kader of the Greeks; and this command is what alone 
tihoG ^Nickkst for. Now when thy request was to have the 
whole comnmsd, we were content to keep silence; for well we 
knew that we might trust the Spartan envoy to make answer 
fjfxr us both. But since, alter lailmg in thy claim to lead the 
whole airaamaat, thou hast now put forward a request to have 
the command of the fleet, know that, even should the Spartan 
mvoy consent to this, we will not cca^sent. The command by 
sea, if the LacedsemonHuis <k) not wish for it, beloi^ to us. 
While they like to ke^ this command, we shall raise no dispute; 

we will not yield our right to it in favour of any one eise. 
Wtore would be the advantage of cw having raised up a naval 
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force greater than that of any other Greek people, if never- 
theless we should suffer Syracusans to take the command away 
from us? — ^from us, I say, who are Athenians, the most ancient 
nation in Greece, the only Greeks who have never cfamiged 
their abode — the people who are said by the poet Homer to 
have sent to Troy the man best able of ail the Greeks to array 
and marshal an army— so that we may be allowed to boast 
somewhat.” 

162. Gelo replied — “ Athenian stranger, ye have, it seems, no 
lack of commanders; but ye are likely to lack men to receive 
their orders. As ye are resolved to yield nothing and claim 
everything, ye had best make haste back to Greece, and say, 
that the spring of her year is lost to her.” The meaning of this 
expression was the following: as the spring is manifestly the 
finest season of the year, so (he meant to say) were his troops 
the finest of the Greek army-^reece, therefore, deprived of his 
alliance, would be like a year with the spring taken from it. 

163. Then the Greek envoys, without living any further 
dealings with Gelo, sailed away home. And Gelo, who feared 
that the Greeks would be too weak to withstand the barbarians, 
and yet could not any how bring himself to go to the Pelopon- 
nese, and there, though king of Sicily, serve under the Lacedss- 
momans, left off altogether to contemplate that course of action, | 
axid betook himself to quite a different plan. As soon as ever 
tidings reached him of the passage of the Hellespont by the 
Persians, he sent off three p^teconters, under the command of 
Cadmus, the son of Scy thas, a native of Cos, who was to go to 
Delphi, taking with him a large sum of money and a stodc of 
friendly words; there he was 1o watch the war, and see what 
turn it would take: if the barbarians prevailed, ht was to give 
Xerxes the treasure, and with it earth and water for the tods 
whidi Gelo ruled-— if the Greeks won the day, he was to convey 
the treasure back. 

164. This Cadmus had at an earlier time received from his 

father the kingly power at Cos in a right good conditbn, and 
had of his own free will and without the approach of any dsm^, 
from pure love of justice, given up his power mto the hands 0I 
the people at large, and departed to Sidly; where he assisted 
in the Samian seizure and settlement of or M e^ ai ^ as 

it was afterwards called. Upon this occasion Gelo to 

send into^Greece, because he was acquainted wilii the prddife of 

^ See a^jove, vi 23. 
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honesty which he had given. And now he added to his former 
honourable deeds an action which is not the least of his merits. 
With a vast sum entrusted to him and completely in his power, 
so that he might have kept it for his own use if he had liked, 
he did not touch it; but when the Greeks gained the sea-fight 
and Xerxes fled away with his army, he brought the whole 
treasure back with him to Sicily. 

165. They, however, who dwell in Sicily, say that Gelo, 
though he knew that he must serve under the Lacedaemonians, 
would nevertheless have come to the aid of the Greeks, had not 
it been for Terillus, the son of Crinippus, king of Himera; who, 
driven from his city by Thero, the son of iEnesidSmus, king of 
Agrigentum,' brought into Sialy at this very time an army of 
tiJec hundred thousand men, Phoenicians, Libyans, Iberians, 
Ligurians, Helisycians, Sardinians, and Corsicans,^ under the 
command of Hamilcar the son of Hanno, king ® of the Cartha- 
ginians. Terillus prevailed upon HamOcar, partly as his sworn 
friend, but more through the zealous aid of Anaxilaus the son 
of Cretines, king of Rhegium; ^ who, by giving his own sons to 
Hamilcar as hostages, induced him to make the expedition. 
Anaxilaus herein served his own father-in-law; for he was 
married to a daughter of TIrillus, by name Cydipp 4 . So, as 
Gelo could not give the Greeks any aid, he sent (they say) the 
sum of money to Delphi. 

166. They say too, that the victory of Gelo and Thero in 
Sicily over Hamilcar the Carthaginian, fell out upon the very 
day that the Greeks defeated the Persians at Salamis. Hamil- 
car, who was a Carthaginian on his father’s side only, but on 
his motheris a Syracusan, and who had been raised by his merit 
to die throne of Oirthage, after tl^ battle and the defeat, as I 
am mfonx^, disappeared from sight: Gdo made the strictest 
seaidi fmr him, but h& coold not be found aQ3rwhere, eith^ 
dmd or alive. 

^ 167. The Cailh^^ians, idho take probability for theit guide, 
give tibe folbwing acccmnt of tlm matter: — Hamilcar, they say, 
during all tte t^ that the battle raged between the Greefc 
and the l^barkis, which was from early dawn till evening, 

^ Agrifeatum was founded <^a, abc«it b.c. 582, 

* This IS the first mstance of the mixed mercenary armies of Carthage, by 
whi^ her ecmquests ware ordinarily ejected. 

* That is, Sufies. The Greek writers always speak of the Sufieties as 
** kings ” (j8a<rtXerf), 

•Supra, vi 23. 
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remained in the camp, sacrificing and seeking favourable 
omens, while he burned on a huge pyre the entire bodies of the 
victims which he offered. Here, as he poured libations upon 
the sacrifices, he saw the rout of his army; whereupon he cast 
himself heatflong into the flames, and so was consumed and 
disappeared. But whether Hamilcar’s disappearance happened, 
as the Phoenicians tell us, in this way, or, as the Syracusans 
maintain, in some other, certain it is that the Carthaginians 
offer him sacrifice, and m all their colonies have monuments 
erected to his honour, as well as one, which is the grandest of 
all, at Carthage. Thus much concerning the affairs of Sicily. 

168. As for the Corcyraeans, whom the envoys that visited 
Sicily took in their way, and to whom they delivered the same 
message as to Gelo, — their answers and actions were the follow- 
ing. With great readiness they promised to come and give 
their help to the Greeks; declaring that “the ruin of Greece 
was a thing which they could not tamely stand by to see; 
for should she faH, they must the very next day submit to 
slaveiy; so that they were bound to assist her to the very 
uttermost of their power.” But notwithstanding that they 
answered so smoothly, yet when the time came for the succours 
to be sent, they were of quite a different mind; and though 
they manned sixty ships, it was long ere they put to sea with 
them; and when th^ had so done, they went no further than 
the Peloponnese, where they lay to with their fleet, off the 
Laeedsanonian coast, about Fyks ^ and TaKiarum,^— Jike Gdo, 
watching to see what turn the war would take. For tl^ 
despaired altogether of the Greeks gming the day, and ex- 
pected that the Persian would win a great battle, and then be 
masters of the whole of Greece, They therefore acted as I have 
said. In order that they might be able to address Xerxes in 
wori like these: “ O king! ^ough the Greeks sought to obtain 
our aid in their war with thee, and though we had a force of no 
small size, and could have furnished a greater number of ^ps 
than any Greek state except Athens, yet we refused, sbee we 
would not fight against thee, nor do aught to cause aimoy- 
ance.” The Corqrraeans hoped that a speech like tius wmM 

^ Pylos, celebrated ih poetry as the abode of Nestor (It ii. awi 

in history ss the scene of the tet in^}ortaat defeat si^ie^ by the 
fXhncyd. iv. 32-40), was situated cm tJie west coast of the 
aeasr tlm site of the modem Ntamino, 

* Taenarum was the axusent name oi tJM {amacctesy now caied 
Hatafanu 
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gain them better treatment from the Persians than the rest of 
the Greeks; and it would have done so, in my judgment. At 
the same time, they had an excuse ready to give their country- 
men, which they used when the time came. Reproached by 
them for sending no succours, they replied, “ that they had 
fitted out a fleet of sixty triremes, but that the Etesian winds 
did not allow them to double Cape Maiea, and this hindered 
them from reaching Salamis — it was not from any bad motive 
that they had missed the sea-fight.^* In this way the Corey- 
raeans eluded the reproaches of the Greeks. 

169, The Cretans, when the envoys sent to ask aid from 
them came and made their request, acted as follows. They 
despatched messengers in the name of their state to Delphi, 
and asked the god, whether it would make for their welfare if 
they should lend succour to Greece. “Fools!” replied the 
Pyriioness, “ do ye not still complain of the woes which the 
assisting of Menelaus cost you at the hands of angry Minos? 
How wroth was he, when, in spite of their having lent you no 
aid towards avenging his death at Camicus, you helped them to 
avenge the carrying off by a barbarian of a woman from Sparta I ” 
When this answer was brought from Delphi to the Cretans, they 
thought no more of assisting the Greeks. 

170. Minos, according to tradition, went to Sicania, or Sicily, 
as it is now called, in search of Daedalus, and there perished by 
a violent death. After a while the Cretans, warned by some 
god or other, made a great expedition into Sicania, all except 
the Polichnites and the Prsesians, and besi^ed Camicus (which 
in my time belonged to Agrigentum) by the space of five years. 
At however, faiiii^ in their efforts to t^e the place, and 
unable to carry on the si^e any longer from the pressure of 
lainger, they departed and went their way. Voyaging home- 
wards they had reached lapygia,^ when a furious storm arose 
and threw them upon the coast. All their vessels were broken 
in pkces; and so, as they saw no means of returning to Crete, 
they found®! the town of Hyria, where they took up their 
abode, changing then n^e from QretanstoMessapianlapygians, 

at the same time becoming inhabitants of the mainland 
instead of islanders. From Hyria they afterwards founded 
those other towns which the Tarentines at a much kter period 
endeavoured to take, but could not, being defeated s%iKdly. 

» lapygia coincitfes generally with the Terra di Otrardo of our maps, ex- 
tending, however, somewhat further round the Gulf cd Taremto. . , 
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Indeed so dreadful a slaughter of Greeks never happened at 
any other time, so far as my knowledge extends: nor was it 
only the Tarentines who sufiered; but the men of Rhegium too, 
who had been forced to go to the aid of the Tarentines by 
Micythus the son of Chcerus, lost here three thousand of their 
citizens ; while the number of the Tarentines who fell was beyond 
all count. This Micythus had been a household slave of Anaxi- 
iaiis, and was by him left in charge of Rhegium: he is the same 
man who was afterwards forced to leave Rhegium, when he 
settled at Tegea in Arcadia, from which place he made his many 
ofEerings of statues to the shrine at Olympia. 

171, This account of the Rhegians and the Tarentines is a 
digression from the story which I was relating. To return — the 
Prsesians say that men of various nations now flocked to Crete, 
which was stript of its inhabitants; but none came in such 
numbers as the Grecians. Three generations after the death of 
Minos the Trojan wax took place; and the Cretans were not 
the least distinguished among the helpers of Menelaus. But on 
this account, when they <2ime back from Troy, famine and pesti- 
lence fell upon them, and destroyed both the men and the cattle. 
Crete was a second time stript of its inhabitants, a remnant only 
being left; who form, together with fresh settlers, the third 
** Cretan people by whom the island has been inhabited. 
These were the events <rf whidb the Pythoness now reminded 
the mea of Crete; and thereby ste prevented tibm from giving , 
the Greeks aid, though tb^ wi^bed to have gone to their| 
assistance. 

172. The Thessalians did not embrace the cause of the Medes 
until they were forced to do so; for they gave plain proof that 
the intrigues of the Aleuadae ^ were not at all to their liking. 
No sooner did they hear that the Persian was about to cross 
over into Europe than they despatched envoj^s to the Greeks 
who were met to consult tc^ether at the Isthmus, whither aH 
the states whidi well indined to the Grecian cause bad sent 
their delegates. These envoys on their arrival thus addressed 
their countrymen: — 

“ Men of Greece, it behove you to gumrd the jmss d Olymp^; 
for thus will Theialy be placed in safety, as wdl as the resrt: 
of Greece. We for our parts are quite ready to take onr 
in this work; but you must likewise send us a foroe: 

otherwise we give you fair warning that vre didft make 
^ Supra, dt. S. Compsue dk, ad ^ 
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with the Persians. For we ought not to be left, exposed as we 
are in front of all the rest of Greece, to die in your defence 
alone and unassisted. If however you do not choose to send us 
aid, you cannot force us to resist the enemy; for there is no 
force so strong as inability. We shall therefore do our best 
to secure our own safety/^ 

Such was the declaration of the Thessalians. 

173. Hereupon the Greeks determined to send a body of foot 
to Thessaly by sea, which should defend the pass of Ol3nnpus. 
Accordingly a force was collected, which passed up the Euripus, 
and disembarking at Alus, on the coast of Achaea, left the ships 
there, and marched by land into Thessaly. Here they occupied 
the defile of Temp 4 ; which leads from Lower Macedonia into 
Thessaly along the course of the Peneus, having the range of 
Olympus on one hand and Ossa upon the other. In this 
place the Greek force that had been collected, amounting to 
about 10,000 heavy-armed men, pitched their camp; and here 
they were joined by the Thessalian cavalry. The commanders 
wore, on the part of the Lacedaemonians, Evaenetus, the son of 
CarSnus, who had been chosen out of the Polemardxs, but did 
not belong to the blood royal; and on the part of the Athenians, 
Themistodes, the son of Neodes. They did not however 
maintain their station for more than a few days; since envoys 
came from Alexander, the son of Amyntas, the Macedonian, and 
counselled them to decamp from Tempi, telling them that if 
they remained in the pass fiiey would be trodden under foot by 
the invading army, whose numbers they recounted, and likewise 
the multitude of their ships. So when the envoys thus coun- 
selled them, and ti» counsd seemed to be good, and the Mace- 
Amian wiio sent friendly, they did even as he advised. In 
my i^intoQ what chiefly wrought on them was the fear that the 
Perskm m%ht ento: by anotiw pass,^ whereof they now heard, 
whidb W from Uf^ Macedonia* into Thessaly tbrough the 
territory of the Penhaebi, and by the town of G<mnus,— -the pass 
whidi socm afterwards the army of Xerxes actually made its 
entrance. The Gr^ks therefore went back to their ships mi 
sailed away to the Isthmus. 

X74. Such were the cfroin^tances of the expedition into 
Ih^saly; they took plac^ when the king was at Ahyiios, pre- 

* Vide supra, 128. The pass intended is pr<*ably that-whidx caeossed 

the Olympic range by the town of Petra. 

* By/" upper Macedmna ” Herodotus appears to m&asi the upper pQr^)st 
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paring to pass from Asia into Europe. The Thessalians, when 
their allies forsook them, no longer wavered, but warmly 
espoused the side of the Medes; and afterwards, in the course of 
the war, they were of the very greatest service to Xerxes. 

175. The Greeks, on their return to the Isthmus, took counsel 
toge^er concerning the words of Alexander, and considered 
where they should fix the war, and what places they should 
occupy. The opinion which prevailed was, that they should 
guard the pass of Thermopylae; since it was narrower than the 
Thessalian defile, and at the same time nearer to them. Of the 
pathway, by which the Greeks who fell at Thermopylae were 
intercepted, they had no knowledge, until, on their arrival at 
Thermopylae, it was discovered to them by the Trachinians, 
This pass then it was determined that they should guard, in 
order to prevent the barbarians from penetrating into Greece 
through it; and at the same time it was resolved that the fleet 
should proceed to Artemisium, in the repon of Histiaeotis ; ^ for, 
as those places are near to one another, it would be easy for the 
fleet and army to hold communication. The two places may be 
thus described. 

176. Artemisium is where the sea of Thrace * contracts into a 
narrow channel, running between the isle of Sciathus and the 
mainland of Magnesia. When this narrow strait is passed you 
come to the line of coast called Artemisium; which is a portion 
of Eubcea, and contains a temple of Arteim (Dipa). A§ for 
the entrance into Greece by Tkachis,* it is, at its narrowest 
pdmt, about fifty feet wide. Ths however fa not the place 
where the passage fa most attracted; for it fa still narrower a 
little above and a little bdow Thennopylse. At Alp^,* which fa 
lower down than that place, it fa only wide em>i^h for a single 
carriage; and up above, at the river Phoenix, near the town 
called Anthela, it fa the same. West of Thermopylae rises a 
lofty and precipitous hill, impossible to climb, which runs up 
into the of GSta; while to the east the road fa shut in hf 

sea and by marsh^. In this place are the warm springy 
which the natives call ‘^The CauHrcsis;” and above thw 

^ The northern tract of Eubcea was caEed Histiaedtis. 

*The northern porti<m of the Egean, extending from Magnet to the 
Thracian Chersemese. 

* Trachis was one of the ch^ cities of the Medians ^nh'a, dis. 199). 

It afterwards beean» Heradea. oc bdag atoned by I. ac e d a B^ ^ 

* Infra, ch. 216. ; " 
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stands an altar sacred to Hercules.^ A wall had once been 
carried across the opening;* and in this there had of old times 
been a gateway. These works were made by the Phocians, 
through fear of the Thessalians, at the time when the latter 
came from Thesprotia to establish themselves in the land of 
i£olis, which they still oanapy. As the Thessalians strove to 
reduce Phocis, the Phocians raised the wall to protect them- 
selves, and likewise turned the hot springs upon the pass, that 
so the ^ound might be broken up by watercourses, using thus 
all possible means to hinder the Thessalians from invading their 
country. The old wall had been built in very remote times; 
and the greater part of it had gone to decay through age. Now 
however the Greeks resolved to repair its breaches, and here 
make their stand against the barbarian. At this point there is 
a village veiy nigh the road, Alp^ni by name, from which the 
Greeks reckoned on getting com for their troops. 

177. These places, therefore, seemed to the Greeks fit for 
their purpose. We%hing well all that was likely to happen, 
and considering that in this region the barbarians could make 

use of their vast numbers, nor of their cavalry, they resolved 
to await here the invader of Greece. And when news reached 
them of the Persians being in Pieria, straightway they broke up 
from the Isthmus, and proceeded, some on foot to Thermopylae, 
others by sea to Artemisium. 

178. The Greeks now made all speed to reach the two 
stations;* and about the same time the Delphians, alarmed 
both for themselves and for their country, consulted the god, 
and revived for answer a command to pray to the winds; for 
the winds would do Greece good servfce.” So when thfe 
smmx was given them, forthwith the Ddphians sent word of 
the prophecy to those Greeks who were zealous for freedom, and, 
cheering them thereby amid the fears whfch they entertained 
with respect to the barbarfan, earned their everlasting gratitude. 

^ This done, they raked an altar to the winds at Thyia (where 
I Thyia, daughter of Cephissas, from whom the region tak^ 
its name, has a precinct), and worshipped them with sacrifices. 
And even to the present day the Delphians sacrifice to the 
winds, because of thk oracle. 

179. The fleet of Xerxes now departed from Therma; and 

» The whole dfetrict was regarded as ennob^ by the Hep- 

coles, and as sacred to him. 

* Vide infra, chs. 208, 223, 225, » ThermopylaB and Artemisium- 
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ten of the swiftest sailing ships ventured to stretch across direct 
for Sciathus, at which place there were upon the look-out thr^ 
vessels belonging to ^e Greeks, one a ship of Trcezen/ another 
of Egina, and the third from Athens. These vessels no sooner 
saw from a distance thie barbarians approaching than they all 
hurriedly took to flight. 

1 80. The barbarians at once pursued, and the Troszenian ship, 
which was commaned by Prexinus, fell into their hands. Here- 
upon the Persians took the handsomest of the men-at-arms, airf 
drew him to the prow of the vessel, where they sacriflc^i him; 
for they thought the man a good omen to their cause, seeing 
that he was at once so beautSul, and likewise the first captive 
they had made. The man who was slain in this way was called 
Leo; and it may be that the name he bore helped him to his 
fate in some measure. 

181. The Eginetan trireme, under its captain, Asdnides, gave 
the Persians no little trouble, one of the men-at-arms, PySies, 
the son of Ischenous, distinguishing himself beyond all the 
others who fought on that day. After the ship was taken this 
man continued to resist, and did not cease %hting till he fell 
quite covered with wounds. The Persians who served as men- 
at-arms in the squadron, finding that he was not dead, but still 
breathed, and being very anxk>us to save his life, since he had 
behaved so valiantly, dr^sed hfe wounds with myrrh, and bound 
them up with bandages of cottcm. Then, when tl^ were 
returned to thrir own station, they di^] 3 ayed their prisoj^r 
admiringly to the whcJe host, and behaved towards hnn with 
mudi kindness; but all the rest of the ship’s crew were treated 
merely as slaves. 

182. Thus did the Persians succeed in taking two of the 
vessels. The third, a trireme commanded by Phormus of 
Athens, took to flight and ran aground at the mc«ith of th^ 
river Peneus, The barbarians got possession of the bark, but 
not of the men. For the Athenians had no sooner run their 
vessel aground than they leapt out, and made their way throng 
Thessaly back to Ath^tss. 

When the Greels stationed at Artemisium learnt whal: MA 
h^I^ed by fire-signals * frcan Sciathi^, so terrified were 
that, quitting their anchorage-ground at Artemisiiiin, 

* Stipra, di. 99. 

•The emplo3raient of fire-signafe was veg 

.^schyl^ repr^ents it to them at the time of the Trojasi wm* 

[Cosc^mre the openiug of the of M* 
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leaving scouts to watch the foe on the highlands of Euboea, 
they removed to Chalcis, intendbg to guard the Euripus. 

183. Meantime three of the ten vessels sent forward by the 
barbarians advanced as far as the sunken rock between Sciathus 
and Magnesia, which is called “ The ^t,” and there set up a 
stone pillar which they had brought with them for that purpose. 
After this, their course being now dear, the barbarians set sail 
with all their ships from Therma, eleven days from the time that 
the king quitted the town. The rock, which lay directly in 
their course, had been made known to them by Pammon of 
Scyros.^ A day’s voyage without a stop brough^them to Sepias 
in M^esia,* and to the strip of coast which lies between the 
town of Casthansea and the promontory of Sepias. 

184. As far as this point then, and on land, as far as Ther- 
mopyl®, the armament of Xerxes had been free from mis* 
chance; and the numbers were still, according to my reckoning, 
td the following amount. First there was the ancient com- 
plement of the twelve hundred and seven vessels which came 
with the king from Asia— the contingents of the nations severally 
— amounting, if we allow to each ship a crew of two hundred 
men,® to 241,400. Each of these vessels had on board, brides 
native soldiers, thirty fighAg men, who were either Persians, 
Medes, or Sacansj * which gives an addition of 36,210. To these 
two numbers I shall further add the crews of the penteconters; 
which may be reckoned, one with another, at fourscore men 
each. Of such vessels there were (as I said before®) three 
th<Hisand; and the men on board them accordingly would be 
240,000. Thfa was the sea force brought by the king from 
Asia; and it amounted in all to 517,610 men. The number of 
the foot soldiers was 1,700,000;* that of the horsemen 80,000;^ 
to whkh must be ad^ the Arabs who rode on camels, and the 
LSyyans who fought in chariots, whom I reckon at 20,000. The 
wh^ aumber, therefrane, of the land and sea forces added 

amounts to 2,317,610 men. Sudi was the fon» brought 

> ^ stm eaUed Skyto, lay of the east coa^ of Eubosa, at the dis* 

tanee about 23 

* TSte (trance Is cakalated to be about 900 stades or 103 miles. 

* The crew oi a trkeme seems always to have been 200 {vide infra* 

via. 17). 

* Vide supra, cb. 96. 

» Sujara, ch. 97. It aqppears from that passage that in these 3000 vcssds 
are included, besides peatec^ters^ various other craft of a much 
sire. 

•Siqa:a,ch. 60W ^Seedi. 87. 
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from Asia, without including the camp followers, or taking any 
account of the provision-ships and the men whom they had on 
boards 

185. To the amount thus reached we have still to add the 
forces gathered in Europe, concerning which I can only sp^ 
from conjecture. The Greeks dwelling in Thrace, and in the 
islands ofE the coast of Thrace, furnished to the fleet one 
hundred and twenty ships; the crews of which would amount 
to 24,000 men. Besides these, footmen were furnished by the 
Thracians, the Paeonians, the Eordians, the Bottiaeans, by the 
Chalcidean tribes, by the Brygians, the Pierians, the Mace- 
donians, the Perrhsebians, the Enianians, the Doiopians, the 
Magnesians, the Achaeans, and by all the dwellers upon the 
Thiadan sea-board; and forces of these nations amounted, 
I beKeve, to three hundred thousand men. These numbers, 
added to those of the force whidx came out of Asia, make the 
sum of the %hting men 2,641,610. 

186. Such then being tbe number of the fighting men, it is 
my belief that the attendants who followed the camp, together 
with the crews of the com-barks, and of the other craft accom- 
panying the army, made up an amount rather above than below 
fibat of the fighting meru However I will not reckon them as 
either fewer or more, but take them at an equal number. We 
have therefore to add to the sum already xead^ an exactly 
equal amount. This wifi give 5,283,220 as the whofe numb^ 
of men brought by Xerxes, the son of I^us, as fer as Sqrias 
and Thermopylae.^ 

187. Such ihm was the amount of the entire host of Xerxes. 
As for the number of the womKi who ground the com, of the 
concubines, and the eunuchs, no one can give any sure account 
of it; nor can the baggage-horses and other sumpter-beasts, nor 
the Indian hounds whi<h followed the army, be calculate, by 
reason of their multitude. Hen(% I am not at all surprised flimt 

water of the rivers was found too scant for the army in 
some imtances; rather it is a marvel to me how the provisions 
dSd not fail, when the numbers were so great. For I find m 
calculation that if mcb man consumed no more than a dbmnik 
ci com a-day, there must have been used daily tte arn^ 
110,340 medimni,^ and this without <»untii^ what vm 

^fZliese nimibecs are probably wboSy fabok^s. 

estimate tbe laod forces at $00,000, and ibe smslber dl ^ 
at about 80a triremes. — H. B.| 

‘"Tbe g^mniTS eoataioed sijtxxsi nz gaSous Bagfeb. 
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by tbe women, the eunuchs, the sumpter-beasts, and the 
hounds. Among all this multitude of men there was not one 
who, for beauty and stature^ deserved more than Xerxes him- 
self to wield so vast a power. 

i88. The fleet then, as I said, on leaving Therma, sailed to 
the Magnesian territory, and there occupied the strip of coast 
between the city of Casthanaea and Cape Sepias. The ships of 
first row were moored to the land, while the remainder 
swung at anchor further ofl. The beach extended but a very 
little way, so that they had to anchor off the shore, row upon 
row, eight deep. In this manner they passed the night. But 
at dawn of day calm and stillness gave place to a raging sea, 
and a violent stonn, which fell upon them with a strong gale 
from the east— a wind which the people in those parts call 
Hellespontias. Such of them as perceived the wind rising, and 
were so moored as to allow of it, forestalled the tempest by 
drawing their ships up on the b^ch, and in this way saved 
botih themselves and their vessels. But the ships which the 
storm caught out at sea were driven ashore, some of them 
near tih« place called Ipni, or “The Ovens,” at the foot 
of PeKon; others on the strand itself; others again about 
Cape Sepias; while a portion were dashed to pieces near the 
cities of Melibcea and Casthanaea. There was no resisting the 
tempest. 

It is said that the Athenians had called upon Boreas ^ 
to aid the Greeks, on account of a fiesh oracle which had reached 
th^, commanding them to “ seek help from their son-in-law.” 
For &)reas, according to the tradition of the Greeks, took to 
wife a woman of Attica, viz., Orithyia, the daughter of Erech- 
themL So the Athenians, as the tate goes, considering that 
lids made Boreas their san-in-law, and perceiving, 

while ky with Ihdbr ships at Chalek of Euboea,® that the 
wind was riang, or, it may be, even before it freshened, offered 
sacrifice both to Bor^ and likewise to Orithyia, entreating 
&em to come to dieir aid and to destroy the ^ps of the bar- 
barians, as they did once before off Mount Athos. Whether it 
was owing to tins that Boreas fell with violence on the ter- 
btrians at their anchora^ I cannot say; but Ihe Athenians 
(kclare that they had received aid horn Boreas before, and that 
it was he who now caused all these disast^. They therefore, 

^ The name Bora is still retained in the Adriatic for the N JB. 

* Snpra^ ch. 282. 
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on their return home, built a temple to this god on the banks of 
the Ilissus. 

190. Such as put the loss of the Persian fleet in this storm at 
the lowest, say that four hundred of their ships were destroyed, 
that a countless multitude of men were slain, and a vast treasure 
engulfed, Ameinocles, the son of Cretines, a Magnesian, who 
farmed land near Cape Sepias, found the wreck of these vessels 
a source of great gain to him; many were the gold and silver 
drinking-cups, cast up long afterwards by the surf, which he 
gathered; while treasure-boxes too which had belonged to the 
Persians, and golden articles of all kinds and beyond count, came 
into his possession. Ameinocles grew to be a man of great 
wealth in this way; but in other respects things did not go over 
well with him: he too, like other men, had to own grief — ^the 
calamity of losing his oflspring. 

191. As for the number of Qae provision craft and other mer- 
chant ships which perished, it was beyond count. Indeed, sudi 
was the loss, that the commanders of the sea force, fearing kst 
in their shattered condition the Thessalians should venture on 
an attack, raised a lofty barricade around their station out of 
the wreck of the vessels cast ashore. The storm last^ three 
days. At length the Magians, by ofieiing victims to the Winds, 
and (harming them wi& the help of conjurers, while at the 
same time they sacrificed to Theris and the Nerekis, succeectei - 
in laying the storm four days ^ter it first b^an; or perh^ it 
ceas^ of itoif . The reason of their ofiermg sacri&e to Thetb 
wasthk: they were told by the lonians that here was the place 
whence Peleus carried her off, and that the wimle promontory 
was sacred to her and to her sister Nerads. So the storm iuil^ 
ujKjn the fourth day. 

192. The scouts left by the Greeks about the highlands of 
Euboea hastened down from their stations on the day foUowir^ 
that whereon the storm b^an, and accpainted their countrymm 
with all that had befallen the Persian fleet These no socaser 
heard what had happ^t^ than strai^tway th^ v^mmd 
thanlfR to Neptune the Saviour, and poured libations in his 
Imnour; after wbidi they hastened feui with all speed th 
Art^nisium, expecting to find a very few drips idfe to oppase 
them, and arriving there for fte second t(s<& mp 
station on that strip of coast: nor from, that day to the 

l^ve they ceased to addr^ Neptune the msm flidr 
Irim, of " &tviour.” 
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193. The barbarians, when the wind lulled and the sea grew 
smooth, drew their ships down to the water, and proceeded to 
coast along the mainkmd. Having Ihen rounded the extreme 
point of Magnesia, they sailed straight into the bay that runs 
up to Pagasae.^ There is a place in this bay, belonging to 
Magnesia, where Hercules is said to have been put ashore to 
fetdx water by Jason and his companions; who then deserted 
him and went on their way to Ma, in Colchis, on board the ship 
Argo, in quest of the golden fleece. From the circumstance 
that they intended, after watering their vessel at this place, to 
quit the shore and launch forth into the deep, it received the 
name of Apheta. Here then it was that the fleet of Xerxes 
came to an anchor. 

194. Fifteen ships, which had lagged greatly behind the rest, 
happening to cat^ sight of the Greek fleet at Artemisium, 
mistook it for their own, and sailing down into the midst of it, 
fell into the hands of the enemy. The commander of this 
squadron was Sandoces, the son of Thamasius, governor of 
Cym6,* in iEolis. He was of the number of the royal judges,* 
and had been crucified by Darius some time before, on the 
charge of taking a bribe to determine a cause wrongly; but 
while he yet hung on the cross, Darius bethought him that the 
good deeds of Sandoces towards the king's house were more 
numerous than his evil deeds; and so, confessing that he had 
acted with more haste than wisdom, he ordered him to be taken 
down and set at large. Thus Sandfices escaped destruction at 
the hands of Darius, and was alive at this time; but he was not 
feted to cxune ofl[ so cheaply from his second peril; for as soon 
as the Greeks saw the ships making towards them, they guessed 
their mistake, and putting to sea, took them without difficulty, 

195. Arid^, tyrant of Alabanda in Caria, was on board one 
of tte and was made prisoner; as abo was the Faphian 
general, Penthylos, the son of Demonous, wbo was on board 
another. This person had brought with hmi twelve ships from 
Paphc^,^ and, liter k^ng eleven in the storm c& Sepias, was 
takm in the remaiaing one as he sailed towards Artemisium, 
Ihe Greeks, after questfeniig their prisoners as much as they 
wished concerning the fortes of Xerxes, ^nt them away in 
chains to the Isthmus of Corinth. 

^ The modern Gulf of V<do. • Supra» i. 149. • Supra, iii 31. 

* Paphos seems to have been one oi the earliest £%oem<fen settlemmts hx 
Cyprus. 
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196. The sea force of the barbarians, with the exception of 
the fifteen ships commanded (as I said) by Sandoces, came safe 
to Aphetae. Xerxes meanwhile, with the land army, had pro- 
ceeded through Thessaly and Achaea, and three days earlier, 
had entered the territory of the Malians. In Thessaly, he 
matched his own horses against the Thessalian, which he heard 
were the best in Greece; ^ but the Greek ojursers were left far 
behind in the race. All the rivers in this region had water 
enough to supply his army, except only the Onochdnus;* but 
in Achaea, the largest of the streams, the Apidanus, barely held 
out. 

197. On arrival at AIus * m Achaea, his guides, wishing 

to inform him of everything, told him the tale known to the 
dwellers in those parts concerning the temple of the Laphysrian 
Jupiter ^ — ^how that Athamas the son of ^ius took counsel with 
Ino and plotted the death of Phrixus ; ® and how that afterwards 
the Achaeans, warned by an oracle, laid a forfeit upon his pos- 
terity, forbidding the eldest of the race ever to enter into die 
court-house (which they call the j^opie’s house), and keeping 
watch themselves to see the law obeyed. If one comes within 
the doors, he can never go out again except to be sacrificed. 
Further, they told him, how that many persons, when on the 
point of being slain, axe seized with such fear that they See 
away and take refuge in some other country; and that these, if 
they come bade afterwards, and are fot^ to be the perscsis 

who ^tered the cemrt-house, are fed.lorth ajvered with chaplets, 
and in a grand processkxi, and are sacrificed* This forfeit b 
paid by the descendants of Cytiaonis the son of Phrixus, because, 
when the Achaeans, in obedienoe to an oracle, made Athamas 
tte son of iEoius their sin-ofiering, and were about to slay him, 
Cytissorus came from E& in Colchis and rescued Athamus; by 
which deed h& bim^ht ihe anger of the god upon his own 
posterity. Xerxes, therefore, having heard this story, when be 


> Tbe d the Thessalian hc^ses was j^overbiai. 

* Sijpra, ch. 129, * ^pra, ch. 173. 

* The most f amons temple of Jupiter I^hystius was in Bosotla. 

* The tale went, that Ino, wishing to destr^ the children of Atl^imas by 
his first wife Nephele, produced a dearth by having the seed^ixcn secretly 
parched before it was sown, arkt when Athamas omisulted the oradn m. 
the subject, persuaded the messengers to bd]^ back word, that 

Husst be sacrificed to Jupiter. Athamas was knposed npee, msd pt«Med 
to ofier his sem; but Hephek snatched V^keixm from tim ator, fSaedt 
huB upon a ram with a g<fiden fieeoe which she had obl^ined firoca Herenaryv 
and the rmn carried Mm Umough the air to Colchis^ wbere H was 
by Pkrizus to Jupiter. The fieeoe he gave to the Coldnaa kMg. 
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reached the grove of the god, avoided it, and commanded his 
army to do the like. He also paid the same respect to the house 
and precinct of the descendants of Athamas. 

198. Such were the doing of Xerxes in Thessaly and in 
Actea. From hence he passed on into Malis, along the shores 
of a bay, in which there is an ebb and flow of the tide daily 
By the side of this bay lies a piece of flat land, in one part 
broad, but in another very narrow indeed, around which runs 
a range of lofty hills, impossible to climb, enclosing all Malis 
within them, and called the Trachinian cliffs. The first city 
upon the bay, as you come from Achaea, is Anticyra, near whidi 
the river Spercheius, flowing down from the country of the 
Enianians, empties itself into the sea. About twenty furlongs 
from this stream there is a second river, called the Dyras,^ which 
is said to have appeared first to help Hercules when he was 
burning. Again, at the distance of twenty furlongs, there is a 
stream called the Melas, near which, within about five furlongs, 
stands the city of Trachis, 

199. At the point where this city is built, the plain between 
the His and the sea is broader tl^ at any other, for it there 
measures 22,000 plethra.® South of Trachis there is a cleft in 
the mountain-range which shuts in the territory of Trachinia; 
and the river Asopus ^ issuing from this cleft flows for a while 
along the foot of the hills. 

200. Further to the south, another river, called the Phoenix, 
which has no great body of water, flows from the same hills, 
and falls into the Asdpus. Here is the narrowest place of all; 
for in this part there is only a causeway wide enough for a 
single carris^e. From the river Phoenix to Thermopylae is a 
distance of fifteen furbr^; and in this space is situate the 
viBage called AntHla, which the river Asopus passes ere it 

I read^ the sea. The space abcnit AnthSla is of some width, 
axid contains a temple of Am^ctyonian Ceres, as well as the 

» Tfee tides in tlie Meditecrsaiesm seldom rise more than a few feet, in 
some places not above xz be 13 The flatness of the coast round the 

Maliac Gulf would render the rise and hdl mscare perceptible there than 
elsewhere. 

’ Cohaiel JLeake has satisfactodhr identifled this stream as wdl as the 
Melas. 

• This is certainly an ixmocrect reading- Twenty-two thousand jflethra 
are above 420 miles, whereas the plain is even now, at the utmost, sev^ 
miles across. 

*The Asdpus b dearly the Karvumria^ 
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seats of the Amphictyonic deputies/ and a temple of Amphictyon 
himself.^ 

201. King Xerxes pitched his camp in the region of Malis 
called Trachinia, while on their side the Greeks occupied the 
straits. These straits the Greeks in general call Thermopylae 
(the Hot Gates); but the natives, and those who dwell in the 
neighbourhood, call them Pylae (the Gates). Here then the 
two armies took their stand; the one master 0! all the region 
lying north of Trachis, the other of the country extendmg south- 
ward of that place to the verge of the continent. 

202. The Greeks who at this spot awaited the coming of 
Xerxes were the following: — ^From Sparta, three hundred men- 
at-arms: from Arcadia, a thousand T^eans and Mantineans, 
five hundred of each people; a hundred and twenty Orchome- 
nians, from the Arcadian Orchomenus;® and a thousand from 
other cities: from Corinth, four hundred men: from Phlius, 
two hundred: and from Mycenae eighty. Such was the number 
from the Peloponnese. There were also present, from Bosotia, 
seven hundred Thespians and four hundred Thebans. 

203. Besides these troops, the Locrians of Opus and the 
Phocians had obeyed the c^ of their countrymen, and sent, the 
former all the force they had, the latter a thousand men. For 
envoys had gone from the Greeks at Thermopylae amor^ the 
Locrians and Phocians, to call cm them for assistance, and to 
^y — They were themselves but the vanguard of the host, sent i 
to prec^e the main body, which m%ht every day be expected 
to follow them. The sea was in go^ keeping, watched by the 
Athenians, the Eginetans, and the rest of the fleet. There was 
no cause why they should fear; for after all the invader was 
not a gcxi but a man; and there never had been, and never 
would be, a man who was not liable to misfortunes from the 
very day of his birth, and those misfortunes greater in proper*- 
tion to his own greatness. The assailant therefore, being only 
a mortal, must needs fail from his glory.** Thus ui^ed, the 
Loerkns and tim i^ocians had come with their troops to Trachk 

204. The various nations had each captains of their own 

^ AmpbictyoBies were religions leagues of states possessii^ a gouihm 
sanctuary. 

* Amphicty<Hi wouH seem to be most eleady sm mvented fmwmK 

aeo^'ding to the Greek (mstom of zeferefog aS appdiatiyes to a 
epmtyfnus^ from the ward Amphictymjy. 

•The Arcadian is here dtsttagnsm team £i^ Besotiaa city of tfee saaa^ 
name linfea, viiL 34). 
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under whom they served; but the one to whom all especially 
looked up, and who had the command of the entire force, was 
the Lacedaemonian, Leonidas. Now Leonidas was the son of 
Anaxandridas, who was the son of Leo, who was the son of 
Euiycratidas, who was the son of Anaxander, who was the son 
of Eurycrates, who was the son of Polydorus, who was the son of 
Alcamenes, who was the son of Telecles, who was the son of Arche- 
kiis, who was the son of AgesDaiis, who was the son of Doryssus, 
who was the son of Labotas, who was the son of Echestratus, 
who was the son of Agis, who was the son of Eurysthenes, who 
was the son of Aristodemus, who was the son of Aristomachus, 
who was the son of Oeodaeus, who was the son of Hyllus, who 
was the son of Hercules. 

Leonidas had come to be king of Sparta quite unexpectedly. 

205. Having two elder brothers, Qeomenes and Dorieus, he 
had no thought of ever mounting the throne. However, when 
Qeomenes died without male offspring, as Dorieus was likewise 
deceased, having perished in Sicily,^ the crown fell to Leonidas, 
wim was older th^ Qeombrotus, the youngest of the sons of 
Anaxandridas, and, moreover, was married to the daughter of 
Qeomenes. He had now come to Thermopylae, accompanied 
by the three hundred ® men which the law assigned him, whom 
he had hmiseif chosen from among the citizens, and who were 
ail of them fathers with sons living. On his way he had taken 
the troops from Thebes, whose number I have already men- 
tioned, and who were under the command of Leontiades the 
son of Eurymachus, The reason why he made a point of taking 
tMps from Thebes, and Thebes only, was, that the Thebans 
wm strt^ly suspected of being well indmed to the Medes. 

, Leonidas theref<»e called m them to come with him to the war, 
wshmg to see whetber they would comply with his demand, <m: 
openly refi^, md dbcfaim Gredc aUiance. They, however, 
their vridies leant the other way, nevertheless sent Ibe 

men. 

2q 6. The force with Leoaridas was sent forward by the 
Spartans in advance tbebr zasim body, that s%ht of them 
m%ht enomrage the allies to fight, and hinder them from going 

* Supra, V. 46. 

* Leonidas seems to have beeu fully aware df the desperate aatee of Uie 
service which he now undertook. He therefcare, instead of ^th 

his cardinary bodyguard of selected a bodyguard from among the 

mm advanced age, taking none but such as had tnak of^pciog livkg, 
m order that no family might altogether perish. 
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Xerxes sends a Spy- 

over to the Medes, as it was likely they might have done had 
they seen that Sparta was backward. They mtended presently, 
when they had celebrated the Cameian festival,^ which was 
what now kept them at home, to leave a garrison in Sparta, and 
hasten in full force to join the army. The rest of the allies also 
intended to act similarly; for it happened that the Oljmapic 
festival fell exactly at this same period.* None of them loolmd 
to see the contest at Thermopylse decided so speedily; where- 
fore they were content to send forward a mere ^vanced guard. 
Such acconiingly were the intentions of the allies. 

207. The Greek forces at Thermopylae, when the Persian army 
drew near to the entrance of the pass, were seized with fear; 
and a council was held to consider about a retreat It was the 
wish of the Peloponnesians generally that the army should fall 
back upon the Peloponnese, and there guard the Isthmus. But 
Leonidas, who saw with what indignation the Phocians and 
Locrians heard of this plan, gave his voice for remaining where 
they were, while they sent envoys to the several cities to ask 
for help, since they were too few to make a stand against an 
army like that of tire Medes. 

2<^, While this debate was going on, Xerx^ sent a mounted 
spy to observe the Greeks, and note how many they were, and 
see what they were doing. He had heard, before he came out ^ 
of Tbessaiy, that a few men were a;^embM at this plaio^, and^ 
that at their head were certain Lacedsemooians, under Leonidas, 
a descendant of Hercules. The hmseman xodo up to ttm cstjnp, 
and looked about him, but did not see the whde anny; to 
such as were on the tothea: skie d the wall (wfaidb had been 
rebuilt and was now carehilly guarded) it was not possible to 
him to l^hold; but he c^>served those on the outside, who were 
encamped in front of to rampart It chanced that at this time 
to L8u:edsemonia]:^ held the outer guard, and were seen by to 
i^y, some of tom engaged in gymnastic exercises, others comb- 
ing toir loi^ hair. At this to spy greatly marvelled, but be 
counted tbdr number, and when he 1^ taken accurate note di 
eveiytiung, he toe back quietly; tono one {Mirsued af to 
nor pmd any heed to im visit. ^ he returned, and toM .Xpr^ 
all tot he had seen. 

1 Hie Cammm festival feU in the Sgsxtsax mpoik €acneais^ the 
If etageitnioi^ oon^xxklmg nearly to our August It heM ia homir 

pi ;^)olk> Camelos. 

* vide Bxto viii. 26. llie C%Hi{3lo fpstivad toe 

ol the hrst fnH mocm after the seilst^ It thereloct 

preceded the $^>artan Cain^ falMsg In the latter eid of June or ki 
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209, Upon this, Xerxes, who had no means of surmising the 
truth— namely, that the Spartans were preparing to do or die 
manfully — but thought it laughable that they should be engaged 
in such employments, sent and <^ed to his presence Demaratus 
Idle son of Ariston, who still remained with the army. When 
he appeared, Xerxes told him all that he had heard, and ques- 
tioned him concerning the news, since he was anxious to under- 
stand the meaning of such behaviour on the part of the Spartans. 
Ihen Demaratus said— 

“ I spake to thee, O king I concerning these men long since,^ 
when we had but just b^un our march upon Greece; thou, 
however, didst only laugh at my words, when I told thee of all 
this, which I saw would come to pass. Earnestly do I struggle 
at all times to speak truth to thee, sire; and now listen to it once 
more. These men have come to dispute the pass with us ; and 
it is for this that they are now making ready. ’Tis their custom, 
wh«i they are about to hazard their lives, to adorn their heads 
with care.* Be assured, however, that if thou canst subdue 
the men who are here and the Lacedaemonians who remain in 
Sparta, there is no other nation in all the world which will 
venture to lift a hand in their defence. Thou hast now to deal 
with the first kingdom and town in Greece, and with the bravest 
men.” 

Then Xerxes, to whom what Demaratus said seemed altogether 
to surpass belief, asked further, “ how it was possible for so 
small an army to contend with his? ” 

“ 0 king ! ” Demaratus answered, “ let me be treated as a liar, 
if matters fall not out as I say.” 

210. But Xerxes was not persuaded any the more. Four 
I wkde days he suffered to go by, expecting that the Greeks 

irouid ran away. When, howevar, fc© found on the fifth that 
they WOT not gone, thinkmg timt their firm stand was mere 
impidence and rftdcleasness, he ^w wroth, and sent against 
them the Medes and Cksians, with orders to take them alive 
and bring them mto his p:esenoe. Then the Medes rushed 
forward and charged fibe Greeks, but fell in vast numbers: 
others however took ihe places of the slain, and would not be 
beaten off, though they suffered terrible losses. In this way it 
became clear to all, and especially to the king, that though he 

* Supra, chs. 101-104. 

* Use Spartan custoaa of weaifeig the hair long has beea already noUced 
(supra, i. 82). 
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had plenty of combatants, he had but very few warriors. The 
struggle, however, continued during the whole day. 

211. Then the Medes, having met so rough a reception, with- 
drew from the fight; and their place was taken by the band of 
Persians under Hydames, whom the king called his ** Im- 
mortals:” ^ they, it was thought, would soon finish the business. 
But when they joined battle with the Greeks, ^twas with no 
better success than the Median detachment — things went much 
as before — the two armies fighting in a narrow space, and the 
barbarians using shorter spears than the Greeks, and having 
no advantage from their numbers. The Lacedaemonians fought 
in a way worthy of note, and showed themselves far more skilful 
in fight than tbeir adversaries, often turning their backs, and 
makmg as though they were all flying away, on which the 
barbarians would rush after them with much noise and shouting, 
when the Spartans at their approach would wheel round and 
face their pursuers, in this way destroying vast numbers of the 
enemy, ^me Spartans likewise fell in these encounters, but 
only a very few. At last the Persians, finding that all their 
efforts to gain the pass availed nothing, and that, whether they 
attacked by divisions or in any other way, it was to no purpose, 
withdrew to their own quarters. 

2J2, During these assaults, it is said that Xerxes, who was 
watching the battle, thrice leaped from the tlarone on which he . 
sate, m tenor for hk army. | 

Ne!Xt day the combat was renewed, Imt wMi no better iwoess 
on the part of the barbarians. The Greeks were so few that 
the barbarians hoped to find tb^ disabled, by reason of thdr 
wounds, from offeii^ any furtib^ resistance; and so they once 
more attacked them. But the Greeks were drawn up in detach- 
ments according to their dtks, aiKi bore the bnmt of the battle 
in turns, — a 31 except the Phocians, who bad been stationed on 
the mountain to guard the pathway. So, when the Persians 
found no difference between that day and the preceding, tl^ 
again retired to their quarters. 

213. Now, as the ki^ was in a great strait, and knew 
1 k>w he diould deal with the emergei^, Ephiaites, the sm of 
Euryd&nus, a man of Malis, came to him and was admitted to a 
conference. Stirred by the hope of recervir^ a ridi revimt at 
the kiz2g*s hands, he had asm to teS hkn of ^ irfncb 

fed across the mmmtain te Theiinc^^d® tiy whi^disdosm^he 
1 Si^pra, cfe. 83* ^ ' 
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brought destruction on the band of Greeks who had there with- 
stood the barbarians. This Ephialtes afterwards^ from fear of 
the Lacedaemonians, fled into Thessaly; and during his exile, in 
an assembly of the Amphictyons held at Pylae, a price was set 
upon his head by the Pylagorae. When some time had gone 
by, he returned from exile, and went to Anticyra, where he was 
slain by Athenades, a native of Trachis. Athenades did not 
slay him for his treachery, but for another reason, which I shall 
mention in a later part of my histoiy: yet still l^e Lacedae- 
monians honoured lum none the less. Thus then did Ephialtes 
paish a long time afterwards. 

214. Besides this there is another story told, which I do not 
at all believe — to wit, that Onitas the son of Phanagoras, a 
native of Carystus, and CorydaUus, a man of Mtic3n:a, were the 
persons who spoke on this matter to the king, and took the 
Persians across the mountain. One may guess which story is 
true, from the fact that the deputies of the Greeks, the Pyla- 
gorae, who must have had the best means of ascertaining the 
truth, did not ofier the reward for the heads of Onetas and 
Corydailus, but that of Ephialtes of Trachis ; and again from 
the fl^ht of Ephialtes, which we know to have been on this 
account. OnSto, I allow, although he was not a Malian, might 
have been acquainted with the path, if he had lived much in 
that part of the country; but as Ephialtes was the person who 
actu^y led the Persians round the mountain by the pathway, 
I leave his name on record as that of the man who did the 
deed* 

2x5. Great was the joy of Xerxes on this occasion; and as he 
approved highly oi the enterpri^ whfch Ephialtes undertook 
to accomplish, forthwith sent upon the errand Hydames, and 
the Fssiaas under him.^ Tbe troops left the camp about tibe 
tiine of the lighth^ of the lamps. Ihe pathway ^ong which 
th^ went was £brst discovered 1 :^ the Malians of these parts, who 
soon afterward ted the Thessaliai^ by it to attack the Phocians, 
at tbe time wfaear the Phodaas forti^ the pass with a wall,* 
and so jmt themselves imder covert from danger. And ev^ 
sin(%, the path has always been put to an ill use by the 
Malians. 

216, The course whidi it takes is the following: — ^B^imung 
at the Asopus, where that stream flows thiough the deft in dm 
hills,® it runs along the ritfee of the mountam (whidh is cajted^ 

*Tlie ZO.OOO Immortafe. » Supra, cb. 176. *Si4»a, c&. X99. 
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like the pathway over it, Anopsea), and ends at the city of 
Alpenus — the first Locrian town as you come from Malis — by 
the stone called Melampygus and the seats of the Cercopians, 
Here it is as narrow as at any other point. 

217. The Persians took this path, and, crossing thc As^iis, 
continued their march through the whole of the n^ht, having 
the mountains of CEta on their right hand, and on their left 
those of Trachis. At dawn of day they found themselves dose 
to the summit. Now the hill was guarded, as I have alre^y 
said,^ by a thousand Phocian men-at-arms, who were placed 
there to defend the pathway, and at the same time to secure 
their own oountry. They bad been given the guard of ti^ 
mountain path, while the other Greeks defended the pass bdow, 
because they had volunteered for the service, and had pledged 
themselves to Leonidas to maintain the post. 

218. The ascent of the Persians became known to the Phodans 

in the following manner: — During all the time that they were 
making their way up, the Greeks remained unconscious of it, 
inasmuch as the whole mountain was covered with groves of 
oak; but it happened that the air was very still, and the leaves 
which the Persians stirred with their feet made, as it was 
likely they would, a loud rustling, whereupon the Phocians 
jumped up and fiew to seize their arms. In a moment the 
barlWians came in sight, and, perceiving men armii^ them- 
selves, were greatly for iiMsy h^ fallen in with an 

enemy when they expected no opposition. Hydames, alarmed 
at the s^ht, and fearing kst the Htodans be Laoedae- 

monians, inquired of Ephialtes to what nation these troq[m 
bdonged. Ephialtes tdd him the exact truth, whereupcm he 
arrayed his Persians for battle. The Phocians, gail^ by the 
showers of arrows to which they were eaqposed, and imagining 
themselves the special object of the Persian attack, fled ^tily 
to the crest of the mountain, and there made ready to meet 
death; but while their mistake continued, the Persians, with 
Ephialtes and Hydames, not thinking it worth their while ^ 
delay on account of Phocians, passed on and descended 
mountain with all possible spe^. 

.219. The Greeks at Thermopylae received the first 
the destruction which the dawn would on them 
seer Megistias,* who read fate in the vktim as bt W 
sacrifidng. After this deserters came in, mid InmigjNt ifaa 
» Saiara, tk. 2x2. «Iaic4 m% and aaS. ' , 
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news that the Persians were marching round by the hills: it 
was still night when these men arrived. Last of all, the scouts 
came running down from the heights, and brought in the same 
accounts, when the day was just beginning to break. Then the 
Greeks held a coimcil to consider what they should do, and here 
opinions were divided: some were strong against quitting their 
post, while others contended to the contrary. So when the 
council had broken up, part of the troops departed and went 
their ways homeward to their several states; part however 
resolved to remain, and to stand by Leonidas to &e last. 

220. It is said that Leonidas himself sent away the troops who 
departed, because he tendered their safety, but thought it un- 
seemly that either he or his Spartans should quit the post which 
they had been especially sent to guard. For my own part, I 
incline to think that Leonidas gave the order, because he per- 
cdved the allies to be out of heart and unwilling to encoimter 
the danger to which his own mind was made up. He therefore 
commanded them to retreat, but said that he himself could not 
draw back with honour; knowing that, if he stayed, glory 
awaited him, and that Sparta in that case would not lose her 
prosperity. For when the Spartans, at the very beginning of 
the war, sent to consult the oracle concerning it, the answer 
whidi they received from the Pythoness was, ‘^that either 
Sparta must be overthrown by the barbarians, or one of her 
Imgs must perish.” The prophet^ was deliver^ in hexameter 
verse, and ran thus: — 

** O ye men who dwdl in the streets of broad Lacedaemon! 

Either your glorious town shall be sacked by the childr^ of Perseas^ 

Of, in exchange, must all through the whole Laconian country 

Mourn fc^ the loss of a king, descendant of great H€r^ides. 

Hb cannot be withstood by the courage of bulls nor of Hons, 

Strive aa they may; he is mighty as Jove; there is nought that shall stay 

in he have got for his prey your king, or your glorious dty.” 

The remembrance ot this answer, I think, and the wish to secure 
the whole glory for the Spartans, caused Leonidas to send the 
allies away. Thfe is more fikety than that they quarrelled with 
him, and took thdr dqparture in such unruly fashion. 

221. To me it seems no small ar^ment in favour of this view, 
that the seer also who accompamed the army, Megistias, the 
Acamanian,^ — said to have been of the blood of Melampus,^ 

^ The celebrity of the Acamanien seers has be^ already Tn<^ t ion e d 
Isupra, i. 6a). 

* Meiampus was placed in the generation befc^e the Trojan war. . 
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the same who was led by the appearance of the victims to warn 
the Greeks of the danger wUch threatened them, — received 
orders to retire (as it is certain he did) from Leonidas, that he 
might escape the coming destruction. Megistias, however, 
though bidden to depart, refused, and stayed with the army; 
but he had an only son present with the expedition, whom he 
now sent away. 

222. So the allies, when Leonidas ordered them to retire, 
obeyed him and forthwith departed. Only the Thespians suid 
the Thebans remained with the Spartans; and of these the 
Thebans were kept back by Leonidas as hostages, very much 
against their will. The Thespians, on the contrary, stayed 
entirely of their own accord, refusing to retreat, and declaring 
that they would not forsake Leonidas and his followers. So 
they abode with the Spartans, and died with them. Their 
leader was Demophilus, the son of Diadromes. 

223. At sunrise Xerxes made libations, after which he waited 
imtil the time when the forum is wont to fill, and then began 
his advance. Ephialtes had instructed him thus, as the descent 
of the mountain is much quicker, and the distance much shorter, 
than the way round the hills, and the ascent. So the bar- 
barians under Xerxes began to draw nigh; and the Greeks under 
Leonidas, as they now went forth determined to die, advanced 
much further ti^ on previous da^, until they readied tfee 
more open portion of the i^tss. Hitherto they had held their 
station witl^ the wail, and hxm thb had gone forth to 

at the point where the pass was the nanowest. Now they 
joined battle beyond the defile, and carried slaughter among thi 
barbarians, who fell in heaps. Behind them the captains of the 
squadrons, armed with whips, urged their mm forward with 
continual blows. Many were thrust into the sea, and there 
perished; a still greater number were trampled to death 
their own soldiers; no one h^ded the dying. For the Greeks, 
reckless of their own safety and desperate, sin<^ they knew that:, 
as the mountain had been oxissed, their destruction was nigh at 
hand, ©certed themselves with the most furious valour a^inst 
the torfaraans. 

224. By this time the spears of the greater number 
^vered, and with their swords they li^wed <town the nate iA 
the Persians; and here, as they strove, Leonidas fell 
bravefy, together with many other hunoiis Spartans^ a^ose 
names I have taken care to ham on &ixsmt cf tfaelt peal 
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worthiness, as indeed I have those of all the three hundred. 
There fell too at the same time very many famous Persians: 
among them, two sons of Darius, Abrocomes and Hyperanthes, 
his children by Phratagun 6 , the daughter of Artanes. Artanes 
was brother of Kiing Darius, being a son of Hystaspes, the son of 
Arsames; and when he ^ve his daughter to the king, he made 
him heir likewise of all lus substance ; for she was his only child. 

325. Thus two brothers of Xerxes here fought and fell. And 
now ihere arose a fierce stru^le between the Persians and the 
lacedaemonians over the body of Leonidas, in which the Greeks 
four times drove back the enemy, and at last by their great 
bravery succeeded in bearing o£E the body. This combat was 
scarcely ended when the Persians with EpWaltes approached; 
and the Greeks, informed that they drew nigh, made a change 
in the manner of their fighting. Drawing back into the 
narrowest part of the pass, and retreating even behind the 
cross wall, they posted themselves upon a hillock, where they 
stood all drawn up together in one close body, except only the 
Thebans. The hillock whereof I speak is at the entrance of the 
straits, where the stone lion stands which was set up in honour 
of Ijeonidas.^ Here they defended themselves to the last, such 
as still had swords using them, and the others resisting with 
their hands and teeth; till the barbarians, who in part had 
pulted down the wall and attacked them in front, in part had 
gone round and now encircled them upon every sMe, over- 
whelmed and buried the remnant which was left beneath 
diowexs of missile weapons. 

326. Thus nobly did the whole body of Lacedsanonians and 

Thebans behave; but nevertheless one man is said to have 
distiagmsh^ himi»lf above all the rest, to wit, Keneces the 
Spartan. A speech which he made before the Greeks engaged 
t&' Modes, remains on record, ftie of the Tiadunians told 
him, “ Such ms the number of tb« barbarians, that when they 
shot Icjarth their arrows the sun would be darkened by their 
multitude.” not at all fr%htraifid at these words, hut 

niaking ii^t of the Medfen numbers, answered, “ Our Trachi- 
nian friend brings us excellent tidh^. If the Med^ darken the 
sun, we shall have our fight in the ihade.” Other sayings too 
of a like nature are reported to have be^ left on recoiti by this 
san^ person. 

* The monximent seems to have beea standiog at least as late ^ ihe 
tin^ of Tiberiys. 
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227. Next to him two brothers, Lacedaemonians, are reputed 
to have made themselves conspicuous: they were named 
Alpheus and Maro, and were the sons of Orsiphaatus. There 
was also a Thespian who gained greater glory than any of his 
countrymen: he was a man <^ed Dithyrambus, the son of 
Harmatidas. 

228. The slain were buried where they fell; and in their 
honour, nor less in honour of those who died before Leonidas 
sent the allies away, an inscription was set up, which said: — 

“ Hare did four thousand men from Pekps* land * 

Against three hundred myriads bravely stand.*’' 

This was in honour of all. Another was for the Spartans 
alone; — 

** Go, stranger, and to Lacedaemon tell 
That here, obeying her behests, we fell** • 

This was for the Lacedaemonians. The seer bad the following: — 

** The great Megistias* tomb you here may view, 

Whom slew the Medes, fresh from Spercheius* fords. 

Weil the wise seer the coming death foreknew. 

Yet scorned he to feesake his Spartan k»rds.’* 

These inscriptions, and the pillars likewise, were all set up by 
the Amphictyons, except that in honour of Uegistias, which was 
inscribed to him (on account of their sworn friendship) by 
Simonides the son of Le^iepes.* 

2^ Two of the three Inmdred, it is saki, Aiistod&nus ai^ 
Eurytus, having been attack^ a disease of eye^ had 
received orders from Leonidas to quit tte camp; and both ky 
at Alp^ in the worst st^ of the makdy, ^^ese two men 
m^ht, had they been so minded, have agreed together to return 
alive to Sparta; or if they did not like to return, they might 
have gone both to fieU and fsJksx with their countrymen* 
But at this time, when either way was open to them, unh^july 
th^ could not agree, but took contraiy courses. Euryt^ w 

* Herodotus seems to have miscooceived this mserlptioa. He regiorded 

It as an ejatapb upon the Greeks slain at TbermopylaB. Hence be sets Ibe 
number of the slam at 4000 (infra, viiL 25). But it plainly a|^>eaxs iooin 
the wording to have bem an inscriptiesi set in honour of w 
nesioHs only, and to have referred to all not mear^j to uaM 

who feS. 

* This famous inscriptkm Ckm has translated In the t^jsculans 44:^— 

** Dec, hospes, Spartas aos to hk vi^sse jaoeid€% 

Dum sanctis patria *^>9«paaiur.** 

* Simonides was the poet laureate cd tt» Ume* 
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sooner heard that the Persians had come round the mountain 
than straightway he called for his armour, and having budded 
it on, bade his Helot ^ lead him to the place where his friends 
were fighting. The Helot did so, and then turned and fled; 
but Eurytus plunged into the thick of the battle, and so perished. 
Aristodemus, on the other hand, was faint of heart, and 
remained at Alpeni. It is my belief that if Aristodemus only 
had been sick and returned, or if both had come back together, 
the Spartans would have been content and felt no anger; but 
when there were two men with the very same excuse, and one of 
them was chary of his life, while the other freely gave it, they 
could not but be very wroth with the former. 

230. This is the account which some give of the escape of 
Aristodemus. Others say that he, with another, had been 
sent on a message from the army, and, having it in his power to 
return in time for the battle, purposely loitered on the road, and 
so survived his comrades; wMe his fellow-messenger came 
back in tune, and fell in the battle. 

231. \^nben Aristodemus returned to Lacedaemon, reproach 
and disgrace awaited him; disgrace, inasmuch as no Spartan 
would give him a light to kindle his fire, or so much as address 
a word to him; and reproach, since all spoke of him as “ the 
craven.*^ However he wiped away all his shame afterwards at 
the battle of Plataea.® 

232. Another of the three hundred is likewise said to have 
sur\’'ived the battle, a man named Pantites, whom Leonidas had 
sent on an embassy into Thessaly, He, they say, on his return 
to Sparta, found himself in such disesteem that he hanged 
himself. 

233. The Thebans under the command of Leontiades re- 

mam^ with the Greeks, and fought against the barbarians, 
oaty so long as neo^ty compelled them. No sooner did they 
see victory inciinin| to the Persians, and the Greeks under 
Leonidas hurrying with all speed towards the hillock, than they 
iiK>ved away from their coc^anions, and with hands upraised 
advanced towards the barbarians, exclaiming, as was indeed 
most true,—” that they for their p^ wished well to the Medes, 
and had been the first to give earth and wata: to the 

king; force alone had brought them to Thenuopyise; and so 

1 By the expression ** his we are to understand the special 

servant whose business it was to attend c<MistanUy upon the 

Spartan warrior. 

* Vide iixfra, ix. 71- 
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they must not be blamed for the slaughter which had befallen 
the king’s army.” These words, the truth of which was at- 
tested by the Thessalians, sufficed to obtain the Thebans the 
grant of their lives. However, their good fortune was not 
without some drawback; for several of them were slain by the 
barbarians on their first approach; and the rest, who were the 
greater number, had the royal mark branded upon their bodies 
by the command of Xerxes, — ^Leontiades, their captain, being 
the first to suffer. (This man’s son, Eurym^hus, was after- 
wards slain by the Plataeans, when he came with a l^d of 400 
Thebans, and seized their city.) 

234. Thus fought the Greeks at Thermopylae. And Xerxes, 
after the fight was over, called for Demaratus to question him; 
and began as follows: — 

“Demaratus, diou art a worthy man; thy true-speaking 
proves it. All has happened as ffiou didst forewarn. Now 
then, tell me, how many Lacedsemonians are there left, and of 
those left how many are such brave warriors as these? Or are 
they all alike? ” 

“O king I” replied the other, “the whole number of the 
Lacedaemonians is very great; and many are the cities which 
they inhabit. But I will tell th^ what thou redly wishest to 
learn. There is a town of Lacedaemon called Sparta, whidi 
contains within it aibout eght tlxHisand foil-grown men. They 
are, one and all, equd to those wk) have fought l^re. The 
athex Lacedamonkns are brave men, but noft such warriors as 
these.” 

“ Tell me now, Demaratus,” rejoined Xerxes, “ Imw we xmy 
with least trouble subdue these men. Thou must know ail the 
paths of their counsels, as thou wert once their king,” 

235. Then Demaratus answered — “ O kmgl since thou askest 
my ^vice so earnestly, it is fitting that I should inform thee 
what I consider to be ffie best course. Detach three hundred 
vessels from the body of thy fleet, and send them to attack the 
shores of Laconia. There is an island called Cythera in ikose^ 
parts, not far foxa the coast, cemoeming which Chilon, or© 
our wisest men,^ made the remark, that %jarta would gain if it 
were sunk to th© bottom of the sea— so constantly did he ^cpect 
that it would give o<xasion to seme project like that wbki^ I 

^ CMkm. was included amoug tbe serpen mea. Hm siazte 

{kmm tkyse^) and ** ftT^ ayom** i^teiking i» wereased&e^ 

to hun. 
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now recommend to thee. I mean not to say that he had a fore- 
knowledge of thy attack upon Greece j but in truth he feared 
all armaments. Send thy ships then to this island, and thence 
affright ihe Spartans. If once they have a war of their own 
close to their doors, fear not their giving any help to the rest of 
the Greeks while thy land force is engaged in conquering them. 
In this way may all Greece be subdued; and then Sparta, left 
to herself, will be powerless. But if tiiou wilt not take this 
advice, I will tell thee what thou mayest look to see. When 
thou comest to the Peloponnese, thou wilt find a narrow neck of 
land, where all the Peloponnesians who are leagued against thee 
will be gathered together; and there thou wilt have to fight 
bloodier battles than any which thou hast yet witnessed. If, 
however, thou wilt follow my plan, the Isthmus and the cities 
of Peloponnese will yield to diee without a battle.*’ 

236. Achaemenes, who was present, now took the word, and 
spoke — he was brother to Xerxes, and, having the command of 
the fleet, feared lest Xerxes might be prevailed upon to do as 
Demaratus advised — 

“ I perceive, O king ” (he said), ** that thou art listening to 
the words of a man who is envious of thy good fortune, and 
seeks to betray thy cause. This is indeed tie common temper 
of the Grecian people — ^they envy good fortune, and hate power 
greater than their own. If in this posture of our affairs, after 
we have lost four hundred vessels by shipwreck,^ three hundred 
more be sent away to make a voyage round tie Pelopoimese, 
our enemies will become a match for us. But let us keep our 
whole in one body, and it will be dangerous for them to 
venture on an attack, as they will certainly be no match for us 
then. Besides, while our sea and land forces advance together, 
t 3 ]»e feet and anny can each he]^ the other; but if they be 
parted, no aid wiB come either fixan thee to the flieet, or frcan 
the fleet to liee. Only order thy own matters well, and trouble 
mt thyself to inquire concerning tie en^my,-— where they wifl 
fight, mr what will do, or how many they are. Surely 
ti^ can manage their own concerns without us, as we can ours 
witfent them. If tie LaGedsemonians come mit against the 
Persians to battfe, they will scarce repair the disasto which has 
befalfcn them now.” 

237. Xerxes replied — ** A cha e me nes, thy counsel pteases me 
nrell, and I will do as tiou sayest. But Demaratus adv^bed 

* dh. 190. 
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what he thought best — only his judgment was not so good as 
thine. Never will I believe that he does not wish well to my 
cause; for that is disproved both by his former counsels, and 
also by the circumstances of the case. A citizen does indeed 
envy any fellow-citizen who is more lucky than himself, and 
often hates him secretly ; if such a man be called on for counsel, 
he will not give his best thoughts, unless indeed he be a man of 
very exalted virtue; and such are but rarely found. But a 
friend of another country delights in the good fortune of his 
foreign bond-friend, and will give him, when asked, the best 
advice in his power. Therefore I warn all men to abstain 
henceforth from speaking ill of Demaratus, who is my bond- 
friend.” 

238. When Xeixes had thus spoken, he proceeded to pass 
through the slain; and finding the body of I^nidas, whom he 
knew to have been the Lacedaemonian king amd captain, he 
ordered that the head should be struck off, and the trunk 
fastened to a cross. This proves to me most clearly, what is 
plain also in many other ways, — namely, that King Xerxes was 
more angry with Leonidas, while he was still in life, than with 
any other mortal. Certes, he would not else have used his body 
so shamefully. For the Persians are wont to honour those who 
show themselves valiant in fight more highly than any natbn 
that I know. Ihey, however, to whom & orders were given, 
did accof dmg to commands of the king. 

239. I return mw to a pdmt in my B[istory, which at the time 
I left incomplete. Hie Lacedsemonkm were the first of the 
Greeks to hear of the king> design against their coun^; arid 
it was at this time that tl^y sent to consult the De^ihic oracle, 
and reived the answer of which I q>oke a while ago.^ Tl» 
discovery was made to them in a very stran^ way. Demaratus, 
the son of Ariston, after he took refuge with the Medes, was 
not, in my judgment, which is support^ by probability, a well- 
wisher to Lacedaemonians. It may ht question^, there- 
fore, whether he dki what I am about tn mention frmn good-wffl 
or from insolent triumph. It ha|^>aied that he was at at 
the time when Xerxes determined to lead his army into (keeee; 
and in this way becoming acquainted with hb des%n, he re- 
solved to send tidings of it to Sparta. So as tbare was m 
way of effecting his purpose, since the danger ol bei^ dbeorored 
was g^t, Demaratus framed the f elbwii^ oooimam^ Be 

n 406 


m 
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took a pair of tablets, and, de^g the wax away from them, 
wrote what the king was purposing to do upon the wood whereof 
the tablets were made; having done ■iis, he spread the wax 
once more over the writing, and so sent it. By these means, the 
guards placed to watch the roads, observing nothing but a blank 
tablet, were sure to give no trouble to the bearer. When the 
tablet reached Lacedaemon, there was no one, I understand, who 
could find out the secret, till Gorgo, the daughter of Cleomenes 
and wife of Leonidas, discovered it, and told the others. '' If 
they would scrape the wax off the tablet, she said, they 
would be sure to find the writing upon the wood.^^ The Lace- 
daemonians took her advice, found the writing, and read it; ^ 
after which they sent it round to other Greeks. Such then 
is the account which is given of this matter. 

^ Here we have one out of many instances of the common practice of 
writing among the Spartans, so strangely called in question by Crete. 


ADDED NOTES BY THE EDITOR 

(i.) The Character of Xerxes . — Unlike Cyrus, who was a great soldier, or 
Darius, who was a clear-headed statesman, Xerxes was typical of the 
Persian character m its weakest side. He trusted to mere numbers to 
win the day at Salamis and elsewhere, forgetting that battles (as Herodotus 
implies] are fought with the head as weU as with the hands. As a ruler, 
he was arbitrary and unscnipulbus; as a man, effeminate, extravagant, 
and cruel 

(a.) Ike BaMe of Salamis (book viiL). The story of this decisive battle 
is cl^ enough in the pages of Herodotus; but we have the good luck to 
the statement of an eye-witness, in the poetical description given 
us in the Persa of jEsebylus (IL 355-434)- This fine battle-picture should 
be carefully studied— see the verse rendering in Prof. Lewis Campbell** 
hraiHlation of the plays of ^Eschylus (Oxford University Press; price is.), 
{leaders will, periii^, recall Bymn's fines {Don Juan, canto iii.) : — 

** A king sate on the rocky brow 
That looks o’er sea-b^ Salamis; 

And shi{^ by thousands, lay below, 

And mea m nathnis, — all were hk! 

He counted them at break of day— 

And, when the sun set, where were they? ” 

Compam bode chap, 



THE EIGHTH BOOK, ENTITLED URANIA 

I. The Greeks eng^d in the sea-service were tiie following. 
The Athenians furnished a hundred and twenty-seven vessels to 
the fleet, which were manned in part by the Platseans, who, 
though unskilled in sudi matters, were led by their active and 
daring spirit to undertake this duty; the Corinthians furnished 
a contingent of forty vessels; the Megarians sent twenty; tiie 
Qialddeans also manned twenty, which had been furnished to 
them by the Athenians;^ the Eginetans came with eighteen; 
the Sicyonians with twelve; the Lacedsanonians with ten; the 
Epidaurians with eight; the Eretrians with seven; the Troeze- 
nians with five; the Styreans with two; and the C&ins * with 
two triremes and two penteconters. Last of all, the Locriam 
of Opus came m aid with a squadron of seven penteconters. 

2. Such were the nations which furnished vessels to the fleet 
now at Artemisium; and in mentioning them I have given the 
number of ships furnished by each, "nie total number of the 
ships thus brought together, without counting the penteconters, 
was two hundred and sevfflity-one; and the captain, who had 
the chief command over the whole fleet, was Eurylnac^ the son 
of Eurycleides. He was furnished by Sparta, snce the allies 
had said that, “ if a Laoedsononian did not take the onnmand, 
they would break up the fleet, for never would they serve uiufor 
the Athenians. ” 

3. From the first, even earlier than the time when the embassy 
went to Sicily ^ to solicit alliance, there had been a talk of 
intrusting the Athenians with the command at sea; but the 
alli^ were averse to the plan, wherefore the Athenians did not 
press it; ion there was nothii^ they had so mudr at heart as 
the salvaticm of Greece, and they kn^ that, if they quarrelled 
anumg themselves sd»ut the command, Greece would be brot^t 
to ruin.* Herein they judged r%htly; for internal strife is a 
thing as much worse than war carried on by a united peo^, 

‘These (hakadeaas are beyond a deabt AtheaiaB deracfes or 

* Ceos, (me ui the Cydades, now Tt» oc Zea, Ses oS the pcoBMSittiey ol 
Sunium, at the dktance ot ahont 13 mites. 

* Supra, viL 153, et scqq. 

* Athens pruiteatly waived her <daiw . 
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as war itself is worse than peace. ^ The Athenians^ therefore, 
being so persuaded, did not push their claims, but waived them, 
so long as they were in such great need of aid from the other 
Greeks. And they afterwards showed their motive; for at 
the time when the Persians had been driven from Greece, and 
were now threatened by the Greeks in their own country, they 
took occasion of the insolence of Pausanias to deprive the 
Lacedaemonians of their leadership. This, however, happened 
afterwards. 

4. At the present time the Greeks, on their arrival at Arte- 
misium, when they saw the number of the ships which lay at 
anchor near Aphetae, and the abundance of troops everywhere, 
feeling disappointed that matters had gone with the barbarians 
so far otherwise than they had expected, and full of alarm at 
what they saw, began to speak of drawing back from Artemisium 
towards the inner parts of their country. So when the Eubceans 
heard what was in debate, they weiit to Eurybiades, and 
brought him to wait a few days, while they removed their 
diildren and their slaves to a place of safety. But, as they 
found that they prevailed nothmg, they left him and went to 
Themistocles, the Athenian commander, to whom they gave a 
bribe of thirty talents,^ on his promise that the fleet should 
remain and risk a battle in defence of Euboea. 

5 , And .Themistocles succeeded in detaining the fleet in the 
way whidx I will now relate. He made over to Eurybiades five 
taients out of the thirty paid him, which he gave as if they 
came from himself; and having in this way gained over the 
admiral, he addressed himself to Adeimantus, the son of Ocytus, 
the Corinthian feader, who was Ihe only remonstrant now, and 
who still threatened to sail away from Artemisium and not wait 
for die other captains. Addressing himself to this man, Themis- 

^ tocles said with an oath,—** Uxou forsake us? By no means! 

I I w31 ptfiy thee better for remaining than the Mede would for 
ieavfng thy frien<fe and strai^tway he sent on board the 
ship of Adeimantus a present of three talents of silver. So th^ 
two captains were won by gifts, and came over to the views of 
Themistocles, who was thereby enabfed to gratify the wishes 
the Eubceans. He likewise made his own gain on the occasion ; 
for he kept the rest of the money, and no one knew of it. The 
commanders who took the gifts thought that the sums ww 
furnished by Athens, and had been sent to be us^ in Ihfe. way^ 
* Thirty talmts would be above £7000 oi our numey. 
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6 . Thus it came to pass that the Greeks stayed at Euboea and 
there gave battle to the enemy. 

Now the battle was on this wise. Hie barbarians reached 
Aphetse early in the afternoon, and then saw (as they had pre- 
viously heard reported) that a fleet of Greek ships, weak in 
number, lay at Artemisium. At once they were eager to engage, 
fearing that the Greeks would fly, and hoping to capture them 
before they should get away. Ihey did not however think it 
wise to make straight for the Greek station, lest the enemy 
should see them as they bore down, and betake themselves to 
flight immediately; in which case night might close in before 
they came up with iht fugitives, and so they might get clean 
off and make their escape from them; whereas the Persians 
were minded not to let a single soul slip through their hands. 

7 . They therefore contrived a plan, which was the follow- 
ing: — ^They detached two hundred of ^eir ships from the rest, 
and — ^to prevent the enemy from seeing them start— sent them 
round outside the island of Sdathos, to make the circuit of 
Euboea by Caphareus^ and Geraestus,* and so to reach the 
Euripus. By this plan they thought to enclose the Greeks on 
every side; for the ships detach^ would block up the only 
way by which they could retreat, while the others would press 
upon them in front. With these designs therefore they dis- 
patch^ the two hundr^ ships, while tb^ themselves waited,— 
since tl^ did not mean to attack the Greeks upon that day, or 
until they knew, by tignal, of the arrival of tite detadmient 
which had been mdered to sail round Euboea. Meanititik they 
made a muster of the other ships at Aphetse. 

S. Now the Persians had wilh them a man named ScyBms, a 
native of Sdond, who was tiie most expert diver of his day. At 
th^ time of the shipwreck off Mount PeKon he had recovered 
for the Persians a great part of what they lost; and at the san» 
time had taken care to obtain for himself a good share of the 
treasure. He had for some time been wishing to go over to iSm 
Gieelm; but no good of^rtunity had offered till now, when the 
Persdai^ were nmking the muster of their ships. In what my 
he contrived 1 x> readh the Greeks I am not able to say for certmt 
I marvel much if the tale that is commonly told be tree. *15$ 

1 Caplierefis (or Capbareos) was th«» moae oi tbe feOf 

mgmtfiy of Eutea, now caEed Capo Doro. 

* Gerae^as was a town and ^sxsomtoEf ^ tl^esIremesQotbem fciat of 
£idx»a. 
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said he dived into the sea at Aphetse, and did not once come 
to the surface till he reached Artemisium^ a distance of nearly 
eighty furlongs.^ Now many things are related of this man 
which are plainly false; but some of the stories seem to be true. 
My own opinion is that on this occasion he made the passage to 
Artemisium in a boat. 

However this might be, Scyllias no sooner reached Artemisium 
than he gave the Greek captains a full account of the damage 
done by the storm, and likewise told them of the ships sent to 
make lie circuit of Euboea. 

9. So the Greeks on receiving these tidings held a council, 
whereat, after much debate, it was resolved that they should 
stay quiet for the present where they were, and remain at their 
moorings, but that after midnight diey should put out to sea, 
and encounter the ships which were on their way round the 
island. Later in the day, when they found that no one meddled 
with them, they formed a new plan, which was, to wait till near 
evening, and then sail out against the main body of the bar- 
barians, for the purpose of trying their mode of fight and skill in 
manoeuvring. 

xo. When the Persian commanders and crews saw the Greeks 
thus boldly sailing towards them with their few ships, they 
thought them possessed with madness,* and went out to meet 
them, expecting (as indeed seemed likely enough) that they 
would take all their vessels with the greatest ease. The Greek 
ships were so few, and there ovm so fax outnumbered them, and 
saited so much better, that they resolved, seeing their advan- 
to encompass their foe on every side. And now such of 
die lonians as wished well to the Grecian cause and served in 
the Persian fleet unwillingly, seeing their countr3rmen sur- 
rounded, were sorely dktressed; for diey felt sure that not one 
of Ifam wouH eTOT make his escape, so poor an opinion had 
they of the stra^th of the Greeks. On the other hand, such as 
with pleasure the attack on Greece, now vied eagerly with 
eadi other whkii should be the first to make prize of an Athenian 
ship, and thereby to smst hunself a ridi reward from the king. 
For thiou^ both the none were so much accounted of as 
the Athenians. 

XI. The Greeks, at a signal, brou^t the stems of thdr diij^ 
together into a snail compass, and turned their prows on every 

^ The distance across the strait is about 7 
* Vide supra, vi. X 12. 
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side towards the barbarians; after which, at a second signal, 
although inclosed within a narrow space, and closely pressed 
upon by the foe, yet they fell bravely to work, and captured 
thirty ships of the barbarians, at the same time taking prisoner 
Philaon, the son of Qiersis, and brother of Gorgus king of 
Salamis/ a man of much repute in the fleet. Tne first who 
made prize of a ship of the enemy was Lycomedes the son of 
iEschreas, an Athenian, who was afterwards adjudged the meed 
of valour. Victory however was still doubtful when night came 
on, and put a stop to the combat. The Greeks sailed back to 
Artemisium; and the barbarians returned to Aphetae, much 
surprised at the result, which was far other than they had looked 
for. In this battle only one of the Greeks who fought on the 
side of the king deserted and joined his countrymen. This was 
Antidorus of Lemnos, whom the Athenians rewarded for his 
desertion by the present of a piece of land in Salamis. 

12. Evening had barely closed in when a heavy rain — ^it was 
about midsummer ® — ^began to fall, which continued the whole 
night, with terrible thunderings and lightnings from Mount 
Pelion: the bodies of the slain and the broken pieces of the 
damaged ships were drifted in the direction of Aphetae, and 
floated about the prows of the vessels there, disturbii^ the 
action of the oars. The barbarians, i^aring the storm, were 
greatly dismayed, expectii^ certainly to perish, as they 
fallen into such a multitude of misfortunes. For before 
were weU recovered from the tanpest and the wreck of their 
vessels ofl Mount Pelion, they had been surprised by a sea- 
fight which had taxed all their strength, and ww the sea-fight 
w^as scarcely over when they were expose to floods of lain, 
and the rush of swollen streams into the sea, and violent 
thunderings. 

13. If, &wever, they who lay at Aphetae passed a comfortless 
E%ht, far worse were the sufferings of those who had been s^t 
to m^e the circuit of Euboea; inasmuch as the storm feH on 
them out at sea, whereby the issue was indeed cakonitca^ 
They were saak^ along near the Hollows of Euboea,® wl^ 
the wind began to rise and the rain to pour; oveipomred by 

» Supra, V. 104. 

* From this passage, and from the lact meationed above {vli aio€|, 
the engagem^ts at Thennopylss and Art^o^nm emnesded idtb the 
of the Olympic games, we may be m Ssdhg Uie battles £0 the 

part of Jime cr the m 

» " The Hoibws seem tobave bad al al tbaes a bad naaseameoi^ si^QEa. 
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the force of the gale, and driven they knew not whither, at the 
last they fell upon rocks, — Heaven so contriving, in order that 
the Persian fleet might not greatly exceed the Greek, but be 
brought nearly to its level. This squadron, therefore, was 
entirely lost about the Hollows of Eubcea, 

14. The barbarians at Aphetae were glad when day dawned, 
and remained in quiet at their station, content if they might 
enjoy a little peace after so many sufferings. Meanwhile there 
came to the aid of the Greeks a reinforcement of fifty-three 
ships from Attica.^ Their arrival, and the news (which reached 
Artemisium about the same time) of the complete destruction by 
the storm of the ships sent to sail round Euboea, greatly cheered 
the spirits of the Greek sailors. So they waited again till the 
same hour as the day before, and, once more putting out to sea, 
attacked the enemy. This time they fell in with some Cilician 
vessels, which they sank; when night came on, they withdrew 
to Artemisium. 

15. The third day was now come, and the captains of the 
burbarians, ashamed that so small a number of ships should 
harass their fleet, and afraid of the anger of Xerxes, instead of 
waiting for the others to begin the batfie, weighed anchor them- 
selves, and advanced against the Greeks about the hour of noon, 
with shouts encouraging one another. Now it happened that 
these sea-fights took place on the very same days with the 
combats at Thermopylae; and as the aim of the struggle was in 
the one case to maintain the pass, so in the other it was to 
defend the Euripus. While Ihe Greeks, therefore, exhorted 
one another not to let the barbarians burst in upon Greece, 
these latter shouted to their fellows to destroy the Grecian fleet, 
and get possesion of the channel. 

16. And now the fleet of Xerxes advanced in good order to 
the attack, while the Greeks on their side remained quite 
motionless at Artemisium. Ite Persians therefore spread 
th^nsehr^, and caxE^ forward in a half-mo<m, seeking to en- 
dbcte the (keeks on all sides, and thereby prevent them from 
esc^ing. The (keeks, when they saw this, sailed out to meet 
their assailants ; and the battteiorthmth began. In this engage- 
ment th& two fleets amt^ided with no dear advantage to 
either,— for the annanOTt of Xerxes injured itself by its own 
greatnes, the vessels faffing into disorder, and oft-times running 

1 Hus seems to have been the whdie of the Ath^oiau reserve Abet. li# 
po 3 icj Themistoctes had raised their navy of 200 vessels. 
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foul of one another; yet still they did not give way, but made a 
stout fight, since the crews felt it would indeed be a disgrace to 
turn and fly from a fleet so inferior in number. Ihe Greeks 
therefore suffered much, both in ships and men; but the bar- 
barians experienced a far larger loss of each. So the fleets 
separated ^ter such a combat as I have described. 

17. On the side of Xerxes the Egyptians distinguished them- 
selves above all the combatants; for besides performing many 
other noble deeds, they took five vessels from the Greeks with 
their crews on board. On the side of the Greeks the Athenians 
bore off the meed of valour; and among them the most dis- 
tinguished was Qinias, the son of Alcibiades, who served at hb 
own charge with two hundred men,^ on board a vessel which be 
had himself furnished.* 

18. The two fleets, on separating, hastened very gladly to 
their anchorage-grounds. Tbe Greefe, indeed, when the battle 
was over, became masters of the bodies of llie slain and the 
wrecks of the vessels; but they had been so roughly handled, 
especially the Athenians, one-half of whose vessels had suffered 
damage, that they determined to break up from their station, 
and withdraw to the inner parts of their country. 

19. Then Themistodes, who thought that if the Icmian and 
Carmn ships could be detached fimm the barbarian Sect, the 
Greeks m%ht be well aUe to defeat the i^t, caBed the obtains 
together. They met up^ the sea-shore, where the Eubosans 
wm now asseml^kig tbek flocks and ber^; and here Tbem^ 
todbs told th^ 1^ tho^bt that he knew of a pbn wherdsy he 
could detach ffom ^ ki:^ thc^ who wem of most wmrth amcmg 
his allies. This was aH t^t he disclosed to tli^n of bis plan at 
that time. Meanwhile, looking to the circumstances in whkh 
they were, he advised them to slac^hter as many of the Euboean 
cattle as they liked— for it was better (he said) that their own 
troqps should enjoy them than the enemy — ^and to give orders 
to tkdr men to kmdle the fires as usual. With re^ud to the 
retreat, said that he would take upon himself to watch the 
prop^ moment, and would manage matters so that they dioulil 
return to Gree<» without loss. These words pleased the <^{)tains; 
so they had the fires lighted, and b^an the skr^ter of the 
cattle. 

^ Thh was the <xc6msxy crew of a trireme. 

* The state i^aEj famished the vessel mi sis the tnerareli 

belag hotmd to ke^ whole la repak, 1 H dNr a ^ efas weo^ to the 
fd eqtiljipbig Uw vessds 

II 40® 
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20. Hic Euboeans, until now, had made light of the oracle of 
Bacis, as though it had been void of all significancy, and had 
neither removed their goods from the island, nor yet taken them 
into their strong places; as they would most certainly have 
done if they had believed that war was approaching. By this, 
neglect they had brought their affairs into the very greatest 
danger. Now the oracle of which I speak ran as follows: — 

“ When o’er the main shall be thrown a byblus yoke ^ by a stranger. 

Be thou ware, and drive from Euboea the goats' loud-bleating.” 

So, as the Euboeans had paid no regard to this oracle when the 
evils approached and impended, now that they had arrived, the 
worst was likely to befaU them. 

21. While the Greeks were employed in the way described 
above,* the scout who had been on the watch at Trachis arrived 
at Artemisium. For the Greeks had employed two watchers: — 
Polyas, a native of Anticyra, had been stationed off Artemisium, 
with a row-boat at his command ready to sail at any moment, 
his orders being that, if an engagement took place by sea, he 
should convey the news at once to the Greeks at Thermopylse; 
and in like manner Abronychus, the son of Lysicles, an Athe- 
nian, had been stationed with a triaconter near Leonidas, to be 
ready, in case of disaster befalling the land force, to carry 
tidings of it to Artemisium. It was this Abronychus who now 
arrived with news of what had befallen Leonidas and those who 
were with him. When the Greeks heard the tidings they no 
tenger delayed to retreat, but withdrew in the order wherein 
they had been stationed, the Corinthians leading, and the Athe- 
nians sailing last of alL 

22. And now Themistodes cb<^ out the swiftest sailers from 
among the Athenian vessels, and, proceeding to the various 
watering-places aking the coast, cut inscriptions on the rocks, 
wldch were read by the lonkm the day following, on their 
fflciival at Artemisium. The inscriptions ran thus. — Men of 
Icmia, ye do wrtaig to fight gainst yoor own fathers, and to give 
your help to eoadave Greece, We beseech you therefore to 
cmne over, if pmbfe, to oin: side: if you cannot do this, then, 
we pray y<Hi, stand aloof from the contest yourselves, and 
persuade the Carians to do the like. If neither of thes^ things 
be possible, and you are hindered, by a force too stroi^ to resist^ 

» [That is, a yoke (or br*dg^ fastened with cords of papyrus. — ^E. H. B. 

*Supra, dhi, xq, end. 
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from venturing upon desertion, at least when we come to blows 
fight backwardly, remembering that you are sprung from us, 
and that it was though you we first provoked the hatred of the 
barbarian,”^ Themistocles, in putting up these inscriptions, 
looked, I believe, to two chances — either Xerxes would not 
discover them, in which case they might bring over the lonians 
to the side of the Greeks; or they would be reported to him 
and made a ground of accusation against the lonians, who 
would thereupon be distrusted, and would not be allowed to 
take part in the sea-fights. 

23. Shortly after the cutting of the inscriptions, a man of 
Histisea went in a merchant-ship to Aphetae, and told the 
Persians that the Greeks had fied from Artemisium. Dis- 
believing his report, the Persians kept the man a prisoner, while 
they sent some of their fastest vessels to see what had happened. 
These brought back word how matters stood; whereupon at 
sunrise the whole fleet advanced together in a body, and sailed 
to Artemisium, where they remained till mid-day; after which 
they went on to Histiaea * That city fell into their hands 
immediately; and they shortly overran the various villages 
upon the coast in the district of Hellopia,® which was part of 
the Histiaean territory. 

24. It was while they were at this statiem that a hmUd 
reached them from Xerxes, whom he had sent after making the 
following dispositions with respect to the bodies of those who 
fdl at Thermopylae. Of the twenty thousand who had h&m 
slain on the Persian side, he left one thousand upon the 
while he buried the rest in trenches; and these he carefully 
fiHed up with earth, and hid with foliage, that the sailors might 
not see any signs of them. The herald, on reaching Histiaea, 
caused the whole force to be collected together, and spake thus 
to them: 

" Comrades, King Xerxes gives permission to all who please, 
to quit their posts, and see how he fights with the senseless 
men who think to overthrow his armies.'^ 

25. No sooner had these words been uttered, than it becanie 
difficult to get a boat, so great was the numb^ of those wlm 
desired to see the sight. Such as went crowed the strait, and 

1 AntidiHg to the as^^asee given by Athens io the loaians m the geeat 
revolt. 

* The most important to!wn of oortiueni Eubcea. 

* The Heilopiaas, erne tl^ trS^es, seem to have been the 

origmai mhatatants of Etihoea, whjdi boce the name of HeUopia. 
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passing among the heaps of dead, in this way viewed the spec- 
tacle, Many Helots were included in the slain/ but every one 
imagined that the bodies were all either Lacedaemonians or 
Thespians, However, no one was deceived by what Xerxes had 
done with his own dead. It was indeed most truly a laughable 
device-K)n the one side a thousand men were seen lying about 
the field, on the other four thousand crowded together into one 
spot ITiis day then was given up to sight-seeing; on the next 
the seamen embarked on board their ships and sailed back to 
Histisea, while Xerxes and his army proceeded upon their n^ch. 

26. ILere came now a few d^erters from Arcadia to join the 
Persians — poor men who had nothing to live on, and were in 
want of employment The Persians brought them into the 
king^s presence, and there inquired of them, by a man who 
act^ as their spokesman, “ what the Greeks were doing? ” 
The Arcadians answered — “They are holding the Olympic 
games, seeing the athletic sports and the chariot-races.” “ And 
what,” said the man, “ is the prize for which they contend? ” 
“ An olive-wreath,” returned the others, “ which is given to the 
man who wins.” On hearing this, Tritantaechmes, the son of 
Artalsnus,* uttered a speech whidh was in truth most noble, 
but which caused liim to be taxed with cowardice by King 
Xerxes. Hearing the men say that the prize was not money 
but a wreath of olive, he could not forbear from exclaiming 
before them all; “ Good heavens! Mardonius, what manner of 
men are these against whom thou bast brought us to fight? — ^men 
who contend with one another, not for money, but for honour 1 ” 

27. A little before this, and just after the blow had been 
struck at Thermopylae, a herald was sent into Phocis by the 
Tbessaliam, who had always been on bad terms with the 
Phockns, and specially since their last overthrow. For it was 
mt many years jyevious to this invasion of Greece by the king, 
th^ tim Tb^salians, with their allies, enters Phocis in full 
fixce, bat were defeated by the Plmcians in an engagement 
wherein they were very rc»]ghly handled. The Phodans, who 
had with ti^ as sootWyer Tellias of Elis, were blocked up in 
the mountain of Pamassui^ vbesk the foliowing stratagem was 
contrived for them by their Mean ally. He took six himdred 
of their bravest men, and whitened their bodies and thdh arms 

^ Herodotus had uot directly mmtioued these Helots before. If they 
bore the proportion, found els^bere (infra, ix* zq, q £ seveo to each 
Spartan, they must have amounted to aioo men. 

• Supra, vii S2. 
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with chalk; then instructing them to slay every one whom 
they should meet that was not whitened like themselves, he 
made a night attack upon the Thessalians, No sooner did the 
Thessalian sentries, who were the first to see them, behold this 
strange sight, than, imagining it to be a prodigy, they were all 
filled with affright. From the sentries the alarm spread to the 
army, which was seized with such a panic that the Phodans 
killed four thousand of them, and became masters of their dead 
bodies and shields. Of the shields one half were sent as an 
offerii^ to the temple at Abse,^ the other half were deposited at 
Delphi; while from the tenth part of the booty gained in tl:^ 
battle, were made the gigantic figures which stand round the 
tripod in front of the Delphic shrine, and likewise the figures of 
the same size and character at Abae. 

28. Besides this slaughter of the Thessalian foot when it was 
blockading them, the Phocians had dealt a blow to their horse 
upon its invading their territory, from which they had never 
recovered. There is a pass near the city of Hyampolis,* where 
die Phocians, having dug a broad trench, filled up die void 
with empty wine-jars, after which they covered the place with 
mould, so that the ground all looked alike, and then awaits 
the coming of the Thessalians. These, thinking to destroy the 
Phocians at one sweep, rushed rapidly forward, and bciame 
entai^rf in the wine-jais, whidh broke the of thdr horses. 

29. The ThessaHans had d^dore a double cause of quartel 
with die Phodans, when they dispatch^ the hetaid above 
mentioned, who thus ddlrraed Us message: — 

“ At length acknowledge, ye men d Phocis, t^t ye may sot 
think to match with ns. In times past, wh(m it pkased is to 
hold with the Gr^ks, we had always the vantage ovar ym; 
and now our influence is such with the barbarian, that, if we 
choose it, you will lose your country, and (what is even worse)| 
you wSH be sold as slaves. However, though we can now do 
with you exsMC^y as we like, we are willing to forget <Hir wrca^. 
Quit th&n with a payment of fifty talents of silver,* and we 
undertake to ward off the evils which threaten your oountey.*^ 

30. Such was the message which the Ttesalians sent. The 
Plmdans mre the cmly people in these parts who had not 
espoused the ^use of d» Med^; aiUit ismy ddfiieraleqpii^ 

^ For the great c^bdty cf ths tea]|>hv see i 46^ 

* Hyampolis lay very msB: to Abae. 

* Bather mfxe thaa £12,000 of ©or moaey^ 
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that the motive which swayed them was none other — neither 
more nor less — than their hatred of the Thessalians: for had 
the Thessalians declared in favour of the Greeks, I believe that 
the men of Phocis would have joined the Median side. As it 
was, when the mess^ arrived, the Phocians made answer, that 
they would not pay anything — it was open to them, equally 
with the Thessalians, to make common cause with the Medes, 
if they only chose so to do — but they would never of their own 
free will become traitors to Greece.” 

31. On the return of this answer, the Thessalians, full of 
wrath against the Phocians, offered themselves as guides to the 
barbarian army, and led them forth from Trachinia into Doris. 
In this place there is a narrow tongue of Dorian territory, not 
more than thirty furlongs across, interposed between Malis and 
Phocis; it is the tract in ancient times called Dryopis; and the 
land, of which it is a part, is the mother-country of the Dorians 
in the Peloponnese.^ This territory the barbarians did not 
plunder, for the inhabitants had espoused their side; and 
besides, the Thessalians wished that they should be spared. 

$ 2 , From Doris they marched forward into Phocis; but here 
the inhabitants did not fall into their power: for some of them 
had taken refuge in the high grounds of Parnassus — one summit 
of which, called Tithorea, standing quite by itself, not far from 
the city of Neon, is well fitted to give shelter to a large body 
of men, and had now received a number of the Phocians witli 
their movables; while the greater portion had fled to the 
country of the Ozolian Locrians,* and placed their goods in the 
city called Amphissa, which lies above the Crissaean plain. The 
land of Phocis, however, was entirely overrun, for the Thessa- 
lians kd the Persian army through the whole of it; and wherever 
t^ went, the country was wasted with fire and sword, the 
dtks airf even the temples being wilfully set alight by the troops. 

33. The march of the army lay dong the vdley of ffie 
Cephissus;® and here they ravaged far and wide, burning the 
towns of Chaiatet, Irochus, Tethronium, Amphicsea, 

.Noon, Pedieis, Tritek, Elateia, H3rampolk, Parapotamii, and 
Ah®. At the last-named place tibire was a temple of Ajk)11o, 
rich, and adorned with a vast number of treasures and 
offerings. There was likewise an oracle there in those days,, as 

* Supra, i. 56 . 

• The Ozolian Locrians dwelt m the shores of the Crointhian Gull 

» The Ccphissus rises from the base of Parnassus; 
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indeed there is at the present time. This temple the Persians 
plundered and burnt; and here they captured a number of the 
Phodans before they could reach the hills/ and caused the 
death of some of their women by ill-usage. 

34. ^ter passing Parapotamii, the barbarians marched to 
Panopeis; and now the army separated into two bodies, 
whereof one, which was the more numerous and the stronger 
of the two, marched, under Xerxes himself, towards Athens, 
entering Bceotia by the countiy of the Ordhomenians.* Xte 
Boeotians had one and all embraced the cause of the Medes; 
and their towns were in the possession of Macedonian garrisons, 
whom Alexander had sent there, to make it manif^t to Xerxes 
that the Boeotians were on the Median side. Such then was the 
road followed by one division of the barbarians. 

35. The other division took guides, and preceded towards 
the temple of Delphi, keeping Moimt Parnassus on their i%ht 
hand. They too laid waste such parts of Phocis as they pa^ed 
through, burning the dty of the Panopeans, together with those 
of the Daulians and of the ^SSolidss. This body had been de- 
tached from the rest of the army, and made to march in this 
direction, for the purpose of plundering the Delphian temple 
and conveying to Kii^ Xerxes the riches which were there laid 
up. For Xerxes, as I am informed, was better acquainted with 
what there was worthy of note at Mphi, than even with what 
he had left in hk own house; so many of those about him were 
contmually describing the trea^res — more especklly the oi^- 
ui^ made by Croesus the sod of Alyatfces.* 

36. Now when the Delj^uans l^aiti what danger they were , 
m, great fear fell on them. In their teiror they otmsultKi the| 
oracle concerning the holy treasures, and mquiied if they sl»»iild ’ 
bury them in the ground, or carry them away to scane other 
country. The god, in reply, bade them leave tl^ treamres un- 
touched— He was able,” he saiW, “ without help to protect 
his own.” So the Del^hians, whea they .received thk answear, 
b^an to think abcait saving tl^mselves. And first of aB thi^ 
sent their women and diildr^ across the gulf into Achsea; a^er 
whidi the greater number them climbed up mto the 
Parnassus,^ and placed their goods lor safety m the Goryciim 

^The Persiais were detanafeed, however, m tn» kxmj^kas^c 
to des^oy, if possible, all the princ^al Greeic fanes. 

* Orchomenus, the most famems of the Boeotian cities seset to 'fbebes. 

•Supra, i, 50, 51. 

« The two peaks rising immediate above ace proial% 

int^aded. 
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cave; ^ whOe some effected their escape to Amphissa in Locris.* 
In this way all the Delphians quitted the city, except sixty 
men, and the Prophet. 

37, When the barbarian assailants drew near and were in 
sight of the place,® the Prophet, who was named Aceratus, 
beheld, in front of the temple, a portion of the sacred armour, 
which it was not lawful for any mortal hand to touch, lying 
upon the ground, removed from the inner shrine where it was 
wont to h^g. Then went he and told the prodigy to the Del- 
phians who had remained behind. Meanwhile the enemy 
pressed forward briskly, and had reached the shrine of Minerva 
Pronaia, when they were overtaken by other prodigies still more 
wonderful than the first. Truly it was marvel enough, when 
warlike harness was seen lying outside the temple, removed 
there by no power but its own; what followed, however, ex- 
ceeded in strangeness all prodigies that had ever before been 
seen. The barbarians had just reached in their advance the 
chapel of Minerva Pronaia, when a storm of thunder burst 
suddenly over their heads — at the same time two cr^s split off 
from Mount Parnassus, and rolled down upon them with a loud 
noise, crushi:^ vast numbers beneath their weight — while from 
the temple of Minerva there went up the war-cry and the shout 
of vict<^. 

3$. Ail these things together struck terror into the barbarians, 
who forthwith turned and fled. The Delphians, seeing this, 
came down from their hiding-places, and smote them with a 
great slaughter, from which such as escaped fied straight into 
Boeotia. These men, on their return, declared (as I am told) 
that beskks the marvels mentioned above, they witnessed also 
oth^ supernatural sights. Two armed warriors, they said, of a 
sNbature more than human, pmrsued after their flying ranks, 
prmmg them dose and slayii^ them. 

39l These men, the Delphi^ maintain, were two Heroes 
bdi^ing to the plaeo— by nan^ Pbylacus and Autonous-— each 
of whom has a sacml precmct near the temple; one, that of 
Phylacij^ hard by the road which runs above the temple of 
Pronaia ; the otl^, that ei Autonous, near the Castalmn sprh^^ 

^ Ttie Corydan cave, saared to Pan and the Nymphs, 

* Whither the other Bxocians had already fled {supra, ch. 32). 

* l>elphi stood <m the suk oi a rocky hill, in the form of a theatre, to 
which a succession oi terraces gave it a still greater resemblaa^ The 
Temple of Apollo was about the centre of the curve. 

< The Castalian spring may be distinctly reqo^sed in the 
fountain of A io JdnnL It lies at the base of the predpices of Paimsssi^ 
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at the foot of the peak called Hyampeia. The blocks of stone 
which fell from Parnassus might still be seen in my day; they 
lay in the precinct of Pronaia, where they stopped, after rofling 
thffough the host of the barbarians. 'Dius was this body of 
men forced to retire from the temple* 

40. Meanwhile, the Grecian fleet, which had left Artemisiuna, 
proceeded to Salamis, at the request of the Athenians, and there 
cast anchor. The Athenians Imd begged them to take up this 
position, in order that they might convey their women and 
children out of Attica, and further might deliberate upon the 
course which it now behoved them to follow. Disappointed in 
the hopes which they had previously entertained, they ware 
about to hold a council concerning the present posture of tib^ir 
affairs. For they had looked to see the Peloponnesians drawn 
up in full force to resist the enemy in Boeotia, but found nothu^ 
of what they had expected; nay, they learnt that the Greeks 
those parts, only concerning themselves about their own safety, 
were buildii^ a wail across the Isthmus, and intended to guard 
the Peloponnese, and let the rest of Greece take its chance. 
These tidings caused tibem to make the request whereof I spoke, 
that the combined fleet should anchor at Salamis, 

41. So while the rest of the fleet lay to off this island, the 
Athenians cast andbor abng their own coast. Immediately 
upon their arrival, prodamation was made, that every Athe- 
nian should save hk chikhnen mKl household as he best amid; ^ 
whereupon scmie sent tb^ir families to Egh^ some to Sakmis, 
hit the greater number to Treezea,* removal was 
with all possible baste, partly from a desire to ob^ ihe advice 
of the oracle,^ hit still moe for anotter reason. T^ Athenians 
say that they have in their Acropolis a huge serpent, whidb 
lives in the temple, and ib ti^ guardian of the wiKile place. 
Nor do they only say this, hit, as if the serpent really dwelt 
thare, every month ffiey lay out its food, which consists ci a 
honey-calse. Up to this time the hmey-cake always beoi 
craummed; hit now it remained untouched. So the pnesiess 
told the people what had happened; wlwreupon they kft 

|Fqr a desedptiem of Delphi and its smoimdiz^s-^ iaxxkoos in aa ^qnity 
see the exhaustive note in FFaze£*s xnonwnieiital e^^tioa ci 
v<^ V, pp. 248, sqq. — H. B.] 

^ The Athenian who, withoat saxh prodsusaflon, left his ooteilry k 
time of danger, was cewsidered guilty Of a ca^al 

•The Trcez«aians received mtfc muoh theaa 

ststenance-moDfif at tberate of twoohols eiwdi parser. 

* Sn|»ray vti. 141. 
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the more readily, since they believed that the goddess had 
already abandoned the citadel. As soon as all was removed, 
the Athenians sailed back to their station. 

42. And now, the remainder of the Grecian sea-force, hearing 
that the fleet which had been at Artemisium, was come to 
Salamis, jomed it at that island from Trcezen — orders having 
been issued previously that the ships should muster at Pogon, 
the port of the Troezenians. The vessels collected were many 
more in number than those which had fought at Artemisium, 
and were furnished by more cities. The admiral was the same 
who had commanded before, to wit, Eurybiades, the son of 
Eurycleides, who was a Spartan, but not of the family of the 
kings: the city, however, which sent by far the greatest number 
of ships, and the best sailers, was Athens. 

43. Now these were the nations who composed the Grecian 
fleet. From the Peloponnese, the following — ^the Lacedae- 
monians with sixteen ships; the Corinthians with the same 
number as at Artemisium; the Sicyonians with fifteen; the 
Epidaurians with ten; the Troezenians with five; and the Her- 
mionians with three. These were Dorians and Macednians^ 
all of them (except those from Hermion^), and had emigrated 
hst from Erineus, Pindus, and Dryopis. The Hermionians were 
jiryopians, of the race which Hercules and the Malians drove 
out of the land now called Doris. Such were the Peloponnesian 
nations. 

44. From the mainland of Greece beyond the Peloponnese, 
came the Athenians with a hundred and eighty ships, a greater 
number than that furnished by any other people; and these 
mm now manned wholly by themsdves; for the Plataeans did 
not sawe aboard the Athenian ships at Salamis, owing to the 
following rwtson. When the Gredcs, on their withdrawal from 
Artemisium, arrived ofl Qmlcis, the Pktseans disembarked upon 
tte c^p<« 5 ite shOTe of Bowtia, and set to work to remove their 
hoi^^E^lds, whrarel^ it happened that they were left behind. 
(The Athenkns, when the re^on whidi is now called Greece 
was held by tl» Pelas^, were Pelagians, and bore the name of 
Cranaans; but unda: their kii^ Cecrops, they were calfed 
Cecropidae ; when Eredbthars got tte sovereignty, they changed 
their name to Athenians; and wl^ Ion, & son of Xuthus, 
became their general, they w^-e named aftqf him lonians,) 

45. The M^[arians served with the same number of ships as 
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at Artemisium; the Ambraciots came with seven; the Leu- 
cadians (who were Dorians from Corinth) with three. 

46. Of the islanders^ the Eginetans furnished thirty ships— 
they had a larger number equipped; but some were kept back 
to ^ard their own coasts, and only thirty, which however were 
their best sailers, took part in the fight at Salamis, (Ihc Eginc- 
tans are Dorians from Epidaunis;^ their island was called 
formerly CEn 6 n 4 ). The Chalcideans came next in order; they 
furnished the twenty ships with which they had served at Arte- 
misium. The Eretrians likewise furnished their seven. These 
races are Ionian. C^s gave its old number * — ^the Ceans are 
lonians from Attica. Naxos furnished four: this detachment, 
like those from the other islands, had been sent by the citizens 
at home to join the Medes; but they made light of the orders 
given them, and joined the Greeks, at the instigation of Demo- 
critus, a citizen of good report, who was at that time captain of 
a trireme. The Naxians are lonians, of the Athenian stock. 
The Styreans served with the same ships as before; the Cyth- 
nians contributed one, and likewise a penteconter— these two 
nations are Dryopians: the Seriphians, Siphnians, and Melians, 
also served; ® they were the only islanders who had not given 
earth and water to the Imrbarian, 

47. All these nations dwelt inside the river Acheron and the 
country inhabited by the Tfiesprotians; for that peq)Ie borders 
on the Ambraciots and Leucadbns, who are the most remote of 
all those by whom the fieet was fumiriied. From the countries 
b^ond, there was only one people whkh gave help to the 
Greeks in their danger. This was the peopk of Crotfina,* wim 
contributed a sii^le ship, under the command of Phafllus, a 
man who had thrice carried of the prize at the Pythian games. 
The Crotoniats are, by dea^nt, Achaeans. 

48. Most of the allies came with triremes; but tl^ Melians, 
Siphnians, and Saiphians, brought penteconters. The MeUans, 
w&> draw their race from La^semoa, furnished two; the 
S^hnians and Seriphians, who are lonians of t!^ Athensun 
stock, one eadfcu Ihe whole number of the ships, witlmut 

^ Supra, V. S3. 

* Two trkemes and twopcatecoatacs (supra, ch. i). 

* Sesdtgfhm, ^hnus» sma Mdosr-tbe Serpho^ Siphttnio^ and JsfiEa ^ the 
resent day— form, tciether with Ceos and Cythaus^ the western Cidate, 
whkh wera now cspeoaHy threatmed by the sylvanee of Peedm 
Thdr remoteness from Asia had emlK^ieiied to ^^nalssip&i 

danger now indneed thm to appear m sssm* 

♦Supra, iU. xad. 
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counting the penteconters, was three hundred and seventy- 
eight.^ 

49. When the captains from these various nations were come 
together at Salamis, a council of war was summoned; and 
Eurybiades proposed that any one who liked to advise, should 
say which place seemed to him the fittest, among those still in 
the possession of the Greeks, to be the scene of a naval com- 
bat Attica, he said, was not to be thought of now; but he 
desired their counsel as to the remainder. The speakers mostly 
advised that the fleet should sail away to the Isthmus, and 
there give battle in defence of the Peloponnese; and they 
uiged as a reason for this, that if they were worsted in a sea- 
fight at Salamis, they would be shut up in an island where they 
could get no help; but if they were beaten near the Isthmus, 
they could escape to their homes. 

50. As the captains from the Peloponnese were thus advising, 
there came an Athenian to the camp, who brought word that 
the barbarians had entered Attica, and were ravaging and 
burning eveaything. For the division of the army under 
Xerxes was just arrived at Athens from its march through 
Bceoda, where it had burnt Ihespiae and Plataea — ^both which 
dries were forsaken by their inhabitants, who had fled to the 
Pdopemnese — ^and now it was laying waste all the possessions of 
the Athenians. Thespise and Platsea had been burnt by the 
Persians, because they knew from the Thebans that neither of 
those dries had espoused their side. 

51. Since the passage of the Hellespont and the commence- 

ment df the ma^ upon Greece, a space of four months had 
geme by; 02^, while the army made the crossing, and delayed 
about the r^on of the Hellespont; and three while they, pro- 
ceeded thenoe to Attka, which they entered in the ardhonship 
of Calsodes. It^y found the dty forsaken; a few people only 
remaii^ in the eith^ keepers of the treasures,^ or 

jE^ of the poomr sort. These pem>m having fortified 

with j^nks and boards, held out against the enemy. 
It was m Kane racasure their poverty which h^ prevented thm 
fimn saekng shdte^ in Salamis; but there was likewise another 

^Tke actual nuisto oi the Greek sMps is varimisly stated, 

who was qob of thecoudkat^ts^ xnahes mmsoo^ or^o; Thuey- 
dktes, 400, or aooorthsg to-som MSS., 500^ 

* The temple of Min^a Polias m the AoropoHs. 

* The keepet^ of the sacred treasures oi Mmeeva wm te fei mmaboF^ 

* The Athoiian dtadeh or Acrepe^ 
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reason which in part induced them to remain. The^ imagined 
themselves to have discovered the true meaning of the oradc 
uttered by the Pythoness, which promised that ** the wooden 
wall ” should never be taken ^the wooden wall, they thought, did 
not mean the ships, but the place where they had taken refu^. 

52. The Persians encamped upon the hUl over against Sie 
citadel, which is called Mars* hiU by the Athenians,* and began 
the siege of the place, attacking the Greeks with arrows whereto 
pieces of lighted tow were attached, which they shot at the 
barricade. And now those who were within the citadel found 
themselves in a most woeful case; for their wooden rampart 
betrayed them; still, however, they continued to resist. It was 
in vain that the^Pisistratidae came to them and offered terms of 
surrender — ^they stoutly refused all parley, and among their 
other modes of defence, rolled down huge masses of stone upon 
the barbarians as they were mounting up to the gates: so tibat 
Xerxes was for a long time very greatly perplexed, and could 
not contrive any way to take them. 

53. At last, however, in the midst of these many difficulties, 
the barbarians made &covery of an access. For verily the 
orade had spoken truth; and it was fated that the whole mam-' 
land of Attica should fall beneath the sway of the Persians. 
Right in front of the citadel, but behind the gates and the 
common ascent — ^where no watch was kept, and no one would 
have thought it possiUe that any foot of man could dimb — a 
few soldi^ nmunted from the sanctuary eff A^aurus, Cecrops’ 
daughter,^ notwithstanding the stee|»mss of tte |»redp^ As 
soon as the Athenians saw than up^ tl:^ summit, scune threw , 
themselves headkiig from the w^, and so perkbed; while 
others for refuge to tl^ inner part of the tem|^e- The 
Persians rush^ to the gates and opened them, after which they 
massacred the suppliants. When all were slain, they plundered 
the temple, and every part of the citadel.^ 

54. XismSf thus completely master of Athens, despatci^ a 
hor^man to Susa, with a mes^e to Artabanus, informing him 

^ Suiara, viL 141. 

■ Mar^ HSIy the seat of the odebarated coort of the Ajec^tagus, zaade silS 
SQore fassoos by the preaching of St. Faol (Acts xvii. 23), is oae dt Ube 
f^ttures of Athmian tc^>ogra|>hy which camtot be sdstakea. 

* Aglatmis, the daiighter of Ceerops, was said to have teem heesM 
over the precipices of the Acrt^lis. 

^The traces of this destruction may stSl be seee. thocigh the skm sG kmm 
have be^ relmilt. [Cl Gar^hwr, Cke^iiers m 
vilt— E. H. B.] 
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of his success hitherto. The day after, he collected together all 
the Athenian exiles who had come into Greece in his train, and 
bade them go up into the citadel, and there offer sacrifice after 
their own fashion. I know not whether he had had a dream 
which made him give this order, or whether he felt some 
remorse on account of having set the temple on fire. However 
this may have been, the exiles were not slow to obey the com- 
mand given them. 

55. I will now explain why I have made mention of this 
circumstance: there is a temple of Erechtheus the Earth-bom, 
as he is called, in this citadel, containing within it an olive-tree 
and a sea.^ The tale goes among the Athenians, that they were 
placed there as witnesses by Neptune and Micftrva, when they 
had their contention about the country.^ Now this olive-tree 
had been burnt with the rest of the temple when the barbarians 
took the place- But when the Athenians, whom the king had 
commanded to offer sacrifice, went up into the temple for the 
purpose, they found a fresh shoot, as much as a cubit in length, 
thrown out from the old trunk. Such at least was the account 
which these persons gave. 

56. Meanwhile, at Salamis, the Greeks no sooner heard what 
had befallen the Athenian citadel, than they fell into such alarm 
that some of the captains did not even wait for the council to 
omne to a vote, but embarked hastily on board their vessels, and 
hoisted sail as though they would take to flight immediately. 
The lest, who stayed at the council board, came to a vote that 
the fleet should give battle at the Isthmus. Night now drew 
on; and the captains, dispersing from tte meeting, proceeded 
m board their respective slups, 

57. Thanistocles, as he entered his own vessel, was met by 
MnesifMus, an Athenian, who asked him what the council had 
r^lvi^ tn (to. On learning that the resolve was to stand avm.y 

I ^ Paasazdas tdls us tbat this ** sea ** was a well of salt water. 

? » The myth is given more fully by Apdlodonis than by any other writer. 

** The be says, “ were mindbd to choose themselves cities wh^e they 
^quM be ^>ecialiy wmshi^ped. Neptune was the first to reach Attica, 
where he smote with hib trident, and madte a sea spring up in the midst oi 
the Acropolis, where it remains to this day, and is called the Sea of Ereeh- 
th«is. Minerva (Athen^) fc^lowed, and calliz^ Cecrops to be witness that 
she todc the land in. possessmn, planted tihe <mve whidbi still grows in the 
temple of Z^drosus. Tb^ a strife arose concerning the country: so 
Jupiter, to reconcile the rivals, appointed judges^ who were not Ceexops 
and Granaus, as some say, nor yet Erechtheus, but the tw^ve duties. 
Thear dedsicai adj'udged the land to Athen6, upon the witness of Cecrops; 
and so Athens gained its name, being caM after the godd^,” 
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for the Isthmus, and there give battle on behalf of the Pelo- 
ponnese, Mnesiphilus exclaimed — 

** If these men sail away from Salamis, thou wilt have no 
fight at all for the one fatherland; for they will ail scatty 
themselves to their own homes; and neither Eurybiades nor 
any one else will be able to hinder them, nor to stop the break- 
ing up of the armament. Thus will Greece be brought to ruin 
through evil counsels. But haste thee now; and, if there be 
any possible way, seek to unsettle these resolves — mayhi^ 
thou mightest persuade Eurybiades to change his mind, and 
continue here.” 

58. The suggestion greatly pleased Themistocles; and with- 
out answering a word, he went straight to the vessel of Euiy- 
biades. Arrived there, he let him know that he wanted to 
speak with him on a matter touching the public service. So 
Eurybiades bade him come on board, and say whatever he 
wished. Then Themistocles, seating himself at his side, went 
over all the arguments whi<^ he had heard from Mnesiphilus, 
pretending as if they were his own, and added to them many 
new ones besides; until at last he persuaded Eurybiad^, by h^ 
importunity, to quit his ship and ^ain collect l^e captains to 
council. 

59. As socm as they were come, and before Eurybiades Imd 
opened to them his purpose in assembliz]^ them togetl]^, 
Themistocles, as men are w<mt to do when th^ axe very 
anxious, spo^ mxKh to divers of tiiem; whexeupcm &e Oxhi- 
thian captain, Adeimantcs, the sm ol Ckytas, observed — 
“Themistocles, at the i^ames they who start too socm are 
scour^.^^ “ True,” rejoined the oflier in his excuse, “ Imt they 
who wait too late are not crowned.” 

60. Thus he gave the Corinthian at this time a mild answer; 
and towards Eurybiades hi ro^ he dW not now use any of 
tho^ arguments ^ch he had urged before, or say aught of ihe 
allks betaking themselves to fiight if once they bit^e up ham 
Salamb; it would have been ungraceful for him, wbssx &e 
cemj^derates were present, to make accusation against any: but 
he had recourse to quite a new sort of r^soning, and ae^nessed 
hhn as foBows:^ — 

“ With thee it rests, O Eutybiad^l to save Greece, if ^bm 
wilt only h^ken unto me, md give the eoraty balile 
lafher than 3rield to the advke of those us, who would 

have dm fleet withdrawn to the Islhmus. jEOear now, I bes^efa 
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thee, and judge between the two courses- At the Isthmus thou 
wilt fight in an open sea, which is greatly to our disadvantage, 
since our ships are heavier and fewer in number than the 
enemy's; and further, thou wilt in any case lose Salamis, 
Megara, and Egina, even if all the rest goes well with us. The 
land and sea force of the Persians will advance together; and 
thy retreat will but draw them towards the Peloponnese, and so 
bring all Greece into peril. If, on the other hand, thou doest 
as I advise, these axe the advantages which thou wilt so secure: 
in the first place, as we shall fight in a narrow sea with few ships 
against many, if the war follows the common course, we shall 
gain a great victory ; for to fight in a narrow space is favourable 
to us — in an open sea, to them. Again, Salamis will in this 
case be preserved, where we have placed our wives and children, 
Kay, that very point by which ye set most store, is secured as 
much by this course as by the other; for whether we fight here 
or at the Isthmus, we shall equally give battle in defence of the 
Peloponn^. Assuredly ye will not do wisely to draw the 
Persians upon that region. For if things turn out as I anti- 
cipate, and we beat them by sea, then we shall have kept your 
Isthmus free from the barbarians, and they will have advanced 
no further than Attica, but from thence Imve fled back in dis- 
order; and we shall, moreover, have saved Megara, Egina, and 
Salamis itself, where an oracle has said that we are to overcome 
our enemies.^ When men counsel reasonably, reasonable 
success ensues; but when in their counsels they reject reason, 
God does not choose to follow the wandering of human 
fancies/* 

61. When Iheinistocks had thus spoken, Adeimantus the 
Corinthian s^ain attached him, and bade him be sOent, since he 
was a man without a dty; at the same time he called on Euiy- 
laades not to put the question at the instance of one who had 
m country, and urged that Themistodes should show of what 
state he was «avoy, before he gave his voice with the rest. 
This riefaoadr he^m^, because the city of Athens had been 
taken, and was in the bands of the barbarians. Hereupon 
Them^stod^ j^ake many bitter things ag^iinst Adeimantus and 
Corinthkms generally; and for proof tlmt he had a ocamtiy, 
reminded Ihe captains, that with two hundred dups at his 
command, aU fully maimed for battle, he had both dly and 


^ yiL Z4X> ad fizL 
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territory as good as theirs; since there was no Grecian state 
which could resist his men if they were to make a descent^^ 

62. After this declaration, he turned to Eurybiades, and 
addressing him with still greater warmth and earnestness — “ If 
thou wilt stay here,” he said, ** and behave like a brave man, all 
will be well — ^if not, thou wilt bring Greece to ruin. For the 
whole fortune of the war depends on our ships. Be thou per- 
suaded by my words. If not, we will take our families on board, 
and go, just as we are, to Sins, in Italy, which is ours from of 
old, and which the prophecies declare we are to colonise some 
day or other. You then, when you have lost allies like us, will 
hereafter call to mind what I have now said.” 

63. At these words of Themistocles, Eurybiades changed his 
determination; principally, as I believe, because he feared that 
if he withdrew the fleet to the Isthmus, the Athenians would 
sail away, and knew that widiout the Athenians, die rest of 
their ships could be no match for the fleet of the enemy. He 
therefore decided to remain, and give battle at Salarais. 

64. And now, the difierent diiefs, notwithstanding their 
skirmish of words, on learning the decision of EurybMes, at 
once made ready for the fight. Morning broke ; and, just as the 
sun rose, the shock of an earthquake was felt l^th on shore and 
at sea: whereupon the Greeks resolved to approach the gods 
with pmyer, and likewise to send and invite tl^ iEadds to toeir 
aid. Ai^ this they did, with as mudi spe^ as they had re- 
solvedonit. Prayers were dfered to aH toe gods; ami Telasmn | 
and Ajax were invoked at once izom Salamb, ^le a was | 
sent to Egina to fetch iSacus himself, am! toe other dSackis. 

65. The following is a tale which was told by Dicaens, the son 
of Theoi^des, an Athenian, who was at this time an ede, and 
had gained a good report among toe Medes. He declaimi that 
after the army of Xerx« had, in toe alienee of the Athonans, 
wasted Attica, he chanced to be with Demaxatus toe Lacedse- 
monian in the Thziadan plain, and that while there, he a 
cloud of dust advancing from Efeusis, such as a host of tinrtj 
thousand men might raise. As he and his companxm were 
wondOTng who toe men, from whom toe dust art^, mM 
possibly be, a sound of voices reached his ear, and he tooe^t 
toat xecogni^ toe mystic hymn to Bacchus.’ Now 

» Two bundled ships wouM imply at least 40,000 men. a fmoe ercaher 
^HTobably) than that which any <keek staJ^ eac^t Bgmt&f com 

^The chief details coeaoearamg gmter ei whklt ^ inyslie 
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ratus was unacquainted with the rites of Eleuas, and so he 
inquired of Dicaeus what the voices were saying. Dicaeus made 
answer — ”0 Demaratus! beyond a doubt some mighty 
calamity is about to befall the king’s army 1 For it is manifest, 
inasmuch as Attica is deserted by its inhabitants, that the sound 
which we have heard is an unearthly one, and is now upon its 
way from Eleusis to aid the Athenians and their confederates. 
If it descends upon the Peloponnese, danger will threaten the 
king himself and his land army— -if it moves towards the ships 
at Salamis, ’twill go hard but the^ king’s fleet there suffers 
destruction. Every year the Athenians celebrate this feast to 
the Mother and the Daughter; ^ and all who wish, whether they 
be Athenians or any other Greeks, are initiated. The sound 
thou hearest is the Bacchic song, which is wont to be sung at that 
festival.” “Hush now,” rejoined the other; “and see thou 
tel! no man of this matter. For if thy words be brought to the 
king’s ear, thou wilt assuredly lose thy head because of them; 
neither I nor any man living can then save thee. Hold thy 
peace therefore. The gods will see to the king’s army.” Thus 
Etemaratus counselled him; and they looked, and saw the dust, 
from which the sound arose, tecome a cloud, and the cloud rise 
up into the air and sail away to Salamis, making for the station 
of the Grecian fleet. Then they knew that it was the fleet of 
Xerxes which would suffer destruction. Such was the tale told 
by Dicgeus the son of Theocydes; and he appealed for its truth 
to Demaratus and other eye-witnesses. 

66. The men belonging to the fleet of Xerxes, after they had 
seen the Spartan dead at Iheimopylae,^ and crossed the channel 
firm Trachis to Histiaea, wait^ there by the space of three 
days, and then sailing down through the Euripus,® in three 
more came to Rialerum. In my judgment, the Persian forces 
both by tend and sea when they invaded Attica were not less 
numerous than they had been on their arrival at Sepias and 
Ttenuopytee. For ag^st the Peraan bss in the storm and at 
ll:»einaopyIaB, airf e^sdn in the sea-f^ts off Artemisium, I set 
the various nations which had since joined the kingr— as the 

hfom to Bacchus mits a pari, are carefully collected in Smith’s Dictumary 0/ 
Anti^iiies (ad voc. Eleusikxa) [and in chs». iz. of Jevons and Gardiner’s 
Mmmal of Greih AfiiiquiUes. — H. B.J. 

» Ceres [Rare] and Proserpine. 

* Supra, ch. 25. 

* The name Eimpus applies, strictly i^>eaking, only to the very narro^vrest 
part of the ^annel bet^i^eea Euboea and the mainland. 
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Malians, the Dorians, the Locrians, and the Bceotians— each 
sending in full force in his army except Hie last, who did not 
number in their ranks either the Thespians or the Plataeans; 
and together with these, the Car>'stians, riie Andrians, the 
Tenians, and the other people of the islands, who all fought on 
this side except the five states already mentioned.^ For as the 
Persians penetrated further into Greece, they were joined con- 
tinually by fresh nations. 

67. Reinforced by the contingents of all these various states, 
except Paros, the barbarians reached Athens. As for the 
Parians, they tarried at Cythnus, waiting to see how the war 
would go. The rest of the sea forces came safe to Phalerum; 
where Siey were visited by Xerxes, who had conceived a derire 
to go aboard and learn the wishes of the fleet. So he came and 
sate in a seat of honour; and the sovereigns of the nations, and 
the captains of the ships, were sent for, to appear before him, 
and as they arrived took their seats according to the rank 
assigned them by the king. In the first seat sate the king of 
Sidon; after him, the king of Tyrt;* then the rest in &ir 
order. When the whole had tidcen their places, one after 
another, and were set down in orderly array, Xerxes, to try 
them, sent Mardonius and questioned each, whether a sea-fight 
should be risked or no. 

68. Mardonius accordingly went round the entire assembla^, 
beginning with the Sidonian monarch, aiKi asked this questk»n; 
to which all gave the same answer, advismg to engage the 
Greeks, except only Artemisia, who i^ake as follows: — 

“ Say to file king, Mardonius, that these are my wonfe to 
him: I ytbs not the least brave of diose who fought at Euboea, 
nor were my achievements there among the meanest; it b my 
right, therefore, O my bid, to tell thee plainly what I think to 
be most for thy advanta^ now. This then b my advice. 
Spare thy ships, and do not rbk a battte; for these people are 
as mudi superior to thy peopte in seamanship, as men to 
women. What so great need b there for thee to incur 
at sea? Art thou not master of Athens, for which them didst 
undertake thy expedition?® Is not Greece aibject to thee? 
Not a soul now rerists thy advance. Ihey who on<» resbted, 
were handled even as they deserved. (§ 2.) Now ham hm I 
expect that affairs will go with thy ad'msaiks. If mt 

1 Naxos* Cythnus, Sedphusi, and Ifcies {vids stqxra, ^ 

* Oxapare vii. 98, • SB^pea, vM* 8, § a. 
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over-hasty to engage with them by sea, but wilt keep thy fleet 
near the land, then whether thou abidest as thou art, or marchest 
forward towards the Peioponnese, thou wilt easily accomplish 
al! for which thou art come hither. The Greeks cannot hold out 
against thee very long; thou wilt soon part them asunder, and 
scatter them to their several homes. In the island where they 
He, I hear they have no food in store; nor is it likely, if thy 
land force begins its march towards the Peioponnese, that they 
will remain quietly where they are — ^at least such as come from 
that region. Of a surety Uiey will not greatly trouble them- 
selves to give battle on behalf of the Athenians. (§ 3.) On the 
other hand, if thou art hasty to fight, I tremble lest the defeat 
of thy sea force bring harm likewise to thy land army. This, 
too, thou shouldst remember, O king; good masters are apt to 
have bad servants, and bad masters good ones. Now, as thou 
art the best of men, thy servants must needs be a sorry set. 
Ihese Egyptians, Cyprians, QKdans, and Pamphylians, who 
are counted in the number of thy subject-allies, of how little 
service are they to thee I ” 

69. As Artemisia spake, they who wished her well were 
greatly troubled concerning her words, thinking that she would 
suffer some hurt at the king’s hands, because she exhorted him 
not to risk a battle; they, on the other hand, who disfiked and 
envied her, favoured as she was by the king above all the rest of 
the allies, rejoiced at her declaration, expecting that her life 
wouW be the forfeit. But Xerxes, when the words of the 
several speakers were reported to him, was pleased beyond all 
others with the reply of Artemisia; and whereas, even before 
thfe, he had always esteemed her much, he now praised her 
more than ever. Nevertheless, he gave orders that the advice 

the greater number should be followed; for he thought that 
at Eub<ea tte fleet had not deme its best, because he himsell 
was there to see — whereas Has time he resolved that he 
be an eye-witn^ of the amibat. 

70. Orders were now given to stand out to sea; and the ships 
proceeded toward^ Salanus, and took up the stations to whidi 
they were directed, without let or hinckance firmn the enemy. 
Ihe day, howeva*, was too far sgeat for them to b^in the 
battle, since n^t already approached: so they prepared to 

the morrow. The Greeks, n^anwhile, were in 
great distress and alarm, more especially those of the Peio- 
ponnese, who were troubM that theyiad teen kept at 
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to fight on behalf of the Athenian territory, and feared that, if 
^ey should suffer defeat, they would be pent up and besieged 
in an island, while their own country was left unprotect^. 

71. The same night the land army of the barbarians began 
its march towards the Peloponnese, where, however, all tliat 
was possible had been done to prevent the enemy from forcing 
an entrance by land. As soon as ever news reached the Pelo- 
ponnese of the death of Leonidas and his companions at Ther- 
mopylae, the inhabitants flocked together from the various 
cities, and encamped at the Isthmus, under the command of 
Cleombrotus, son of Anaxandridas, and brother of Leonidas. 
Here their first care was to block up the Sdronian Way; alter 
which it was determined in council to build a wail across the 
Isthmus.* As the number assembled amounted to many tens of 
thousands, and there was not one who did not give hunself to 
the work, it was soon finished. Stones, bricks, timber, baskets 
filled full of sand, were used in the builciing; and not a moment 
was lost by those who gave their aid; for Siey laboured without 
ceasing either by night or day. 

72. Now the nations who gave their aid, and who had flocked 
in full force to the Isthmus, were the following: the Lacedae- 
monians, all the tribes of the Arcadians, the Eleans, the 
Corinthi^, the Sicyonians, the Epidaurians, the Phliasians, 
the Trcez^iians, and the Henmonians. The^ all gave their 
aid, being greatly alarmed at the danger whidi threat^^ 
Greece. But the other inhabitants of the Pdopoimese tode 
no part in the ma^r; thoc^ the (Hympic and Gamma 
festivals were now over.® 

73. Seven nations inhabit the Fdbponnese. Two oi ihom 
are aboriginal, and still continue in the r^ems where they dwelt 
at the first— to arit, tl» Arcadians ^ ami the Cynurians ® A 
third, that of the Achaeans, has never left the Peloponnese, but 
has been dislodged from its own proper country, and inhabit a 
district wbkh emee bdonged to others.® The remaining natkms, 

* The Setrofuaa Way led tcom M^ara to Corintlj, aloog the eastern shore 
ol the IsUnans. 

*The l^hnns Is ahont f<Hxr mSes across at its narrowest 
omilj five whm the wall was bunt. 

* viL 206. 

* That the Azeaiibns were abongxnal inhabitants ci Uie Beloponaesewas 
the unanimons traditksi of antiquity. 

* Cynurta, or Cynostma, was the border territory between Shasta and 
Arm vpoa the coast. 

^Sspra, vxu 94; oc»npare i. 145. 
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four out of the seven, are all immigrants — ^namely, the Dorians, 
the iEtolians, the Dryopians, and the Lemnians. To the 
Dorians belong several very famous cities;^ to the ^Etolians 
one only, that is, Elis; to the Dryopians, Hermion6 and that 
Asin^ which lies over against Cardamyl6 in Laconia;^ to the 
Lemnians, aU the towns of the Paroreats ® The aborigmai 
C3murians alone seem to be lonians ; even they, however, have, 
in course of time, grown to be Dorians, under the government 
of the Argives, whose Omeats and vassals they were. All the 
cities of these seven nations, except those mentioned above, 
stood aloof from the war; and by so doing, if I may speak 
freely, they in fact took part with the Medes. 

74. So the Greeks at the Isthmus toiled unceasingly, as 
though in the greatest peril; since they never imagined that 
any great success would be gained by the fleet. The Greeks at 
Salamis, on the other hand, when they heard what the rest 
were al^ut, felt greatly alarmed; but their fear was not so 
much for themselves as for the Peloponnese. At first they 
conversed together in low tones, each man with his fellow, 
secretly, and marvelled at the folly shown by Eurybiades; but 
presently the smothered feeling broke out, and another assembly 
was held; whereat the old subjects provoked much talk from 
the speakers, one side maintaining that it was best to sail to the 
Peloponnese and risk battle for that, instead of abiding at 
Salamis and fighting for a land already taken by the enemy; 
while the other, which consisted of the Athenians, Eginetans, 
and Megarians, was urgent to remain and have the battle fought 
where they were. 

75. Then Ihemistocles,when he saw that the Peloponnesians 
woifld carry the vote against him, went out secretly from the 
council, and, instructiug a certain man what ho» should say, sent 
him on board a merchant diip to the fleet of the Medes. The 
maa^s name was Sidbnus; he was one of Themistocles’ house- 
hold slaves, and acted as tutor to his sons;^ in after times, 
when the Thespians were admitting persons to citizenship, 
Thraistocl^ made him a Thespian, and a ridh man to boot* 
Ite ship brought Skinnus to the Peman fleet, and there he 
delivered his message to the leaders in Ihese words:— 

^ Sparta, Argos, Hycense, Troez^ Epidaunis, Ccaintb, and Sicyoa. 

* CardamyU was <hi the opposite side of the CoronaBan Golf to Asin^. 
It was m old Achasan setUem^t, and important enough to he m^ticmed 
by Homer (IL ix. 150). 

* Supra, IV. 14B. Themistocles Is said to have had five 
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“The Athenian commander has seat me to you privily, 
without the knowledge of the other Greeks^ He is a weU- 
wisher to the king’s cause, and would rather success should 
attend on you than on his countrymen; wherefore he bids me 
tell you fear has seized the Greeks and they are meditating 
a h^ty flight. Now then it is open to you to achieve the best 
work that ever ye wrought, if only ye will hinder their escaping. 
They no longer agree among themselves, so that they will not 
now make any resistance — nay, ’tis likely ye may sec a fight 
already begun between such as favour and such as oppose your 
cause.” The messenger, when he had thus expressed himself, 
departed and was seen no more. 

76. Then the captains, believing all that the messenger had 
said, proceeded to land a large body of Persian troops on the 
islet of Psyttaleia,^ which lies between Saiamis and the mainland ; 
after which, about the hour of midnight, they advanced ti^ir 
western wing towards Saiamis, so as to inclc^ the Greeks. 
At the same time the force stationed about Ceos and Cynosura 
moved forward, and filled the whole strait as far as Munychia 
with their ships. This advance was made to prevent the 
Greeks from escaping by flight, and to block them up in 
Saiamis, where it was thought tl^t vengeance might be taken 
upon them for the battles fought near Artemisium. The Persian 
troops were landed on the islet of Psyttaleia, because, as socai as 
the battfe b^an, the and wre<is were likely to be drifted 
thither, as tl^ lay in the very path oi ibe comk^ %ht, — 
and they wmM thus be to save their own men and dbstroy 
those of the enemy. All these moveenrats were made in sikmce, 
that the Greeks might have no knowled^ of them; and they 
occupied the whole night, so that tl^ men had no time to get 
tl^ sleep. 

77. I cannot say that there is no truth in prophecies, or fed 
inclined to call in question those which spe^ irith ctoa^, 
when I think of the following: — 

“ When they sltaU iMridge with their ships to the sacred strand of XHasm 
Gkt with the ^Iden faichion, and eke to marine Cynosura,* 

Mad hope sw^Hng their hearts at the downfaJl of bkintilul Athens 
Then Shan godlike Right extingui^ haughty PresumptioQ, 

* Psyttaleia is the small island now called UpsokuidUf which lies hetwees 
Uie Piraus and the eastern extremity td Salaims. 

* The Marathcmiaa pKaaontory of the name. 

* ** BrUliant ** or “ mutf ul At&iis ” would he a cios^ Tlie 

<^thet Xciropat is a favomite cne in this cosmeotlQDh 
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Insult’s furious offspring, who thinketh to overthrow aH things. 

Brass with brass shall mingle, and Mars with blood shall empurple 
Ocean’s waves. Then — then shall the day of Greda’s freedom 
Come from Victory fair, and Saturn’s son all-seeing.” 

When I look to this, and perceive how clearly Bacis ^ spoke, 
I neitlier venture myself to say anything against prophecies, nor 
do I approve of others impugning them. 

78. Meanwhile, among the captains at Salamis, the strife of 
words grew fierce. As yet they did not know that they were 
encompassed, but imagined that the barbarians remained in the 
same places where they had seen them the day before. 

79. In the midst of their contention, Aristides, the son of 
Lysimachus, who had crossed from Egina, arrived in Saiamis. 
He was an Athenian, and had been ostracised by the com- 
monalty;* yet I believe, from what I have heard concerning 
his character, that there was not in all Athens a man so worthy 
or so just as he. He now came to the council, and, standing 
outside, called for Themistocles. Now Themistodes was not his 
friend, but his most determined enemy. However, under the 
pressure of the great dangers impending, Aristides forgot their 
feud, and called Themistocles out of the council, since he wished 
to confer with him. He had heard before his arrival of the 
impatience of the Peloponnesians to withdraw the fleet to the 
Isthmus. As soon therefore as Themistodes came forth, 
Aristides addressed him in these words: — 

“Our rivalry at all times, and especially at the present 
season, ought to be a struggle, which of us shall most advantage 
country. Let me then say to thee, that so far as regards 
the departure of the Peloponnesians from this place, much talk 
little will be found precisely alike. I have seen with my 
own eyes that whidr I now report: that, however much the 
Corinthians or Euiybiades himself may wish it, they cannot now 
retreat; for we are enclosed on every side by the enemy. Go 
in to them, and make this known.” 

80. ** Thy advke is exeeQent,” answered the other; and thy 
tidmgs are also good. That I earr^tly desired to happen, 
thine eyes have beheW aoamap&hed. Know that what the 
Medes have now deme was at my instance; for it was necessary, 
as our men would not %ht here of their own firee will, to make 

* Supra, cb, 20. 

* After a long strui^H Aristides bad beesi ostradsed through fbe la- 
^ueuce of Themistodes, three years earlier, b.c. 485. The stedes tcM lo 
eonsection with bis ostradsm are weE known, and wul be fr>iiiid^ Pluta^. 
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them fight whether they would or no. But come now, as thou 
hast brought the good news^ go in and tell it. For if I s|^ak 
to them, they will think it a feigned tale, and will not believe 
that the barbarians have inclosed us around. Therefore do thou 
go to them, and inform them how matteis stand. If they 
believe thee, *twill be for the best; but if otherwise, it will not 
harm. For it is impossible that they should now flee away, if 
we are indeed shut in on all sides, as thou sayest. 

81. Then Aristides entered the assembly, and spoke to the 
captains: he had come, he told them, from Egina, and bad but 
barely escaped the blockading vessels— the Greek fleet was 
entirely inclosed by the ships of Xerxes — and he advised them 
to get themselves in readiness to resist the foe. Havii^ said so 
much, he withdrew. And now another contest arose; for Ae 
greater part of the captains would not believe the tidings. 

82. But while they still doubted, a Tenian trireme, com- 
manded by Panastius the son of Sosimenes, deserted from the 
Persians and joined the Greeks, bringing full intelligence. Fac 
this reason the Tenians were inscribed upon the tripod at 
Delphi among those who overthrew the barbarians. With this 
ship, which deserted to their side at Salamis, and the Lemnian 
vessel which came over before at Artemisium,^ the Greek 
was brought to the full number of 380 ships; otl^rwise it fdl 
short by two of that amount. 

83. The Greeks now, not doubtiug what the Tenians told 

the^ madb ready for the commg At the dawn d day, 

all the men-at-arms^ were asseml^ together, and speedtm 
were made to them, of whkhi the best was that of Themistocks; 
who throughout contrasted what was xmlde with what was base, 
and bade th^, in all that cmne within the rax^ of man’s 
nature and constitution, almays to make choice of the noW^ 
part. Having thus wound up his discourse, he told them to go 
at once board their ships, which they accmdiz^ly dki; ai^ 
about his time the trkeme, that had be^ sent to Egina fix the 
iEaddae,^ returned; whereup<m the Greeks put to sea with aB 
then: fleet. 

84. The fleet had scarce left the land wtoa they were attached 

^ Suptra, di. xx. The calciUatioa here siade coo^rsos the laCel hi 
4S. ad fiTt- 

*The Epihatai, or aziaed poetKm ot the crew ol a t r ir eaa ev 
to oax marines, varied in amount st, dil^rent peoods of <^iQek alsIoEy* 
The greatest number ever found is forty. 

* Supra, dbt. 64 

n4P6 * 
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by the barbarians. At once most of the Greeks began to back 
water, and were about touching the shore, when Ameinias of 
Paliene/ one of the Athenian captains, darted forth in front of 
the line, and charged a ship of the enemy. The two vessels 
became entangled, and could not separate, whereupon the rest 
of the fleet came up to help Ameinias, and engaged with the 
Persians. Such is the account which the Athenians give of the 
way in which the battle began; but the Eginetans maintain 
that the v^sel which had been to Egina for the iEacidae, was 
the one that brought on the fight. It is also reported, that a 
phantom in the form of a woman appeared to the Greeks, and, 
in a voice that was heard from end to end of the fleet, cheered 
them on to the fight ; first, however, rebuking them, and saying 
— Strar^e men, how long are ye gomg to back water? ” 

85. i^ainst the Athenians, who held the western extremity 
of the line towards Eleusis, were placed the Phcenidans; against 
the Lacedaemonians, whose station was eastward towards the 
Piraeus,* the lonians. Of these last a few only followed the 
advi<» of Themistocles, to fight backwardly ; the greater number 
did far otherwise. I could mention here the names of many 
trierarchs who took vessels 3 &rom the Greeks, but I shall pass 
over all excepting Theom€stor, the son of Androdamas, and 
Phylacus, the son of Histiaeus, lijth Samians. I show this pre- 
ference to them, inasmuch as for this service Theom^tor was 
made tyrant of Samos fay the Persians, which Phylacus was 
carolled among the king’s benefactors, and presented with a 
large estate in land. In the Persian tongue the king’s bene- 
factors are called Orosangs, 

86. Far the greater number of the Persian ships engaged in 
this battle were disabled, either by the Athenians or by tte 
Eginetans, For as the Gredss fought in order and kept their 
ii^ while the barbarians were in confusion and had no plan in 
isrytlabi^ that they did, the issue the battle could scarce be 
OtW it was. Yet the Persians fought far more bravdy 
hi^ than at Eubma, and indeed surpassed themselves; eadi 
did his utmo^ through fear of Xerxes, for ^stch thought that 
the king’s ^ was upon hinself r® 

87. What part tlus several naticx©, whelier (keek cr bar- 
bar^, took in the combat, 1 am not able to fear certain; 

* PallSiibS was one of the inost famous of the Atbemau piroiriQclal toWtiSi. 

» fThe harbcMLir of Atliens, — H, BJ : ‘ 

* Supra, ch. 69, and iafira, ch. 90. Tfie anger of Xerxes, as we see M tie 

latter passage, led to very serious consequences, J ^ i 
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Artemisia, however, I know, distinguished heiself m such a way 
as raised her even higher than she stood before in the esteem of 
the king. For after confusion had spread throughout the whole 
of the king’s fleet, and her ship was closely pursued by an 
Athenian trireme, she, havmg no way to fly, since in front of 
her were a number of friendly vessels, and she was nearest of all 
the Persians to the enemy, resolved on a measure which in fact 
proved her safety. Pressed by the Athenian pursuer, she bore 
straight against one of the ships of her own party, a Calyndian, 
which had Damasithymus, the Calyndian king, himself on board. 

I cannot say whether she bad had any quarrel with the man 
while the fleet was at the Hellespont, or no — ^neither can I 
decide whether she of set purpose attacked his vessel, or whether 
it merely chanced that the Calyndian ship came in her way — 
but certain it is that she bore down upon his vessel and sank it, 
and that thereby she had the good fortune to procure herself a 
double advantage. For the commander of the Athenian trireme, 
when he saw her bear down on one of the enemy’s fleet, thought 
immediately that her vessel was a Greek, or had deserted 
from the Persians, and was now fighting on the Greek side; he 
therefore gave up the chase, and turned away to attack otha^. 

88, Thus in the first place she saved her life by the action, 
and was enabled to get clear oflE from the battle; while further, 
it fell out that in tl^ very act of doing the king an injury 
raised herself to a greater he%ht than ever in Im esteem. For 
as Xerxes behdid the he remarked (it is said) the detrac- 
tion of the vessel, whereupon the bys^nders dsGrvtd to turn — 

** Seest thou, master, 1k>w well Art^niria %hts, and bow she ' 
has jiESt sunk a ship of tl^ enemy? ” Then X^xes a^ed if it 
were really Artemisia’s ckniig; and they answered, Certainly; 
for they knew her casiga: while all made ^ire that the sunken 
ve^ belonged to the opposite side. Everything, it is said, 
conspired to prosp^- the queen — ^it was especially fortunate 
for her that not one of those on bc^d the Calyndian ship 
survived to become h^ accuse. Xerxes, they say, in refdy to 
the remarks made to him, observed — ICy men have behaved 
ISce womea, my mimm like mail " 

89^. M in this combat Ariabign^, one o£ 
cmnmanders of the feet, who was scm of Darius and brotfer 
Xerxes; and with him perhhed a vast numbar of msm of 
r^aite, Perrians, Medes, and allies. (H the Greeks thm died 
cmly a few; for, as tfey were able to afi those ^al were 
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not slain outright by the enemy escaped from the sinking vessels 
and swam across to SaJamis, But on the side of the barbarians 
more perished by drowning than in any other way, since they 
did not know how to swim. The great destruction took place 
when the ships which had been first engaged began to fly; for 
they who were stationed in the rear, anxious to display their 
valour before the ey^ of the king, made every effort to force 
their way to the front, and thus became entangled with such of 
their own vessels as were retreating. 

90. In this confusion the following event occurred: Certain 
Phoenicians belonging to the ships which had thus perished 
made their appearance before the king, and laid the blame of 
their loss on the lonians, declaring that they were traitors, and 
had wilMly destroyed the vessels. But the upshot of this 
complaint was, that the Ionian captains escaped the death 
which threatened them, while their Phoenician accusers received 
death as their reward. For it happened that, exactly as they 
spoke, a Samothracian vessel bore down on an Athenian and 
samk it, but was attacked and crippled immediately by one of 
the Eginetan squadron. Now the Samothracians were expert 
with die javelin, and aimed their weapons so well, that they 
cleared the deck of the vessel which had disabled their own, 
after which they sprang on board, and took it. This saved the 
lonians. Xerxes, when he saw de exploit, turned fiercely on 
the Phoenicians — (he was ready, in his extreme vexation, to find 
fault wid any one)~and ordered deir heads to be cut off, to 
prevent them, he said, from casting de blame of deir own 
misconduct upon braver men. During de whole time of de 
battle Xerxes sate at de base of de hill called iEgaleos, over 
against Salamis; and whenever he saw any of his own captains 
p^onn any wordy exploit he inquired concerning him; and 
de maa^s name was tak^ down by his scribes,^ togeder wid 
de names of his father and his city. Ariaramnes too, a Peisian,* 
who w^ a fribid of de lonians, and present at de time wher^ 
I had a share m bringing about the punishment of tl^ 
Pheenidans. 

91. When de rout of the barbarians b^an, and they sought 
In make deir escape In Hial&mm, de E^ginetans, awaiting th^m 
in the channel, performed exploits wordy to be record^ 
Through de whole of the omfused straggle the Athenians 
employed demselves in destroying such ships as eith^ made 

» Supra, vit 100. • He was proisabiy one ^ royal hoase. ; 
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resktance or fled to sbore, while the Eginetans dealt with those 
which endeavoured to escape down the strait ; so that the Persian 
vessels were no sooner clear of the Athenians th^ forthwith 
they fell into the hands of the Eginetan squadron. 

92. It chanced here that there was a meeting between the 
ship of Themistocles, which was hasting in pursuit of the enemy, 
^d that of Polyclitus, son of Crius the Eginetan/ which had 
just charged a Sidonian trireme. The Sidoman vessel was the 
same that captured the Eginetan guard-ship off Sciathus * which 
had Pytheas, the son of Ischenous, on board-— that Pytheas, I 
mean, who fell covered with wounds, and whom tl^ Sidonisms 
kept on board their ship, from admiration of his gallantry. 
This man afterwards returned in safety to Eginaj for wh&n the 
Sidonian vessel with its Persian crew fell into tl» hands of the 
Greeks, he was still found on board. Polycritus no sooner saw 
the Athenian trireme than, knowing at once whose vessel it 
was, as he observed that it bore the ensign of the admiral, he 
shouted to Ihemistodes jeeringly, and asked him, in a tone of 
reproach, if the Eginetans did not show themselves rare friends 
to the Medes. At the same time, while he thus reproached 
Themistocles, Polycritus bore straight down on tibe Sidoman. 
Such of the barbarian vessels as escaped from the battle fled to 
Phallrum, and there sheltered themsehres under the protectkm 
of the lai^ army. 

93, The Greeks who gained the greatet glory of aU in the 
sea-l^t off Sakxnis were the Eginetans, iitsr them the 
Atl^ians. The individuals of most disrinctkm were Polycritus 
tlw5 Eginetan, and two Athenmns, Emnenes of An^yras/ asid 
Ameinias of Pallend; the latter of whom tod pressed Arte- 
misia so hard. And assuredly, if he had known that the ve^ 
carrfed Artemisia on board, be would never have given over the 
chase till he bad either succ^ckd in taking her, or else been 
taken himself. For the Athenian captains tod received special 
onkrs touching the queen; and moreover a reward of tm 
thoi^aixi drachinas^ had been proclaimed for any ope who 
should make her pr^oner; since there was great md%nation 
felt that a woman should appear in arms against Attoaa 

^ Crte had beea loeiitioaed as (Hie cd the chi^ mea ia Eglaa vi« 

73 )* 

* Supra, va. 181. 

* Anagyms was one of the ilecaes (or between the 

IPfraetzs and Swiimzi. 

« Tm thoosaod draa^am woidd be equal to £400 e| 0m nmey. 
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However, as I said before, she escaped; and so did some others 
whose ships survived the engagement; and these were all now 
assembled at the port of Ph^erum. 

94. The Athenians say that Adeimantus, the Corinthian com- 
mander, at the moment when the two fleets joined battle, was 
seized with fear, and being beyond measure alarmed, spread his 
sails, and hasted to fly away; on which the other Corinthians, 
seeing their leader’s ship in full flight, sailed off likewise. They 
had reached in their flight that part of the coast of Salamis 
where stands the temple of Minerva Sciras, when they met a 
light bark, a very strange apparition: it was never discovered 
that any one had sent it to them; and till it appeared they were 
altogether ignorant how the battle was going. That there was 
something l^yond nature in the matter they judged from this— 
tl^t when the men in the bark drew near to their ships they 
addressed them, sajing — “ Adeimantus, while thou playest the 
traitor’s part, by withdrawing all these ships, and flying away 
from the fight, the Greeks whom thou h^t deserted are de- 
feating their foes as completely as they ever wished in their 
prayers.” Adeimantus, however, would not believe what the 
men said; whereupon they told him, “he might take them 
with him as hostages, and put them to death if he did not find 
the Greeks winning.” Then Adeimantus put about, both he 
and those who were with him; and they re-joined the fleet when 
the victory was already gained. Su^ is the tale which the 
Athenians tell concerning them of Corinth; these latter how- 
ever do not allow its truth.^ On the contrary, they declare 
that they were among those who distinguished ^emselves most 
in the flght. And rest of Greece bears witness in their 
favour. 

95. In the midst of the confusion Aristides, the son of Lysi- 
m^us, the Athenian, of whom I lately spoke as a man of 
the greatest excellence, performed the following service. Efe 
took a number the A&enian heavy-armed troops, who had. 
pareviousiy be^ stationed along the drore of Salamis, and, laud- 
ing with them on the iskt of Psyttaleia^ slew all the Persians 
by whom it was occupied. 

96. As soon as tte sea-fight was ended,^ the Greeks drew . 

^ There can be no <loubt tiiat the tale was altogether false. 

*The description of the little of Salamis m Mschyhjts IPers. 359-4^^ 
as the account of an eye-witness and conihatant, mus^ always hohia * 

place among the reocffds of the tin». It do^ not app^ to have hebli: 
known to Herodotus^ yet it con^rms Ins account in aH the ' 

features, ' : : 
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together to Salamis all the wrecks that were to be found in that 
quarter, and prepared themselves for another engagement, 
supposing that the king would renew the fight with the vessels 
which still remained to him. Many of the wrecks had been 
carried away by a westerly wind to the coast of Attica, where 
they were thrown upon the strip of shore called Colias. Urns 
not only were the prophecies of Bacis and Musaus ^ concerning 
this battle fulfilled completely, but likewise, by the place to 
which the wrecks were cMted, the prediction of Lysistratus, an 
Athenian soothsayer, uttered many years before these events, 
and quite forgotten at the time by all the Greeks, was fully 
accomplished. The words were — 

** Then shall the sight of the oars fill Colian dames with amazement.” 

Now this must have happened as soon as the king was departed. 

97. Xerxes, when he saw the extent of his loss, began to be 
afraid lest the Greeks might be counselled by the lonians, or 
without their advi<» might determine to sail straight to the 
Hellespont and break down the bridges there ; in winch case he 
would be blocked up in Eurof«, and run great risk of perishing. 
He therefore made up his mind to fly; but, as he wished to 
hide his purpose alike from the Greeks and from his own people, 
he set to work to carry a mound across the channel to S^ilamis, 
and at the same time began fl^tening a number of Phoenicmn 
merchant s]^ together, to serve at once a bridge and a 
wan. likewise made mmj warlike prepaiatms, as be 
were abmit to ex^iage the Gre^ once mm at sea. Now, when 
these things were seen, all gipr fully persuaded that tte kii^ 
was bent on remaining, and intended to push the war in good 
earnest. Mardonius, however, was in no r^pect deceived; for 
long acquaintance enabled him to r^d all the king’s thoughts. 
Meanwhile, Xerxes, though engaged in this way, sent off a 
me^enger to cany intelii^nce of bis misforinne to Persia. 

98. Nothin mortal travels so fast as these Persian messeaigers. 
The mtke pl^ is a Persian invmtion; and this is the method 
of it. Akmg the whok of road ^ere are men (they say) 
stationed with horses, in number equal to the numlw ol ihija 
which tl^ journey takes, aflowing a man and horse to eadi 
day; and these will not be hmdened from aicorapiplidifag 
at tiffiir S{>e^ the distaiKre which they have to go, either 
by snow, or rain, or h^t, or fay tl^ darkness dT ni^it. The 

1 Coaoemiog tOese poela see idi a, mA vii. m 
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first rider delivers his despatch to the second, and the second 
passes it to the third ; and so it is borne from hand to 
along the whole line, like the light in the torch-race, which the 
Greeks celebrate to Vulcan. Tht Persians give the riding post 
in this manner, the name of “ Angarum.”^ 

99. At Susa, on the arrival of the first message, which said 
that Xerxes was master of Athens, such was the delight of the 
Persians who had remained behind, that they forthwith strewed 
ail the streets with myrtle boughs, and burnt incense, and fell 
to fitting and merriment In like manner, when the second 
message reached them, so sore was their dismay, that they all 
with one accord rent their garments, and cried aloud, and wept 
and wailed without stint They laid the blame of the disaster 
on Mardonius,- and their grief on the occasion was less on 
accoimt of the damage done to their ships, than owing to the 
alarm which they felt about the safety of the king. Hence 
their trouble did not cease till Xerxes himself, by Ins arrival, 
put an end to their fears. 

100. And now Mardonius, j«rceiving that Xerxes took the 
defeat of his fleet greatly to heart, and suspecting that he had 
made up his mind to leave Athens and fly away, began to 
think of the likelihood of his being visited with punishment for 
having persuaded the king to undertake the war. He therefore 
considered that it would be the best thing for him to adventure 
further, and either become the conqueror of Greece — ^which 
was the result he rather expected — or else die gloriously after 
ai^iring to a noble achievement. So with these thoughts in his 
mind, he said one day to the kii^ — 

“ Do not grieve, master, or tsLke so greatly to heart thy late 
Our hopes hang not altogether on the fate of a few 
fdanks, but on our brave steeds and horsemen. These fellows, 
whom thou imaginest to have quite conquered us, will riot 
venture— ^lo, not one of them— to come ashore and contend with 
our land army; noa: wih tl^ Greeks who axe upon the mainland 
fight our troops; such as did so have received their pun^ 
ment. If thou so pleasest, we may at once attack the Peb- 
ponnere; if thou wouWst rathar wait a while, that too is m our 
power. Only be not disheartened. For it is not possible that 
the Greeks can avoid beii^ Isou^ to account, alike for thb 

^ ft'obably in tbe time of Herodotus swift camek wore employed in the 
postal service of the Persian Bznpire. {Fot the v^b Ayyttp€ 6 eiv see 
Y, 41, and Esther viiL 10. — ^E. H. B.] 
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and for their former injuries; nor can they anyhow escape 
being thy slaves. Thou shouldst therefore do as I have said. 
If, however, thy mind is made up, and thou art resolved to 
retreat and lead away thy army, listen to the counsel which, in 
that case, I have to offer. Make not the Persians, O king! a 
laughing-stock to the Greeks. If thy affairs have sucxcedcd ill, 
it has not been by their fault; thou canst not say that thy 
Persians have ever shown themselves cowards. What matters 
it if Phoenicians ^d Egyptians, Cyprians and Cilicians, have 
misbehaved ? — ^their misconduct touches not us. Since then thy 
Persians are without fault, be advised by me. Depart home, if 
thou art so minded, and take with thee the bulk of thy army; 
but first let me choose out 300,000 troops, and let it be my 
to bring Greece beneath thy sway.” 

loi. Xerxes, when he heard these words, felt a sense of joy 
and delight, like a man who is relieved from care. Answering 
Mardonius, therefore, that he would consider his counsel, and 
let him know which course he might prefer,” Xerxes procmled 
to consult witii the rifiel men among the Persians; and because 
Artemisia on the fonner occasion had shown herself the only 
person who knew what was best to be done, he was pleased to 
summon her to advise him now. As soon as she arrived, he put 
fortii all the rest, both councillors and body-guards, and said to 
her: — 

** Mardonius wishes me to stay mui attadr the Pelopmu^se. j 
My Persktns, he says, and my otl^r land forces, are not toi 
bl^e for the disasters whidi have beialkn cm anns; and of 
this he dedares they would very gtedly ^ve me the proof. He 
therefore exhorts me, either to stay and act as I have said, or 
to let him choose out 300,000 of my troops— wherewith he 
tmdertakes to reduce Greece b^^ath my sway— while I my^lf 
retire with the rest of my forces, and withdraw into my own 
country. Do thou, therefore, as them didst counsel me so wisely 
to dec^e the sea-fight, now also advise me in this matter, and 
say, which a)urse of the twain I ought to take for my own 

xoa. Thus did the king ask j^temisia’s counsel; the 
foikmii^ are the words wli^rewith she answered him: — 

’Us a hard thii^, 0 Idngl to ^ve ti^ best possible ad^oe 
to 01^ who asks our counsd. Nevertheless, as thy affairs 
stand, it seemeth to me that thou wilt do right to return home* 
As for Mardonius, if he prefers to remain, ai^ undertalses to flo 
as be has said, leave him behind by all mmis, witix the 

n 406 
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which he desires. If his design succeeds, and he subdues the 
Greeks, as he promises, thine is the conquest, master; for thy 
slaves will have accomplished it. If, on the other hand, ajffairs 
run counter to his wishes, we can suffer no great loss, so long as 
thou art safe, and thy house is in no danger. The Greeks, too, 
while thou livest, and thy house flourishes, must be prepared to 
fight full many a battle for their freedom ; whereas if Mardonius 
fail, it matters nothing— they will have gained but a poor 
triumph— a victory over one of thy slaves I Remember also, 
thou goest home having gained the purpose of thy expedition; ^ 
for thou hast burnt Aliens! ” 

103. The advice of Artemesia pleased Xerxes well; for she 
had exactly uttered his own thoughts. I, for my part, do not 
believe that he would have remained had all his counsellors, 
both men and women, united to urge his stay, so great was the 
alarm timt he felt. As it was, he gave praise to Artemisia, and 
entrusted certain of his children to her care, ordering her to 
convey them to Ephesus; for he had been accompanied on the 
esqpedition by some of his natural sons. 

104- He likewise smt away at this time one of the principal 
of his eunuchs,* a man named Hennotimus, a Pedasian, who 
was bidden to take dmxge of these sons. Now the Pedasians 
inhaHt the region above Halicarnassus; and it is related of 
tirem, that in their country the following circumstance happens: 
When a mischance is about to befall any of their neighbours 
within a certain time, the priestess of Minerva in their city 
grows a bng beard. Ibis has already taken place on two 
oonsions, 

3:05. The Hennotimus of whom I spoke above was, as I said, 
a Pedasian; and he, of aU men whom we know, took the most 
cmei vmgjsaiice on the person who had done him an injury. 
He had made a prisoner of war, and when bis captors sold 
Jam, he was bou^t by a certain Panionius, a native of Chios, 
who made his Hvmg by a m<»t nefarious traffic. Whenever he 
amid ^ any boys of unifisual beauty, he made them eunuchs, 
and, carrying them to Sardis or Ephesus, sold them for large 
sums of For the barbarians value eunuchs more than 

others, since they regard them as more trustworthy. Many 
were the slaves that Panionius, who made his fiving by 

* Vide supra, ch. 68^ § 1 . 

» We have hare the first instaace hi mthm^ Persian hfetacy of fibs 
hifiiiodce oi the eunuchs, which afterw£ffds hecani^ $0 gotoX, an eviL 
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practice, had thus treated; and among them was diis Hermo- 
timus of whom I have here made mention. Howewr, he was 
not without his share of good fortune; for after a while he was 
sent from Sardis, together with other gifts, as a present to the 
king. Nor was it long before he came to be esteemed by Xerxes 
more highly than all his eunuchs. 

106. When the king was on his way to Athens with the 
Persian army, and abade for a time at Sardis, Hcrmotimus 
happened to make a journey upon business into Mysia; aiKl 
there, in a district which is called Atameus, but belongs to 
Chios, ^ he chanced to fall in with Panionius. Recognising him 
at once, he entered into a long and friendly talk with him, 
wherein he counted up the numerous blessings he enjoyed 
through his means, and promised him afl manner of favours in 
return, if he would bring his household to Sardis and li\’e there. 
Panionius was overjoy^, and, accepting the offer made him, 
came presently, and brought with him his wife and children. 
Then Hcrmotimus, when he had got Panionius and all his 
family into his power, addressed him in these words: — 

** 'Hiou man, who gettest a living by viler deeds than any one 
else in the whofe world, what wrong to thee or thine had I or 
any of mine done, that thou shouldst have made me the naihing 
that I now am? Ah I surely thou thoughtest that the gods 
took no note of thy erkn^. But they in their justice have 
deUvered thee, the doer of unrighteousness, into my hands; and 
mm thou canst not complain of the ven^ance whuii X am 
resolved to take on thee.” 

After these reproaches, Hennotimus commanded the four 
sons of Panionius to be brought, aiKi forced the fatt^ to make 
tl^m eunuchs with bis own haz^. Unable to resist, he did as 
Henzmtimus reqxured; and tl^ his sons were made to treat 
bha in the self-sara© way. So in this way there came to Pankh 
nius r^uital at the hands of Heimotimus. 

107. Xerxes, after daaigmg Artemesia to convey his sons sale 
to Ephesus/ sent for Ma^onius, and bade him choose from afl 
hb army such men as he wished, and see that he asiade Im 
achkvments answer to his promises. During thk day he dU 
no more; but no sooner was night come, he msmed fak 
orders, and at once tl:^ captains of the ships left PhaMrum, mA 
bore away for the Helk^xmt, each making aB the ^eed he 
could, and hastmg to guard the bddges a^smst the ksn^a 

^ Vide i x6o; vL 29. 
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return. On liieir way, as they sailed by Zoster, where certain 
narrow points of land project into the sea,^ they took the cliffs 
for vessels, and fled far away in alarm. Discovering their mis- 
take, however, after a time, they joined company once more, 
and proceeded upon their voys^e. 

108. Next day the Greeks, seeing the land force of the bar- 
barians encamped in the same place, thought that their ships 
must still be Ijdng at PhalSrum; and, expecting another attack 
from that quarter, made preparations to defend themselves. 
Soon however news came that the ships were all departed and 
^ne away ; whereupon it was instantly resolved to make sail in 
pursuit. They went as far as Andros; but, seeing nothing of 
the Persian fleet, they stopped at that place, and held a council 
of war. At this council Themistocles advised that the Greeks 
should follow on through the islands, still pressing the pursuit, 
and making all haste to the Hellespont, there to break down 
the bridges. Eurybiades, however, delivered a contrary opinion. 
“ If,*’ he said, “ the Greeks should break down the bridges, it 
would be the worst thing that could possibly happen for Greece. 
The Persian, supposing that his retreat were cut off, and he 
cmnpelled to remain in Europe, would be sure never to give 
them any peace, inaction on his part would ruin all his affairs, 
and leave him no chance of ever getting back to Asia— nay, 
would even cause his army to perish by femine: whereas,, if he 
bestined himself, and acted vigorously, it was likely that the 
whole of Europe would in course of time become subject to him; 
rin<», by degrees, the various towns and tribes would either fall 
before his anns, or else s^ree to terms of submission; and in 
this way, his troops would find food sufficient for them, since 
eixti y^ the Gr^ harvest would be theirs. As it was, the 
Persian, because hd had bst the sea-%ht, intended evidently to 
imam m in Europe. The Greeks ought to let him 

and when he was ^ne from among them, and had 
retened into bis own country, then would be the rime forthem 
to omtend with him for the no^esskm of ikaiJ^ 

The other captains of tl^ Peloponnesian declared themselves 
of the same mind. 

Whereupon Themistocles, fimiing that the majority was 
against him, and that he could not persuade them to puda on to 
the Hellespont, chan^d round, and addressing himself to the 
Athenians, who of all the alfies were the mmi nettled at the 
* Cape 2d$ter is imdoubtedij tHe modom Lumbardha* 
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enemy’s escape, and who eagerly desired, if the other Greeks 
would not stir, to sail on by themselves to the Hellespont and 
break the bridges, spake as follows: — 

“ I have often myself witnessed occasions, and I have heard 
of many more from others, where men who had been conquered 
by an enemy, having been driven quite to desperation, have 
renewed the fight, and retrieved their former disasters. We 
have now had the great good luck to save both ourselves and 
all Greece by the repulse of this vast doud of men; kt us then 
be content and not press them too hard, now that they have 
begun to fly. Be sure we have not done this by our own might. 
It is the work of gods and heroes, who were jealous ^ that one 
man should be king at once of Europe and of Asia-nmore 
espedally a man like this, unholy and presumptuous — a man 
who esteems alike things sacred and things profane; who has 
cast down and burnt the very images of the gods themselves; 
who even caused the sea to be scourged with rods and com- 
manded fetters to be thrown into it^ At present all is well 
with us — ^let us then abide in Greece, and look to ourselves and 
to our families. The barbarian is dean gone— we have driven 
him o£E— kt each now repair his own house, and sow his land 
diligently. In the spring we will take ship and sail to the 
HeSespont and to Ionia! ” 

All this Themistodes said in the bq)e of establishing a claim 
upon the king; for he wanted to have a safe retreat in case any 
mischance should befall him at Athens — ^whidi mcked came tOj 
pass afterwards. | 

izo. At present, howevo*, dksmbl^; and the Ad^nians 
were persuaded by his words. For they were ready now to do 
whatever he advised; since ttey had always esteemed him a 
wise man, and he had lately proved himself most truly wise and 
well-judging. Aa»rdingly, they came in to his views; where- 
upon 1^ lost no time in s^Kiing messengers, on board a l%ht 
t^k, to the kii^, dboc^in^g for this purpose m&x whom he could 
trust to Iseep his instructions secret, even althoi^h they 
be put to evay kind of torture, j^ong them was 
slave SidoDus, the same whom he bad loade use of 
Whssi the mesa reached Attica, all the oth^ stay^ with the 
boat; but Sicsmus went up to the king, and to hm 
follows: — 

** I am sent to thee by Ihamistodes, the son Neocte, win 

* Su|jra. viL z<3^ § 5. 35- cii. 
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is the leader of the Athenians, and the wisest and bravest man 
of ail the allies, to bear thee this message: ‘ Themistocles the 
Athenian, anxious to render thee a service, has restrained the 
Greeks, who were impatient to pursue thy ships, and to break 
up the bridges at the Hellespont. Now, therefore, return home 
at thy leisure.' ” 

The messengers, when they had performed their errand, 
sailed back to the fleet. 

111. And the Greeks, having resolved that they would 
neither proceed further in pursuit of the barbarians, nor push 
forward to the Hellespont and destroy the passage, laid siege to 
Andros, intending to take the town by storm. For Themis- 
tocles had required the Andrians to pay down a sum of money; 
and they had refused, being the first of all the islanders who did 
so. To his declaration, “ that the money must needs be paid, as 
the Athenians had brought with him two mighty gock — ^Per- 
suasion and Necessity,” they made reply, that Athens might 
well be a great and glorious dty, since she was blest with such 
excellent gods; but they were wretchedly poor, stinted for land, 
and cursed with two unprofitable gods, who always dwelt with 
them and would never quit their island — ^to wit. Poverty and 
Helplessness. These were the gods of the Andrians, and there- 
fore they would not pay the money. For the power of Athens 
could not pc^ibly be stronger than their inability.” This 
reply, coupled with the refusal to pay the sum required, caused 
tiiir city to be besieged by the Gre^. 

112. Meanwhile Themistocles, who never ceased his pursuit 
of gain,^ sent threatening messages to the other islanders with 
demands for diflerent sums, emplo3ring the same messengers 
and the same words as he bad u^ towards the Andrians. 
** If,” he SHiki, “ th^ did not send him the amount required, he 
wouM bring the fbet upon them, and besiege them till 
he took thSr cities.” By these means he collected large sums 
bxm ^ Carystians* the Parians, who, when they l^ard 
that Ai^^ros was ak&dy besieged, and that Themistodes was 

best esteemed of all the captains, sent the money thioi^ 
fear. any of the other idandeis did the like, I cannot 

say for certain; but I think some did besidi^ those I have 
mentioned. However, the Carystians, ihcmgh ttey oonG^died, 
were not sj^d any ^ more; but Themist^es was softened 
by the Parians' gift, and therefore they received no visk feom 
* Cf. supra, ch. 4. * ¥i 95^ ' 
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the army. In this way it was that Themistocles, during his stay 
at Andros, obtained money from liie islanders, unbeknown to the 
other captains. 

113. King Xerxes and his army waited but a few days after 
the sea-fight, and then withdrew into Bceotia by the road which 
they had followed on their advance. It was the wish of 
Mardonius to escort the king a part of the way; and as the 
time of year was no longer suitable for carrying on war, he 
thought it best to winter in Thessaly, and wait for the spring 
before he attempted the Peloponnese. After the army was 
come into Thessdy, Mardonius made choice of the troops that 
were to stay with lum; and, first of all, he took the whole body 
called the “ Immortals,*’ ^ except only their leader, Hydames, 
who refused to quit the person of the king. Next, he chose the 
Persians who wore breastplates, and the thousand picked 
horse; * likewise the Medes, the ^cans, the Bactrians, and the 
Indians, foot and horse equally. These nations he took entire: 
from the rest of the allies he culled a few men, taking either such 
as were remarkable for their appearance, or else such as had 
performed, to his knowledge, some valiant deed. The Persians 
furnished him with the greatest number of troops, men who 
were adorned with chains and armlets. Next to them were 
the Med«, who in number equalled the Persians, but in valour 
fell short of them. TixR whole army, reckoning the horsemen 
with the rest, amounted to 300,000 men. 

114. At the time when l^donius was making choice of hk 

troops, and Xerxes still contmmd m Thessaly, the Lacedae-j 
monians received a messi^ from the orack, biikjiing 

them seek satisfaction at the bands of Xerxes for the death 
of Leonidas, and take whatever dmse to give tl^m. So the 
Spartans sent a herald with all speed into Thessaly, who arrivoi 
while the oitire Perska army was still there. This man, bek^ 
broii^ht before the king, spake as follows: — 

King of the Ifedes, tl]^ Lacedaemonians and the Heradeids 
.of Sparta r^uire of thee the satisfaction due for blood- 
died, because them slowest their kix^ who fell figbtr^ §0^ 
Gre«ie,*’ 

Xeirxes kc^hed, and for a long tine q>ake not a wortL At 
test, howev^, he pointed to Mardcmm, who wm slandi^ by 
him, and said: — Mardmixus here shall give them Ihe sal^Sac- 

^ Supra, viL S3, 2X1, 2S5. 

^Troops ^>edi^y attach^ to t&e kiE^s person vii 40I. 
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tfen they deserve to get.” And the herald accepted the answer, 
and fordiwith went his way. 

115. Xerxes, after this, left Mardonius in Thessaly, and 
marched away himself, at his best speed, toward the Hellespont. 
In five-and-forty days he reached the place of passage, where 
he arrived with scarce a fraction, so to speak, of Ins former 
army. All along their line of march, in every country where 
they chanced to be, his soldiers seized and devoured whatever 
com they could find belonging to the inhabitants; while, if no 
com was to be found, they gathered the grass that grew in the 
fields, and stripped the trees, whether cultivated or wild, alike 
of their bark and of their leaves, and so fed themselves. They 
left nothing anywhere, so hard were they pressed by hunger. 
Pla^e too and dysentery attacked the troops while still upon 
their march, and greatly thinned their rsmks. Many died; 
others feB sick and were left behind in the different cities that 
lay upon the route, the inhabitants being strictly charged by 
Xerx» to tend and feed them. Of these some remained in 
Thessaly, others in Siris of Pa^nia, others again in Macedon. 
Here ^ Xerxes, on his march into Greece, had left the sacred car 
ami st€«ds of Jove; which upon his return he was unable to 
recover; for the Paeonians had disposed of them to the Thracians, 
and, when Xerxes demanded them back, they said that the 
Thiadan tribes who dwelt about the sources of the Strymon 
had stolen the mares as they pastured. 

116. Here too a Thracian chieftain, king of the Bisaltians 

and of Crestonia, did a deed which went beyond nature. He 
had refused to become the willing slave of Xerxes, and had ffed 
be£^ him into the heights of Rhodop6,^ at the same time 
imbidding soas to take part in the expedition against 
Gbreeee. But they, because they cared little for his 

orders^ or because they wkhed gready see war, joined the 
anny <d Xerxes. At tins tin^ they had all return^ home to 
him — the number of the mm was sax — quite safe and sound. 
But their ^ther took them, and punish^ their offence by 
plucking out their eyes from the sod:ets. Such was the treat- 
ment which these imi received. 

117. The Persians, having journeyed through Thrace and 
reached the passage, entered tl^ir ships testily and crowed the 

^ At Skh, not in Macedonia. 

* Riiodopd proper appears to have been the chain now cabled 
DagK 
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Hellespont to Abydos. The bridges were not found stretched 
across the strait; since a storm had broken and dispersed them. 
At Abydos the troops halted, and, obtainii^ more abundant 
provision than they tad yet got upon dieir march, they fed with- 
out stint; from which cause, added to the change in their water, 
great numbers of those who had hitherto escaped perished. The 
remainder, together with Xerxes himself, came safe to Sardis.^ 

118. There is likewise another account given of the return of 
the king. It is said that when Xerxes on his way from Athens 
arrived at Eion upon the Strymon, he gave up travelling by 
land, and, intrusting Hydames with the conduct of his forces to 
the Hellespont, embarked himself on board a Phoenician ship, 
and so crossed into Asia. On his voyage the ship was assailed 
by a strong wind blowing from the mouth of the Strymon, 
which caused the sea to run high. As the storm increased, and 
the ship laboured heavily, because of the number of the Persians 
who had come in the king’s train, and who now crowded the 
deck, Xerxes was seized with fear, and called out to the helms- 
man in a loud voice, asking him, if Iheie were any means 
whereby they might escape the danger. “ No means, master,” 
the helmsman answered, “ unless we could be quit of these too 
numerous passengers.” Xerxes, they say, on hearing this, 
addressed to Persians as follows: “ Men of Persia,” he said, 
" now is to toe for you to slmw what love ye bear youx kmg. 
My safety, as it seems, depends wholly upcm you.” So spake 
the king; SLod to Persians instantly msude obeisance, and then 
leapt over into the sea. Hius was to ^p lightoed, 
Xerxes got safe to Asia. As so<m as he had reach^ the tore, 
he sent for the helmsman, and gave him a golden crown because 
he had preserved to life of the king,— iut because he had 
caused to death ci a number of Persians, he ordered his head 
to be struck from his toulders. 

119. Such b to other Rccoimt iriikh b given of to return 
of Xerxes; but to me it seems quitn unworthy of belief, alike 
in otor r6^>ect5, and in what relates to to Perskns. For had 
to bebnsmm made any such speech to Xerxes, I suppose 
tore b not (me man in ten thousand who will doubt tot Ihb 
is to course vsrMdi to kii^ would have followed:— he woidd 
have made to upon to ship^s deck,® who were mt only 

» X 3:ezQaiDed at Sardis the whe^ of the wmter, aaid a ctm* 

siderahh pcsetkm of the next ^ar finfra» ix. 107, ad fin.). 

^Thie Bptetas, or ** marines,** of which each trineme In the Persan fieet 
eaaxled thirty 184). 
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Persians, but Persians of the very highest rank, quit their place 
and go down below; and would have cast into the sea an equal 
number of the rowers, who were Phoenicians. But the truth is, 
that the king, as I have already said, returned into Asia by the 
same road as the rest of the army. 

120. I will add a strong proof of this. It is certain that 
Xerxes on his way back from Greece passed through Abdera, 
where he made a contract of friendship with the inhabitants, 
and presented them with a golden scymitar, and a tiara broidered 
with gold. The Abderites declare — but I put no faith in 
this part of their story — that from the time of the king’s 
leaving Athens, he never once loosed his girdle till he came to 
their city, since it was not till then that he felt himself in safety. 
Now Abdera is nearer to the Hellespont than Eion and the 
Strymon, where Xerxes, according to the other tale, took ship. 

1 21. Meanwhile the Greeks, finding that they could not cap- 
ture Andros, sailed away to Carystus, and wasted the lands of 
the Carystians, after winch they returned to Salamis. Arrived 
here, they proceeded, before entering on any other matter, to 
make choice of the first-fruits whidi should be set apart as 
offerings to the gods. These consisted of divers gifts; among 
them were three Phoenician triremes, one of ^hich was dedicated 
at the Isthmus, where it continued to my day; another at 
Sunium; and the third, at Salamis itself, which was devoted to 
Ajax. Tliis done, they made a division of the booty, and sent 
away the first-fruits to Delphi. Thereof was made the statue, 
faokUng in its hand the be^ of a ship, which is twelve cubits 
high, and which stands in the same place with the golden one 
of Afexander the Macedonian. 

122. After the first-fruits had been ^t to Delphi, the Greeks 
inquiry of the god, in Ihe name of their whole body, if he 

had received his full share of the spoils and was satisfied there- 
with. The ffid macfe answer, that all the other Greeks had 
paki him his full due, except only the Eginetans; on th^ 
imd still a claim for iba prize of valour which they had gained 
at Salamis.^ So the E^etans, whssi they teard this, dedicated 
the three ^iden stars which stead on the top of a bronze mast 
tn the coiner near the bowl offered by Creesus.* 

123. When the spoils had been divMed, the Greeks sailed to 

db. 93. 

* Supra, i. 51. The sUeer bowl of Croesus Js intezidedi, whidi stood m 
the comer of the aute-cha^L” 
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the Isthmus, where a prize of valour was to be awarded to the 
man who, of all the Greeks, had shown the most merit during 
the war. Wlien the chiefs were all come, they met at the altar 
of Neptune, and took the ballots wherewith they were to give 
their votes for the first and for the second in merit. Then each 
man ^ave himself the first vote, since each considered that he 
was himself the worthiest; but the second votes were given 
chiefly to Themistocles. In this way, while the others received 
but one vote apiece, Themistocles had for the second prize a 
large majority of the sufirages. 

124. Envy, however, hindered the chiefs from coming to a 
decision, and they all sailed away to their homes without 
making any award. Nevertheless Themistocles was regarded 
everywhere as by far the wisest man of all the Greeks; and ti» 
whole country rang with his fame. As the chiefs who fought 
at Salamis, notwithstanding that he was really entitled to the 
prize, had withheld his honour from him, he went without delay 
to Lacedsemon, in the hope that he would be honoured there. 
And the Lacedaemonians received him handsomely, and paid 
him great respect. The prize of valour indeed, which was a 
crown of olive, they gave to Eurybiades; but Themistocles was 
given a crown of olive too, as the pri^ of wisdom and dexterity. 
He was likewise presented withi the most beautiful chariot that 
could be found in Sparta; and after receiving atmndant prai^, 
was, upon h& departure, escorted as ^ as tii« borders of Tegea, 
by the three hundred indeed Spartans, who are called the 
Kn%hts. Never was it known, either before or since, that 
Spartans esa>rted a man out of their dty. 

125. On the return of Themistocfes to Athens, Timodteus of 
Aphidnae,^ who was one of his enemies, but otherwise a man 
of no repute, became so maddened with envy that he openly 
railed against him, and, reproaching him with his journey to 
Sparta, said — TTwas not hk own n^rit dmt had won him 
Imour from the men of Lacedsemon, but the fame of Athens, 
Ws country.” Then Thranistodes, seeing that Timod&aus 
repeated this phrase uiKi^i^ly, replied — 

** Thus stas^ the case, friei^, I had never got this hommt 
from the Spartam, had I been a Belbinite ^-naor thou, hadst 
them bem an Athenian! ” 

or Apludna, was ooe of tbe most anc^t ol tlm Atde 

* Ab tho mouth of the Smsme Gizli 
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126. Artabazus, the son of Phamaces/ a man whom the 
Persians had always held in much esteem,^ but who, after the 
affair of Plataea, rose still higher in their opinion, escorted King 
Xerxes as far as the strait, with sixty thousand of the chosen 
troops of Mardonius. When the king was safe in Asia, Arta- 
bazus set out upon his return; and on arriving near PallSne, 
and finding that Mardonius had gone into winter-quarters in 
Thessaly and Macedonia, and was in no hurry for him to join 
the camp, he thought it his bounden duty, as the Potidaeans 
had just revolted, to occupy himself in reducing them to slavery. 
For as soon as the king h^ passed beyond their territory, and 
the Persian fleet had made its hasty flight from Salamis, the 
Potidaeans revolted from the barbarians openly; as likewise did 
all the other inhabitants of that peninsula. 

127. Artabazus, therefore, laid siege to Potidaea; and having 
a suspicion that the Olynthians were likely to revolt shortly, he 
besieged their city also. Now Ol3mthus was at that time held 
by the Bottiasans, who had been driven from the parts about 
the Thennaic Gulf by the Macedonians. • Artabazus took the 
dty, and, having so done, led out all the inhabitants to a marsh 
in the neighbourhood, and there slew them. After this he 
delivered the place into the hands of the people called Chald- 
deans, having first appointed Critobulus of Torone to be governor. 
Sudi was the way in which the Chalddeans got Olynthus. 

128. When this town had fallen, Artabazus pressed the siege 
of Potidasa ail the more unremittingly; and was pushing 1 ^ 
operations with vigour, when Timoxenus, captain of the Sdo- 
nseans, entered into a pbt to betray the town to him. How 
the matter was mana^d at first, I cannot pretend to say, for 
no Ewjcount has come down to us: but at the last this is what 
happened. Whenever Ibnoxenus wished to send a letter to 
Aitibaaa:©, or Artabazus to smd one to Timoxenus, the letter 
was written on a strip of paper, and rolled round the notched 
OKi of an arrow-shaft; feathers were then put on over the 
paper, and the arrow thus prepared was shot to some place 
agr^ upon. But after a whib the pbt of Timoxenus to betray 
Potidaea was discovered in this way. Artabazus, on one occa- 
sion, shot off his arrow, interding to send it to the accustomed 
place, but, naissing his mark, hit one of the Potidaeans in the 
shoulder. A crowd gathered about the woimded man, as 

^ Artabazus bad previously conunanded the Partbians and CbbrasiQiaBs 
<supra, vii. 66). His prudmt amduct at Hatwa k noticed |ia|ca, ix. 66). 
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commonly happens in war; and when the arow was puHed 
out, they noticed the paper, and straightway carried it to the 
captains who were present from the various dries of the penin- 
sula. The captains read the letter, and, finding who the traitor 
was, nevertheless resolved, out of regard for the dty of Sci6n6, 
that as they did not wish the Sdonaeans to be thenceforth 
branded with the name of traitors, they would not bring gainst 
him any charge of treachery. Such accordingly was the mode 
in which this plot was discovered. 

129. After Artabazus had continued the siege by the space 
of three months, it happened that there was an unusual ebb of 
the tide, which lasted a long while. So when the barbarians 
saw that what had been sea was now no more than a swamp^ 
they determined to push across it into Fallen^. And now the 
troops had already made good two-fifths of their passage, and 
three-fifths still remained before they could reach Pallene, when 
the tide came in with a very high flood, higher than had ever 
been seen before, as the inhabitants of those parts declare, 
though high floods are by no means uncommon. All who were 
not able to swim perished immediately; the rest were slain by 
the Fotidaeans, who bore down upon them in their sdiling 
vessels. The Fotidaeans say that what caused this swell and 
flood, and so brou^t about the disaster of the Persians which 
ensued therefrom, was the profenation, by the very men now 
destroyed in Urn sea, of the tempfe and in^e of Neptame, 
situat^ m their suburb. And in this they semi to me to ssf 
well. Artabazus afterwards led away lemmder of h^ 
army, and joined Mardonius in Thes^y. Thus fared it with 
the Persians who escorted the king to tii strait. 

t$o. As for that part of the fleet of Xerxes which had survived 
the battle, when it had made good its escape &om Salamis to 
the coast of Asia, and conveyed the kmg with his army across 
the strait from tl^ Chersonese to Afaydos, it passed the winter 
at C3rmA^ On the first appzoadr of spring, there was an early 
mister of the shijss at Samos, where some ci them indeed had 
ranained throughout ti]« winter. M<»t of th« men-at-arms who 
served on bctard were PerriaxB, cs: ebe Medes; and the OHumand 
d the fleet had been taken by Mardontes, the son of Bagseip, 
and Artayntes, the scar of Artadhaeus; while there was likewise 
a third a>mmander, Ithamitres, the nephew of Artajmtes,* iriiom 
his mfcde bad advanced to the post. Further west than Samos^ 
» Scjara, L 149. * Wta, ix^ ns. 
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however, they did not venture to proceed; for they remembered 
what a defeat they had suffered, and there was no one to compel 
them to approadh any nearer to Greece. They therefore re- 
mained at Samos, and kept watch over Ionia, to hinder it from 
breaking into revolt. The whole number of their ships, includ- 
ing those furnished by the lonians, was three hundred. It did 
not enter into their thoughts that the Greeks would proceed 
against Ionia; on the contrary, they supposed that the defence 
of their own country would content them,^ more especially as 
they had not pursued the Persian fleet when it fled from Salamis, 
but had so readily given up the chase. They despaired, how- 
ever, altogether of gaining any success by sea themselves, though 
by land they thought that Mardonius was quite sure of victory. 
So they remained at Samos, and took counsel together, if by 
any means they might harass the enemy, at the same time 
that they waited eagerly to hear how matters would proceed 
with Mardonius. 

131. The approach of spring, and the knowledge that Mar- 
donius was in Thessaly, roused die Greeks from inaction. Their 
land force indeed was not yet come together; but the fleet, 
consisting of one hundred and ten ships, proceeded to Egina, 
under the command of Leotychides.^ This Leotychides, who 
was both general and admiral, was the son of Menares, the son 
of i^^ilaiis, the son of Hippocratides, the son of Leotychides, 
the son of Anaxilaiis, the son of Archidamus, the son of Anax- 
andrides, the son of Tfaeopompus, the son of Nicander, the son 
of Charillus, the son of Eunomus, the son of Polydectes, the son 
of Prytanfe, the son of Eur^hon, the son of Prodes, the son of 
Arist^emus, the son of Aristomachus, the son of Qeodseus, the 

oi Hyhus, the son of Heroiles. He belonged to the younger ’ 
branch of the royal house * Ail his ancestors, except the two . 
next in the afao;^ list to himseff, had been kings of Sparta.^ 
The Athenian vessds were commanifed by Xanthippus, the son i 
of Ari^iron * ] 

132. When the whole fleet was collected together at Egii^j 
ambassadexs from Icmia drived at the Greek s^tion; they had) 
but just come from payn^ a visit to Sparta, wi^e they had; 
been intreating the Lac^laemonians to undertake the deliver-j 
ance of their native land. Chie of these ambassadors w^| 

* Supra, vi. 71. • Supra, vi 52. | 

* Supra, vi. 131. That Xantiu^us succeeded Themistodes In thN 
command of the fleet, does not hnpfy that the latter had ce^ased to 

a Strategus. ^ 
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Herodotus, the son of Basfleides. Originally they were seven 
in number; and the whole seven had conspired to slay Strattis 
the t3n’ant of Chios; one, however, of those eng^ed in the 
plot betrayed the enterprise; and the conspiracy being in this 
way discovered, Herodotus, and the remaining five, quitted 
Chios, and went straight to Sparta, whence they had now pro- 
ceeded to Egina, their object being to beseech the Greeks that 
they would pass over to Ionia. It was not, however, without 
difficulty that they were induced to advance even so far as 
Delos. All beyond that seemed to the Greeks full of danger; 
the places were quite unknown to them, and to their fancy 
swarmed with Persian troops; as for Samos, it appeared to 
them as far off as the Pillars of Hercules.^ Thus it came to pass, 
that at the very same time the barbarians were hindered by 
their fears from venturing any further west than Samos, and 
the prayers of the Chians failed to induce the Greeks to advance 
any further east than Delos. Terror guarded the mid r^ion. 

133. The Greek fleet was now on its way to Delos; but Mar- 
donius still abode in his winter-quarters in Thessaly, When he 
was about to leave them, he despatched a man named Mys, a 
Europian by birth, to go and consult the different or^es, 
giving him orders to put questions everywhere to all the oracles 
whereof he found it possible to make trial. What it was that he 
wanted to know, when he gave Mys these orders, I am not able 
to say, for 00 account has reacb^ me of the matter; but for 
my own part, I suppose that he smt to mquhe eoncemiog the 
business whi<h he m hand, rmt ffir my other puipo^. 

134. Mys, it is certain, went to Lebadeia,* and, ^ the pay- 
ment of a sum of mon^, induced one cff th« inh^tants to go 
down to Trophonius;* he likewise visited Aba oi the Phocians, 
and there consulted the god; while at Thebes, to which placa 
he wmt first of all, he not cmiy got access to Apollo Ismenius 
{of whom inquiry is made by means of vkrtims, according to the 
custom practised also at Olympia), but likewise prevailed on a 
man, who was m>t a Tbeban bat a forei^er, to pass the n%bt in 
the temple of Amphiaraus.* No Theban can lawfully consult 

^ Rli^odcal ex£^^[eratic«z. The passage &om Europe to Asia» throti^ 
tlie Islands^ must bave beea thosroi:^ V famaia: to the (keeks of tl;^ pedodL 
Ev^ Uie Spartaas were aocustomed to make it. 

* Ome of tbe most %orishmg towns of NortiMm (keeee. 

* Tke cave of Tropkocius was ^tuated at a little distance trom Um dty. 

* l^r^ketie dremns were supposed to visit those who slept m temple 
ca Umteeceof aramwbidi tl^y hadirstoteedlotheipod. ; 
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this orade, for the following reason: Amphiaraus by an orade 
gave the Thebans their choice, to have him for their prophet or 
for their helper in war; he bade them elect between the two, 
and forego either one or the other; so they chose rather to have 
him for their helper. On this account it is unlawful for a 
Theban to sleep in his temple. 

135. One th^ which the Thebans declare to have happened 
at time is to me very surprising. Mys, the Europian, they 
say, after he had gone about to all the oracles, came at last to 
the sacred precinct of Apollo Ptoiis. The place itself bears the 
name of Ptoum; it is in the country of the Thebans, and is 
situate on the mountain side overlooking Lake Cbpafe, only a 
very little way from the town called Aersephia. Here Mys 
arrived, and entered the temple, followed by three Theban 
citizens — ^picked men whom the state had appointed to take 
down whatever answer the god might give. No sooner was he 
entered than the prophet delivered him an orade, but in a 
fore^ tongue; so that his Theban attendants were astonished, 
^tearing a strange language when they expected Greek, and did 
not know what to do, Mys, however, the Europian, snatched 
from their hands the tablet which they had brought with them, 
and wrote down what the prophet uttered. The reply, he told 
them, was in the Carian dialect. After this, Mys departed and 
returned to Thessaly. 

136, Mardonius, when he had read the answers given by tl^ 
orades, sent next an envoy to Athens. This was Alexander, the 
son of Amyntas, a Macedonian, of whom he made choice for two 
reasons. Alexander was connected with the Persians by family 
ties; for Gygae^ who was the daughter of Amyntas, and sister 
to Alexander himsdf, was married to Bubares, a Persian, and 
bf him had a sem, to wit, Am3nitas of Asia; who was named 
alter lis mother’s ^tb^, and enjoyed the revenues of Alabanda, 
a laige dty of Phrygia,^ which had been assigned him by the 
king. Alexander was likewise (and of thb too Mardonius was 
well aware), both by services whkh had rendered, and 
foin^ compact of frfendship, ccmnected with Athens. Mkr- 
<kmius therefore thought that, by sending him, he w<mld be 
most likdy to gain over the Athauans to the Persian side. He 
had heard that they were a numerous and a wadSce people, and 
he knew that the disasters which had befa^en the P^iaz^ by 
sea were mainly their work; he therefore exqpected t^t, if be 

» Alabanda is said above (vii 195) to have beteged to Cana. 
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could form alliance with them, he would easily get the mastery 
of the sea (as indeed he would have done, beyond a doubt), while 
by land he believed that he was already greatly superior; and so 
he thought by this alliance to make sure of overcoming the 
Greeks, Perhaps, too, the oracles leant this way, and counselled 
him to make Athens his friend: so that it may have been in 
obedience to them that he sent the embassy. 

137. This Alexander was descended in the seventh degree 

from Perdiccas, who obtained the sovereignty over the Mace- 
donians in the way which I wiH now relate. Three brothers^ 
descendants of T8menus, fled from Argos to the Illyrians; thor 
names were Gauanes, Aeropus, and Perdiccas. From Dlyria 
they went across to Upper Macedonia, where they came to a 
certain town called Lebaea. There they hired themselves out 
to serve the king in different employs; one tended the horses; 
another looked after the cows; while Pcrdiccas, who was the 
youngest, took charge of the smaller cattle. In those early 
times poverty was not confined to the people: kings themselves 
were poor, and so here it was the king’s wife who cooked the 
victu^. Now, whenever she baked the bread, she always 
observed that tie loaf of the labouring boy Pcrdiccas swelled to 
double its natural size. So the queen, ^ding this never fad, 
spoke of it to her husband. Dir^y that it came to his ears, 
the thought struck him that it was a miracle, azKi boded some- 
tbkg of iK> small moment. He ti^refore sest for the three 
laborers, and told them to b^iKJ out of hm cfominioos. They 
answered, “ they had a i%ht to their w^es; if he would pay 
them what was due, they were quite to go.” Now it 

happened that the sun was shxnxi^ <kfwn the chimney into the 
room where they were; aiMl the kii^, hearii^ ttem talk of 
wages, lost his wits, aini saki, " There are ths wag^ which yaa 
deserve; take that — ^I give it you! ” and pointed, as he spoke, 
to the sunshine. The two eld^ brotl^, Gauanes and Aeropus, 
stood aghast at the reply, and did nothmg; but the boy, 
had a knife in his hand, midke a mark with it round the sunshh^ 
on floor of the romn, and said, “ O king ! we accept your gay- 

BOffiat.” Then he received the %ht of the sun thr^ th^ mto 
his bc^mn, and so went away; a^ his l^otl^rs w^t whh himu 

138. When th^ were goi^, one of who sat tsy tcM ^ 

king the youngest of the three had deme, and hinted that 
he must have had some meaniig in accepting the wages given. 
"Bmi the king, when he heard what had was angry. 
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and sent horsemen after the youths to slay them* Now there is 
a river in Macedonia to whidi the descendants of these Argives 
offer sacrifice as their saviour. This stream swelled so much, as 
soon as the sons of T^menus were safe across, that the horsemen 
found it impossible to follow. So the brothers escaped into 
another part of Macedonia, and took up their abode near the 
place called “ the Gardens of Midas, son of Gordias."' In these 
gardens there are roses which grow of themselves, so sweet that 
no others can come near them, and with blossoms that have as 
many as sixty petals apiece. It was here, according to the 
Macedonians, that Silenus was made a prisoner.^ Above the 
gardens stands a mountain called Beimius, which is so cold that 
none can reach the top. Here the brothers made their abode ; * 
and from this place by degrees they conquered all Macedonia. 

139, From fihte Pe^iccas of whom we have here spoken, 
Alexander was descended in the following way: — Alexander was 
the son of Amyntas, Amyntas of Alcetas; the father of Alcetas 
was A^opus; of Aeropus, Philip; of Philip, Argaeus; of 
Aigaeus, Perdiccas, the first sovereign. Such was the descent 
of Alexander. 

140, (§ I.) When Alexander reached Athens as the ambassador 
of Mardonius, he spoke as follows: — 

“ O men of Athens, these be the words of Mardonius. * The 
king has sent a message to me, saying, All the trespasses which . 
the Athenians have committed against me I freely forgive. 
Now then, Mardonius, thus shalt thou act towards them. 
Restore to them their territory; and let them choose for them- 
selves whatever land they like brides, and let them dwell therein 
as a free people. Build up likewise all their temples which I 
if on ttese terms they will consent to enter into a 
league with me.” Such axt the orders which I have received, 
and whidh 1 must needs ob^, unkss there be a hindrance on 
your part And now I say unto you,— why are ye so mad as to 
levy war a^amst the king, whom ye cannot possibly overcome, 
or even xoskt f®r ever? Ye have the multitude and the 
bravery of the host of Xerxes; ye know also how large a power 
ranains with me in your bnd; then ye should get ti^ 

better of us, and defeat this army— a thing whereof ye mil not, 
if ye be wise, entertain the least hope — what follows even then 

^ Xbe tale weait that Midas, day when he was huzitiag, c^aghl 
Saonus, and forced him to answer a number of questions. 

* Mount Beemius is undoubtedly the range which shuts in the Maoe^' 
donian maritime plain upon the west. = : ^ 
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but a contest with a still greatear force? Do not, because you 
would fain match younielves with the king, consent to lose your 
country and live in constant danger of your lives. Rather agree 
to make peace; which ye can now do without any tarnish to 
your honour, since the king invites you to it. Continue free, 
and make an alliance with us, without fraud or deceit/ 

(§ 2.) “ These are the words, 0 Athenians! which Mardonius 
had bid me speak to you. For my own part, I will say nothing 
of the good will I bear your nation, since ye have not now for 
the first time to become acquainted with it,^ But I will add my 
intreaties also, and beseech you to give ear to Mardonius ; for I 
see clearly that it is impossible for you to go on for ever con- 
tending against Xerxes. If that had appeared to me possible, I 
would not now have come hither the bearer of such a mess^e. 
But the king’s power surpasses that of man, and his arm reaches 
far. If then ye do not hasten to conclude a peace, whcai such 
fair terms are offered you, I tremble to think of what you will 
have to endure — ^you, who of ail the allies lie most directly in 
the path of danger, whose land will always be the chief battle- 
ground of the^ contending powers, and who will therefore con- 
stantly have to suffer alone. Hearken then, I pray you, to 
Mardonius I Surely it is no small matter that the Great King 
chooses you out from all the rest of the Greeks, to offer you 
forgiveness of the wrongs you have dom him, and to propose 
himseff as your frieod and ally!” I 

141^ Suci were the words of AJexaiufer. Now ti^ Lacedse-1 
monians, when tidings reached them that Alexander was g(Hie 
to Athens to bring about a league between the Athenians and 
the barbarians, and when at the same time they call^ to mind 
the prophecies which declared that Dodan race should one 
day be driven from the Peloponnese by the Medes and the 
Athenians, were exceed^ly ^raid lest the Athenians might 
consent to the alliance with POTia. Th^ therefore lost ikj thne 
m sending aavoys to Athens; and it so happened that these 
envoys wae given their audfeice at the same time with Afcx- 
and^: for the Athenmns had waited and made delays, becaose 
they felt sure tlmt the Lacedaemonians would sm 

ambassador was <xme to them from the P^ians, and as wm as 
they heard it wcmld with all ^peed send an embassy. 
axdrived matters therefore of set purpose, so that Lacedli^ 
Tnfmia.ns m%ht hear tbi^ deliver thdr on the 

* Supra, vit 
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142. As soon as Alexander had finished speaking, the ambas- 
sadors from Sparta took the word and said, — 

** We are sent here by the Lacedsemonians to entreat of you 
that ye will not do a new thing in Greece, nor agree to the 
terms which are offered you by the barbarian. Such conduct 
on the part of any of the Greeks were alike unjust and dis- 
honourable; but in you 'twould be worse than in others, for 
divers reasons. *Twas by you that this war was kindled at the 
first among us — our wishes were in no way considered; the 
contest began by your seeking to extend your empire — ^now 
the fate of Greece is involved in it. Besides it were surely an 
intolerable thing that the Athenians, who have always hitherto 
been known as a nation to which many men owed their freedom, 
should now become the means of bringing all other Greeks into 
slavery. We feel, however, for the heavy calamities which press 
on you — ^the loss of your harvest these two years, and the ruin 
in which your homes have lain for so long a time. We offer 
you, therefore, on the part of the Lacedaemonians and the 
allies, sustenance for your women and for the unwarlike portion 
of your households, so long as the war endures. Be ye not 
seduced by Alexander the Macedonian, who softens down the 
rough words of Mardonius. He does as is natural for hi m to do 
— a tyrant himself, he helps forward a tyrant’s cause,^ But ye, 
Athenians, should do differently, at least if ye be truly wise; for ye 
djould know that with barbarians there is neither faith nor truth.” 

143. Thus spake the envoys. After which the Athenians 
returned this answer to Alexander: — 

“ We know, as well as thou dost, that the power of the Mede 
is many times greater than our own: we did not need to have 
thai cast in our teeth. Nevertheless we ding so to freedom 
that we dutE offer|wbat resistance we may. not to per- 

us into making tenns with the barbarian — ^^y what them 
wSfe, thou wih never gain our assent. Return rather at once, 
mui tefi Mardonius 1h^ our answer to him is this : — ^ So long as 
the sun keeps his present course, we will never join alliance with 
Xerxes. Nay, we shall 0|^x>^ him unceasingly, trusting in iim 
aid of those gods and hiei^ whom he has lightly esteemed, 
whose houses and whose knages he has burnt with fire/ And 
come not thou again to us wiA words like these; nor, th inking 
to do us a service, persuade us to unholy acrims, Th^ art the 

> Alexander not a tyrant {ri^pawpos) in any prqper ascceptatioii of tbe 
word. He was a king OScurtXe^) as truly as Xerxes or I^eonidas. 
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guest and friend of our nation— ‘we would not diat thou shouldst 
receive hurt at our hands.” 

144. Such was the answer which the Athenians gave to Alex- 
ander. To the Spartan envoys they said, — 

“ *Twas natural no doubt that the Lacediemonians should be 
afraid we might make terms with the barbarian; but neverthe- 
less ^tw^ a base fear in men who* knew so well of what temper 
and spirit we are. Not all the gold that the whole earth 
contains — ^not the fairest and most fertile of all lands — ^would 
bribe us to take part with the Medes and help them to enslave 
our countrymen. Even could we anyhow Imve brought our- 
selves to such a thing, there are many very powerful motives 
which would now make it impossible. The first and chief of 
these is the burning and destruction of our temples and the 
images of our gods, which forces us to make no tenns with their 
destroyer, but rather to pursue him with our resentment to tte 
uttermost. Again, there is our common brotherhood with the 
Greeks: our common langus^, the altars and the sacrifices of 
which we all partake, the common character which we bear — 
did the Athenians betray all these, of a truth it would not be 
well. Know then now, if ye have not known it before, that 
while one Athenian remains alive, we will never join alliance 
with Xeix^. We thank you, however, for your forethought on 
our behalf, and for your wish to give cw familks sustenai^, 
now that min has fallen on us— ^ kindness is completo on 
your part; but for ourselves, we wifi orfure as we may, dsd 
not be Imidensome to you, &Kb then is our resolve. Be it 
your care with all speed to lead oat your troops; for if we 
surmise aright, the barbarian will not wait long ere he invade 
our territory, but will set out so soon as he fcams our answer to 
be, that we will do none of those things which he requires of us. 
Now then is the tme for us, before be enters Attica, to go forth 
ourselves into Bceotia, and give him battle.” 

When the Athaaians had thus spoken, the ambassadors fnaa 
l^jarta departed, ami returned back to thdr own country. 

ADDED NOTE BY THE EDITOR 
TI^ bistorical drama is aow drawing to its dbse. The ^poslog 
m and West, of Barbarism and BeUmism^ have met at 
in Qsie of the most decisive sea-batUes ever fooght; Plztssa is fet to decade 
th^ fortunes by land; at Mykale the Gre^^ are m kx3gea: In the 

those who actmerelv on the defensive; are to asystegn ri xp^ 
taHation the foe. This system is to readi cEmaa xSd years lat^ m 
Urn great victories of Alexander. 



THE NINTH BOOK, ENTITLED CALLIOPE 

I. Makdonius, wten Alexander upon his return made known 
to him the answer of the Athenians, forthwith broke up from 
Thessaly,^ and led his army with all speed against Athens; 
forcing ^e several nations through whose land he passed to 
furnish him with additional troops. The chief men of Thessaly, 
far from repenting of the part which they had taken in the war 
hitherto, urged on the Persians to the attack more earnestly 
than ever. Thorax of Larissa in particular, who had helped 
to escort Xerxes on his flight to A^, now openly encouraged 
Mardonius in his march upon Greece. 

a. When the army reached Boeotia, the Thebans sought to 
induce Mardonius to make a halt: “ He would not,” they told 
him, “ find anywhere a more convenient place in which to pitch 
his camp; and their advice to him was, tisat he should go no 
finther, but fix him%lf there, and thence take measures to 
subdue all Greece witirout string a blow. If the Greeks, who 
had held together hitherto, still continued united among ^em' 
selves, it wouH be difiScult for the whole world to overcome 
them by force of arms. But if thou wilt do as we advise,” they 
went on to say, “ tiiou mayest easily obtain the direction of all 
their counsels. Send presents to the men of most weight in the 
several states, and by so doing thou wilt sow division among 
them. After that, it will be a light task, with the help of such 
as ade with thee, to bring under all tiiy adversaries.” 

3 . Such was the advice of the Thet^: but Mardonius did 
Qotfolfew it. A strong ^sire of taking Athens a secppd time 
possessed him, m pert ari^ from his inborn stubbornness, in 
{xst fnnn a to inform the kmg at Sardis, by fire>si^tals 
alon| the isku^, that he was master of the place. B.cmem, 
1» did not on bis arrival in Attica find the Athenians in tfuir 
country— ^hey had again vntiidrawn, some to their diips, but 

* Hardooius wtnteretl bis in Tbesaly and Macedoma (su)^ 
isQ. Tbe difficulty of pcocuiii^ supplies, aftex ibe exhaustion caus^ by 
the preseace of the immense host of Xerxes, made it necessaiy to faO toek 
upon those lich and fertile countries, the (^f granaries of Greece. Ibe 
same cause compelled the wsle dlsp^on of bis troops 
ocoupatioa of both regions. ’ : 


374 
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the greater part to Salamis — ^and he only gained possession of a 
deserted town. It was ten months after the taking of the dty 
by the king that Mardonius came agmnst it for the second time. 

4. Mardonius, being now in Athens, seat an envoy to Salamis, 
one Murychides, a Hellespontine Greek, to of er the Athenians 
once more the same terms which had been conveyed to them 
by Alexander. The reason for his sending a second time, 
though he knew beforehand their unfriendly feelings towards 
him, was,— that he hoped, when they saw the whole land of 
Attica conquered and in his power, their stubbornness would 
begin to give way. On this account, therefore, he dispatched 
Murychides to Salamis. 

5. Now, when Murychides came before the coundl, and 

delivered his message, one of the coundllors, named Lycidas, 
gave it as his opinion — that the best course would be, to admit 
the proposals brou^t by Murychides, and lay them before the 
assembly of the people.” This he stated to be his opinion, 
perhaps because he been bribed by Mardonius, or it may be 
because that course really appeared to him the most expedient. 
However, the Athenians— both those in the council, and those 
who stood without, when they heard of tte advice — ^wcie full of 
wrath, and forthwith surrounded Lyddas, and stoned him to 
death. As for Murychides, the Hellespontine Greek, him ttey 
sent away imharmed. Now there was a stir in the iskxKl about 
Lydkias, ami the Athenian women learnt what had happened. 
Ihm esdmted her feBow, and case hcou^t another to take 

part in the deed; and they lA iodked ^ tibdr own accord to 
the house of Lycidas, aid stoned to death his wife and hfe 
children. 

6. The drcumstances under which the Atl^nians had sou^t 
refuge in Salamis were the following. So long as any 

f remained that a Peloponnesian army would come to give them 
aid, they abode still in Attica; Imt w!^ it appeared tibat tl^ 
alfe were slack and slow to move, wWle the invader wis 
reported to be pmsring forward acd to have already entered 
Bosotia, th^ they proceed to rmove Adur goods and chattsds 
from the mainland, and themselves again crossed the strait to 
Salamis. At the same time they sent ambassadors to Lace- 
daraon, who were to reproach the Lacechemonians for hav^ 
alfewed the barbarian to advance into Attica, inst^ of 
them and going out to meet him in Boeoria. They were Kkew^ 
pi remind the Lacedaemonians of the offers by whldi the Persian 
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had sought to win Athens over to his side,^ and to warn them, 
that if no aid came from Sparta, the Athenians must consult 
for their own safety. 

7. The truth was, the Lacedaemonians were keeping holiday 
at that time; for it was the feast of the Hyadnthia,* and they 
thought nothing of so much moment as to perform the service 
of the god. Tliey were also engaged in building their wall 
across the Isthmus, which was now so far advanced that the 
battlements had begun to be placed upon it. 

When the envo3rs of the Athenians, accompanied by ambas- 
sadors from Megara and Platsea, reached Lacedaemon, they 
came before the Ephors, and spoke as folbws: — 

“ The Athenians have sent us to you to say,--the king of the 
Medes offers to give us back our country, and wishes to conclude 
an alliance with us on fair and equal tenns, without fraud or 
deceit. He is willing likewise to bestow on us another coxmtry 
be^des our own, and bids us choose any land that we like. 
But we, because we reverenced Hellenic Jupiter, and thou^t 
it a shameful act to betray Greece, instead of consenting to 
these tenns, refused them; notwithstanding that we have been 
wronged and deserted by the other Greeks, and axe fully aware 
that it is far more for our advantage to make peace with the 
Persian than to prolong the war wiSi him. StiU we shall not, 
of our own free will, consent to any terms of peace. Thus do 
we, in all our dealings with the Greeks, avoid what is base and 
counterfeit: while contrariwise, ye, who were but now so full of 
fear least we should make terms with the enemy, ^ having learnt 
of what temper we are, and assured youiselv^ t^t we shall not 
prove traitors to our country— having brought moreover your 
wall across the Isthmus to an advance state — cease altogether 
to have any care for us. Ye covenanted with us to go out and 
m^t the i^rsian in Bceotia; but when the time came, ye were 
fsAs^ to your word, and ki^ed on while the barbarian imst 
advanced into Atticai At this time, therefore, the Athenians 
are aa^ied with you; and }us%,— lor ye have not done what 
was right. They bid you, however, m^e haste to i^d fmth 

i Supra, viiL 140, f i, 

* Hdd amiually at midsuianwr- HyacinUius, the beautiM youth siaia 
accidentally by Apollo, was Uie chiei object of the wOTship. He took 
his name from the flower, which was an embl^ of death; and the od^al 
least seems to have been altogether a mournful ceremmiy, — a lamentation 
over the destructi<m of the flowers of spring by the summer heat, 

. to a mmre general lament over death itsw. 

• Supra, vih, 142. 
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your army, that we may even yet meet Mardonius in Attica. 
Now that Bceotia is lost to us, the best place for the fight within 
our country, will be the plain of IJiria.” 

8 . The Ephors, when they had heard this speech, delayed 
their answer till tiie morrow; and when the morrow came, till 
the day following. And thus they acted for ten days, con- 
tinually putting off the ambassadors from one day to the next. 
Meanwhile the Peloponnesians generally were labouring with 
great zeal at the wail, and the work nearly approached «>m- 
pletion. I can give no other reason for the conduct of the 
Lacedaemonians in showing themselves so anxious, at the time 
when Alexander came, that the Athenians should not join the 
Medes, and now being quite careless about it, except that at 
the former time the wall across the Isthmus was not complete, 
and they worked at it in great fear of the Persians, whereas 
now the bulwark had been raised, and so they imagined that 
they had no further need of the Athenians. 

9 . At last the ambassadors got an answer, and the troops 
marched forth from Sparta, under the following circumstances. 
The last audience had been fixed for the amtosadors, when, 
the -very day before it was to be ^ven, a certain Tegean, named 
Chileus, a man wim had more influence at Sparta than any 
other foreigner, learning horn the Ephors raactly what tfci 
Atheniaas had said, addressed ihesa words to than—** The case 
stazKis thus, 0 ye E|hoxsl If the Athenian are ixjt our 
friends, but kague themselves with the bariberians, howevar 
strong our wall sucxoss the Isihinm may be, tlrere wiO be doois 
enou^, and wide enough open too, by which the Perrian may 
gaiu entrance to the Peloponnese.^ Grant their request thea, 
before they make any fr^ resohre, which may Imng Greece 
to ruin.” 

ro. Such was the counsd which Chileus gave: and the Ephors, 
taking the advice mto consKieratbii, detamined forthwith, 
without speaking a word to the from the three 

dries, to despot to the Isthmus a body five thousand 
aiid acomdk^y tibqr sent them forth tl^ same n%ht, 
ai^pcanti]^ to each Sfi^rtan a retmue of seven Helots, and 
giving the ccanmand ol the expeditkm to Pausanias the son of 
Ckmnlnote. Ihe duel power belcm^ d r^ht at this 
to Pieistarchus, the scm of Lecmidas; but as he was still a child, 

^ Ttiat is, the aavs^ power of AUmss wqoM lay the wlidie cc^tst of the 
B^opooziese open to tlie Pecsiams. 

nt«6 ^ 
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Pausanias, his cousin, was regent in his room. For the father 
of Pausanias, Cleombrotus, the son of Anaxandridas, no longer 
lived; he had died a short time after bringing back from Sie 
Isthmus the troops who haS been employed in building the 
wall A prodigy had caused him to bring his army home; for 
while he was offering sacrifice to know if he should march out 
against the Persian, the sun was suddenly darkened in mid sky. 
Pausanias took with him, as joint-leader of the army, Euryanax, 
the son of Dorieus, a member of his own family. 

11. The army accordingly had marched out from Sparta with 
Pausanias; wMe the ambassadors, when day came, appeared 
before the Ephors, knowing nothing of the march of the troops, 
and purposing themselves to leave Sparta forthwith, and return 
each man to his own country. They therefore addressed the 
Ephors in these words: — “ Lacedaemonians, as you do not stir 
from home, but keep the Hyadnthian festival, and amuse 
yourselves, deserting the cause of your confederates, the 
Athenians, whom your behaviour wrongs, and who have no 
other allies, will make such terms with the Persians as they shall 
find possible. Now when terms are once made, it is plain thal^ 
having become the king’s allies, we shall mar^ with the bar- 
barians whithersoever they choose to lead. Then at length you 
will perceive what the consequences will be to yourselves.” 
When the envoys had spoken, the Ephors declared to them 
with an oath: — “Our troops must be at OrestSum^ by this 
time, on their march against the strangers.” (The Spartans 
say “ strangers ” for “ barbarians.”) At this the ambassadors, 
quite ignorant of what had happened, questioned them con- 
cerning their meaning; and when, by much questioning, they 
had discovered the truth, they were greatly astonished '^ereat, 
and forthwith set off, at their best speed, to overtake ti^ 
Spartan army. At the same time a body of five thousand 
I^cedsemonian Periceci, all pidked men and fully armed, set 
forth frmn Sparta, in the company of the ambassadors. 

12. So these troq>s march^ in haste towards the Isthmus. 
Meanwhile the Aigives, who had promised Mardonius that th^ 
would stop the Spartans from crossing their borders, as soon as 
they learnt that Pausanias with his army had started from 
Sparta, took the swiftest courier they could find, aiui smt hiip 
off to Attica. The message which he deliverwJ, on his 

^ Oresteum, cs Orestaaiim, was a smaH town ia Use dktrict of /lareadia 
caEed Manaiia. ' > 
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at Athens, was the following: “Mardonius,” he said, “the 
Argives have seat me to thee that the Lacedaemonian 
youth are gone forth from their dty, and that the Argives are 
too weak to hinder them. Take good heed therefore to th3rsclf 
at this time.” After thus speaking, without a word more, he 
returned home. 

13. When Mardonius learnt that the Spartans were on their 
march, he no longer cared to remain in Attica. Hitherto he 
had kept quiet, wishing to see what the Athenians would <fo, 
and had neither ravaged their territory, nor done it any the 
least harm; for till now he had dierished the hope that ti^ 
Athenians would come to terms with him. As, however, he 
found that his persuasions were of no avail, and as their whole 
policy was now dear to him, he determined to withdraw from 
Attica before Pausanias with his army reached the Isthmus; 
first, however, he resolved to bum Athens, and to cast down and 
level with the ground whatever remained standing of the waBs, 
temples, and other buildings. His reason for retreatmg was, 
that Attica was not a country where horse could act with advan- 
tage; and further, that if he suffered defeat in a battle, no way 
of escape was open to him, except through defiles,^ where a 
handful of troops m%ht stop ail bis army. So he determined 
to withdraw to Theb«, and give the Greeks battle in the neigh- 
bourhood of a fri^dly dty, and on ground well suited for 
cavalry. 

14. After he had quitted Attka and was already upon bk 
march, news neadhed him diat a body d a tlKmsand Lacedae- 
monians, distinct hxm the army of Pausanks, and sent m m 
advance, bad arrived m the M^arid. When he heard it, wkh- 

if possible, to destroy this detachment first, Mar^nius 
considered with himself how he m%ht <x>mpass tteir ruin. With 
a sudden chaj^e of march he made fear Megam, while the horse, 
pushing on in advance, entered and ravaged the M^and. (Here 
was the furthest point in Europe towards the setting sun to 
which this Persian army ever p^etrated.) 

13. After tbs, Mardonius received anotl^ message, wh^by 
he feamt that the fmxs of the Gredks wot collect together 
at the Isthmus; which tklings caused him to draw back, and 
lesw Attica by the way of Deceleia. The Bceotaxchs * had sent 

^TIir«e roacSs ooly connected Attica with Bcac^tia. “Ihe cue, whld^ 
ICsardcsuhis now foBowed, led fr<m Athens into the Tanagesea by the 
fortress of Decelteia. This is comparatively an easy route. 

* On the B<B(^arcl3S, oc chief magistrates of the Boeotians. 
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for some of the neighbours of the Asopians; ^ and these persons 
served as guides to the army, and led them fost to Sphendal6, 
and from thence to Tanagra,^ where Mardonius rested a night; 
after which, upon the morrow, he bent his course to Scolus, 
which brought him into the territory of the Thebans. And 
now, although the Thebans had espoused the cause of the Medes, 
yet Mardonius cut down all the trees in these parts; not how- 
ever from any enmity tow'ards the Thebans, but on account of 
his own urgent needs; for he wanted a rampart to protect his 
army from attack, and he likewise desired to have a place of 
refuge, whither his troops might flee, in case the battle should 
go contrary to his wishes. His army at this time lay on the 
Asopus, and stretched from Erythrae, along by Hysise, to the 
territory of the Plataeans. The wall, however, was not made to 
extend so far, but formed a square of about ten furlongs each 
way. 

While the barbarians were employed in this work, a certain 
citizen of Thebes, Attaginus by name, the son of Phrynon, 
having made great preparations, gave a banquet, and invited 
Mardonius thereto, together with fifty of the noblest Persians. 
Now the banquet was held at Thebes; and all the guests who 
were invited came to it. 

i6- What follows was recounted to me by Thersander, a 
native of Orchomenus,® a man of the first rank in that city, 
Thersander told me that he was himself among those invited to 
the feast, and that besides the Persians fifty Thebans were 
asked; ^ and the two nations were not arranged separately, but 
a Persian and a Theban were set side by side upon each coudi. 
After the feast was ended, and the drinking had begun, the 
Parian who shared Thersander's couch addressed him in the 
Greek tongue, and inquired of him from what city he came. 
He answered, that he was of Qrchomenus; whereupon the 
other said — 

Since tlxm hast eaten with me at one table, and poured 
libation from one cup, I would fain leave with thee a memorial 
of the belfcf I hold—the rather that thou mayest have timely 
warning thyself, and so be able to provide for thy own safety. 
Seest thou these Persians here feasting, and the army which we 

^ The Asopians are the inhahitaats of the rich valley of the Asopna^ 
which ay immediatdy beyond the Attic frontier. 

^ Tanagra was situated on the left n<a:them bank of the Asdpus. 

* Vide supra, viii. 34. 

^ By Thebans we must uxKlerstand here Bceotians. 
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left encamped yonder by the river-side? Yet a little while, 
and of all dais number thou wilt behold but a few surviving! ” 

As he spake, the Persian let fall a flood of tears: whereon 
Thersander, who was astonished at his words, replied — “ Surely 
thou shouldest say all this to Mardonius, and die Persians who 
are next him m honour ” — ^but the other rejoined — “ Dear 
friend, it is not possible for man to avert that which God has 
decreed shall happen. No one believes warnings, however true. 
Many of us Persians know our danger, but we are constrained 
by necessity to do as our leader bids us. Verily ’tis the sorest 
of all human His, to abound in knowledge and yet have no 
power over action.” All this I heard myself from Thersander 
the Orchomenian; who told me further, that he mentioned 
what had happened to divers persons, ^ore the battle tos 
fought at Piataea. 

17. When Mardonius formerly held his camp in Boeotsa, all 
the Greeks of those parts who were friendly to the Medes sent 
troops to join his army, and these troops accompanied him in 
his attack upon Athens. The Phodans al(xie abstained, and 
took no part in the invasion; for, though they had espou^d the 
Median cause warmly, it was very mu^ agsunst their will, and 
only because they were compell^ so to do.^ However, a few 
days after the arrival of the Persian army at Thebes, a thcHisand 
of their heavy-armed soldkrs came up, under tl» command ei 
Haxmoc^des, cm of their most distir^isl^ citizais. No 
sooner hzd ihese troops readied Ihebes, thim some tKirsemen 
came to them from Mardonius, with orikrs that they should 
take up a position upon the |dain, away from the rest of the 
army. The Phodans did so, and forthwith the entire Persian 
cay^jj drew nigh to them: whereupon there went a nimour 
thim^h the whole of the Greek force encamped with tbs Medes, 
that Mardonius was about to destroy the Phocuins with missiles. 
The same conviction ran through tlw Phocian troops them- 
selves; and Harmocf(fes, thdr leadter, addressed them tbm 
with words of ^acour^^ement — ** Ptniaans,” said he, “ ’tis 
plain that these mm have resolved beforehand to take our lives, 
because of tte accusations of the Thessalians, as I imagine. 
Now, then, is tte time fesr you all to show yourselves brave men. 
*Tis betto to die fighting and defending our lives, than tamdy 
to alow them to slay us in this shan^ul fashion. Let tl^sn 


» Supra, vm, 3033* 
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leaiB that they are barbarians, and that the men whose death 
they have plotted are Greeks I ” 

18. Thus spake Harmoc^des; and the Persian horse, having 
encircled the Phocians, charged towards them, as if about to 
deal out death, with bows bent, and arrows ready to be let fly; 
nay, here and there some did even discharge their weapons. 
But the Phocians stood firm, keeping close one to another, and 
serrying their ranks as much as possible: whereupon the horse 
suddenly wheeled round and rode off. I cannot say with 
certainty whether they came, at the prayer of the Thessalians, 
to destroy the Phocians, but seeing them prepared to stand on 
their defence, and fearing to suffer damage at their hands, on 
that account beat a retreat, having orders from Maxdonius so to 
act; or whether his ^ole intent was to try the temper of the 
Phocians and see whether they had any courage or no. How- 
ever this may have been, when the horsemen retired, Mardonius 
sent a herald to the Phocians, saying — “ Fear not, Phocians — 
ye have shown yourselves valiant men—much unlike the report 
I had heard of you. Now therefore be forward in the coming 
war. Ye will not readily outdo either the king or myself in 
services/’ Thus ended the affair of the Phocians. 

19. The Lacedaemonians, when they reached the Isthmus, 
pitched their camp there; and the other Peloponnesians who 
had embraced the good side, hearing or else seeing that they 
were upon the march, thought it not right to remain behind 
when the Spartans were going forth to the war. So the Pelo- 
ponnesians went out in one body from the Isthmus, the victims 
being favourable for setting forth; and marched as far as 
Eleusis, where again they offered sacrifices, and, finding the 
omens still encouraging, advanced further. At Eleusis they 
were joined by the Athenians, who had come across from 
SaJbmis, and now accompanied the xxiain army. On reaching 
Erythrae^ in Boeotia, they leamt that the barbarians were 
encamp^ uptm the Mopss; wherefore they themselves, aft^ 
considering how they should act, disposed their forces opposite 
to the enemy upon the slopes of Mount Cithseron. 

30 . Mardonius, when he saw the Greeks would not c<Hhe 
down into the plain, sent ail his cavalry, under Masistius (m: 
Madstius, as the Greeks call him), to att^ them whea^ they 
were. Now Masistius was a man of mudr r^ute among the 
Persians, and rode a Nisaean charger with a golden bit, and 
^ Supra, 15. 
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otherwise magnificently caparisoned. So the horse advanced 
s^ainst the Greeks, and made attacks upon them in divisions, 
doing them great damage at each charge, and insulting them by 
calling them women. 

21. It chanced that the Hegarians were drawn up in the 
position most open to attack, and where the ground offered the 
best approach to the cavahy. Finding themselves ti^refore 
hard pressed by the assaults upon their ranks, they sent a 
herald to the Greek leaders, who came and said to them, ‘‘ This 
is the message of the Megarians — We cannot, brotheis-m-arms, 
continue to resist the Persian horse in that post whidi we have 
occupied from the first, if we are left without sucoemrs* 
Hitherto, although hard pressed, we have held out against them 
firmly and courageously. Now, however, if you do not send 
others to take our place, we warn you that we shall quit our 
post.” Such were the words of the herald. Pausanias, when he 
heard them, inquired among his troops if there were any who 
would volunteer to take the post, and so relieve the Megariana. 
Of the rest none were willing to go, whereupon the Athenians 
offered themselves; and a body of picked men, three hundred 
in number, commanded by Olympiodorus, the son of Lampo, 
undertook the service. 

22. Selecting, to accompany them, the whole body of archers, 
these men relieved the Megarians, and occupied a post whidi 
all the oth^ Greeks collected at Eryihrse had dinink frmn 
bedding. After the stn^fe bad continudd im a whfle, it came 
to an end on this wise. As the barbarians omitmued cbaifiog 
in divisions, the horse of Masistius, which was in front of the 
others, received an arrow in his flank, the pain of whkh caus^ 
him to rear and throw his rider. Imin^diately the Ati^nians 
rushed upon Masistius as he lay, can^t his horse, and when 
himself made resistance, slew him. At first, however, they 
were not abk to take hi^ Hie; iot his armour hindered titan. 
He bad cm a bs^tphte formed of golden scales,^ with a scarlet 
temic covermg it. Thus the blows, all falling upon his 
pkte, took no effect, till cme of the soldfers, perceivii^ the 
nsason, drove his weapon into his eye aiKl so slew bhaa. AB 
this took pkee without any of the other horses^ sedbg ll: 
they had neither observed their feada- fall inm his hms^ wm 
bdtad him slain; for fell as th^ wheeled tomA 

psued for another charge, so that they wtse iffmam di 

1 We 513^, vM. 6^ 
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what had happened. When, however, they halted, and found 
that there was no one to marshal ^eir line, Masistius was 
missed; and instantly his soldiers, understanding what must 
have befallen him, with loud cheers charged the enemy in one 
mass, hoping to recover the dead body. 

23, So when the Athenians saw that, instead of coming up m 
squadrons, the whole mass of the horse was about to charge 
them at once, they called out to the other troops to make haste 
to their aid. While the rest of the infantry, however, was 
moving to their assistance, the contest waxed fierce about the 
dead body of Masistius, Ihe three hundred, so long as they 
fought by themselves, had greatly the worse of the encounter, 
and were for«d to retire and yield up the body to the enemy; 
but when the other troops approached, the Persian horse could 
no longer hold their ground, but fled without carrying off the 
body, having incurred in the attempt a further loss of several of 
their number. They therefore retired about two furlongs, and 
consulted with each other what was best to be done. Being 
without a leader, it seemed to them the fittest course to return 
to Mardonius. 

24. When the horse reached the camp, Mardonius and all 
tht Persian army made great lamentation for Masistius. They 
shaved off all the hair jfiom their own heads, and cut the manes 
from their war-horses and their sumpter-beasts, while they 
vented their grief in such loud cries that all Boeotia resounded 
with the damour/ because they had lost the man who, next to 
Mardonius, was held in the greatest esteem, both by the king 
and by the Persians ^nerally. So the barbarians, after their 
own frshion, paid honours to the dead Masistius. 

I 25. Ttffi Greeks, on the c^er hand, were greatly emboldened 

* by wlmt had hai^>ened, seeing that they had not only stood 
tbrir ground against the atta^ of the horse, but h^ even 
ccxnpelled them to b^t a retreat They therdore placed the 
dead body of Masistius upon a cart, and paraded it along the 
ranks the army. Now the body was a sight which well 
deserved to be ga^ upcm, being remarkable ^th for stature 
and for beauty; and it was to stop the soldiers from leaving 
their ranks to l^k at it, that they resolved to carry it round. 
After this the Greeks determined to quit the high ground and 
go nearer Plataea, as the land there seemed far more suitaWe for 
an encampment than the country about Erythrse, pmrtictdar^ 
^ Such free indulgence of grief is characteristic of the Ori^tal teuiper. 
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because it was better supplied with water. To this piao^ there- 
fore, and more especially to a spring-head whidbt was calkd 
Gaigaphia, they considered that it wmld be best for them to 
remove, after which they might once more encamp in thefr 
order. So they took their arms, and proceeded along the slopes 
of Cithseron, past Hysiae, to the territory of the Plataeans; and 
here they drew themselves up, nation by nation, close by the 
fountain Gargaphia, and the sacred precinct of the Hero Andro- 
crates, partly along some hillocks of no great l^i^ht, and partly 
upon the level of plain. 

26. Here, m the marshalling of the natbns, a Bstot l^tde of 
words arose between the Athenians and the Tegeans, both of 
whom claimed to have one of the wings assigz^ to Oa 

each side were brought forward ti» deeds whkh they had doi»^ 
whether in earlier or in later times; and first the Tegeans 
urged their claim as follows: — 

“ This p<»t has been always considered our right, and not the 
x%ht of any of the other allies, in all the expeditions which 
have been enters into conjointly by the Pefoponnesians, both 
anciently and in later times. Ever since the Heradkke made 
their attempt, after the death of Eurystheus, to return by force 
of arms into die Peloponnese, this custom has been observed. 
It was then that the tight became ours, and this was the way m 
which we gained it:— When, in company with the Aciweans and 
lonians who then dwelt m the PelqpooneE^^ we marched out to 
the Isthmus, and pitched cam^ ovar the mvadcscs, 

then, as the tale goes, that Hyllus made pmdamaticm, sayii^— 
* It needs not to imperil two armbs in a ger^ral hattle; rather 
let one be chosai from the Peloppmesian ranks, whmnseov^ 
they deem the bravest, and let him ^igage with n^ in sh^ 
cmnbat, on such terms as shall be agrei^ upon.’ The saying 
pkased the Pek^Kmnesians, and oaths were sworn to the effect 
folkrwing ; — * If Hylte CDSK|aer the PekqxMiaes^ dbampion, 
the Hexadidke dbaff xetuim to tl^h inheritaii^ if, on the other 
hand, he be conquered, the Heradidae diall withdraw, lead back 
their anny> and for the next hundred years to irnim 

no furttor eiuieavKKirs to force their reton.’* Boneifofi 

^ Belore the Dorian ixuai^jraLtum the entire P^opoeaese was ocea^Mi 
with trifii&g ^cepticais, by three races: — the Arcadiaos* the A efe awa a^ apd 
the loola&s. The Xoa^txis oceupled the c^Hiatry aloase the CoriBithiaaa GaS* 
in later times became Aiiuea {^ra, L Z4s); the hM 

the strong central positiQn in whkh they always fnamtahied themselm; 
the Adiseans were masters of tl» remainder. 

^06 
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Echemus, the son of Aeropus and grandson of Ph%eus, who 
was our leader and king, offered himself, and was preferred 
before all his brothers-in-arms as champion, engaged in single 
combat with Hyllus, and slew him upon the spot. For this 
exploit we were rewarded by the Peloponnesians of that day 
with many goodly privileges, which we have ever since enjoyed; 
and, among the rest, we obtained the right of holding the 
leading post in one wing, whenever a joint expedition goes forth 
beyond our borders. With you then, 0 Lacedaemonians, we do 
not claim to compete; choose you which wing ye please; we 
yield and grant you the preference: but we maintain that the 
command of the other wing belongs of right to us, now no less 
than formerly. Moreover, set aside this e:^loit which we have 
related, and still our title to the chief post is better than that of 
the Atjhenians: witness the many glorious fights in which we 
have been engaged against yourselves, 0 Spartans! as well as 
those which we have maintained with others. We have there- 
fore more right to this place than they; for they have performed 
no exploits to be compared to ours, whether we bok to earlier 
or to later times.” 

27 . Thus spake the Tegeans; and the Athenians made reply 
as foibws: — We are not ignorant that our forces were gathered 
here, not for the purpose of speech-making, but for battle 
against the barbarian. Yet as the Tegeans have been pleased 
to bring into debate the exploits performed by our two nations, 
alike in earlier and in later times, we have no choice but to set 
before you the grounds on which we claim it as our heritage, 
deserved by our unchanging bravery, to be preferred above 
Arcadians. In the first place, then, those very Heraclidae, 
whose feader they boast to have slain at the Isthmus, and whom 
the other Greeks would not receive when they asked a refuge 
from Ih© bondage wherewith they were threatened by the 
people of Myc^nse, were given a shelter by us; and we brought 
dom the insolence of Euiystheus, and helped to gain the victory 
over those w1m> were at that time lords of the Peloponn^; 
Again, when the Aigi'm led Iheir troops with Pol 5 mices against 
Thebe^, and were slain and refused burial, it is our boast that 
we went out against the Cadmeians, recovered the bo^es, and 
buried them at Efeusis in our own territory. Another noUe 
deed of ours tos that against the Amazons, when they, came 
from their seats upon 1 ^ Thennodon, and poured them 
into Attica; and in the Trojan war too we were not a 'yhli 
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behind any of the Greeks. But what boots it to speak of these 
ancient matters? A nation which was brave in days 
might have grown cowardly sinc», and a nation of cowards then 
might now be valiant. Enough therefore of our ancient achieve- 
ments. Had we performed no other exploit than that at Mara- 
thon — ^though in truth we have performed exploits as many and 
as noble as any of the Greeks — yet had we performed no other, 
we should deserve this privilege, and many a one beside. There 
we stood alone, and singly fought with the Persians; nay, and 
venturmg on so dangerous a cast, we overcame the enemy, and 
conquered on that day forty and six nations I Dtoes not this osm 
achievement sulBBice to make good our title to the post we claim ? 
Nevertheless, ILacedsemonians, as to strive concerning place at 
such a time as this is not right, we are ready to do as ye <X)m- 
mand, and to take our station at whatever part of the Kne, and 
face whatever nation ye think most expedient. \Mieresoever 
ye place us, ’twill be our endeavour to behave as brave men. 
Only declare your will, and we shall at once obey you.” ^ 

28. Such was the reply of the Athenians; aiui forthwith aB 
the Lacedaemonian troops cried out with oik; voice, that the 
Athenians were worthier to have the left wing than the 
Arcadians. In this way were Ihe Tegeans overcome; and the 
post was assigned to the Athenians. 

When this matter had b^n arranged, the Gi^ek army, which 
was in composed of tho^ who came at the first, in part of 
such as had flod^ in fnmi day to day, draw up in the foBowiiig 
order: — Ten thousand lacedsemoniaii troops held tiie i^t 
wing, five thousand of whom were Spartans; and these five 
thousand were attended by a body of thirty-five thousand 
Helots, who were only lightly anr^ct— seven Helots to each 
Spartan.^ Ihe place next to themselves Spartans gave to 
the Tegeans, on account of their courage and of the esteem in 
which they held them. They were all fully armed, and 
numbered fifteen hundred men. Next m order came the Oxin- 
thians, five thousand strong; and with them Fausanks bad 
placed, at th^ reqpiest,® the band of three hundred whsdb 
come from Fotidaea in PalitaA The Aicadkns of Orcho ro ai t^, 
in number six hundred, can^ next; then the Sicymnans, three 
thousand; then the Epidauriaiis, eight hundr^; thm ^ 

1 rsee on p. 328 mfeau— E. H. B .] * We sw», ch. m 

*11ie Ccdbatbiaas naturally desired to liave ^km uudie tkm 

Ixmnediate protecticaL 
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Troezenians, one thousand; then the Lepreats, two hundred; 
the Mycenaeans and Tirynthians/ four hundred; the Phliasians, 
one thousand; the Hermionians, three hundred; the Eretrians 
and Styreans, six hundred; the Chalcideans/ four hundred; 
and the Ambradots, five hundred. After these came the 
Leucadians and Anactorians,® who numbered eight hundred; 
the Paleans of Cephall&iia, two hundred; the Eginetans, five 
hundred; the Megarians, three thousand; and the Plataeans, 
six hundred. Last of all, but first at their extremity of the 
line, were the Athenians, who, to the number of eight thousand, 
occupied the left wing, tmder the command of Aristides, the 
son of Lysimachus. 

29. AU th^, except the Helots-nseven of whom, as I said, 
attended each Spartan — ^were heavy-aimed troops; and they 
amounted to thi^-eight thousand seven hundred men. This 
was the number of Hoplites, or heavy-armed soldiers, which 
was brought together against the barbarian. The light-aimed 
troops consisted of the thirty-five thousand ranged with the 
Spartans, seven in attendance upon each, who were all well 
equipped for war; and of thirty-four thousand five hundred 
o^ers, belonging to the Lacedaemonians and the rest of the 
Greeis, at the rate (nearly) of one light to one heavy armed. 
Thus the entire number of the light-armed was sixty-nine 
thousand five hundred. 

30. The Greek anny, therefore, which mustered at Plataea, 
a)unting light-armed as well as heavy-armed, was but eighteen 
hundred men short of one hundred and ten thousand; and this 
amount was exactly made up by the Thespians who were present 
in the camp; for eighteen hundred Thespians, being the whofe 
number were likewise with the army; but these men were 
without arms. Such was the array of the Greek troops when 
they took post on the Asopus. 

31. The barbarians under Mardonius, when the mourning ior 
Masistius was at an end, and they learnt that the Greeks wrae 
in the Pfetsean tenitcuy, moved likewise towards the river 
Asopus, which flows in those parts. On their arrival Mardonius 
marshalled them against the Greeks in the following order:— 

* For the site of Tiryns, vide supra, vL 76. 

* Not the Cbalcideans of Thrace, but those of Euboea. y i 

* Anactoriuin was a Corinthian, or perhaps a joint Co^thian md Cor^ 
rsean colony situated at the mouth of the Amturacian gnll 

* That is, the whole number left after the destruction of the 7oe at 

Thermopylae (supra, vii. 222-225). ^ ' 
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Against the Lacedaemonians he posted his Persians; and as the 
Persians were far more numerous, he drew them up with their 
ranks deeper than common, and also extended their front so 
that part faced the Tegeans; and here he took care to choose 
out the best troops to face Lacedaemonians, whilst against 
the Tegeans he arrayed those on whom he could not so much 
depend. This was done at the suggestion and by the advice of 
the Thebans. Next to the Persians he placed the Medes, faring 
the Corinthians, Potidaeans, Orchomenians, and Sicyonians ; then 
the Bactrians, facing the Epidaurians, Troezenians, Lepreats, 
Tirynthians, Mycenaeans, and Phliasians; dfter them Utm 
Indians, facing the Hennionians, Eretrians, Styreans, and 
Chalcidians; then the Sacans, facing the Ambraciots, Anac- 
torians, Leucadians, Paleans, and Eginetans; last of all, faring 
the Athenians, the Plataeans, and the Megarians, he placed the 
troops of the Boeotians, Locrians, Malians, and Thessalians, and 
also the thousand Phocians.^ The whole nation of the Phorians 
had not joined the Medes; on the contrary, there were smm 
who had gathered themselves into bands about Parnassus, and 
made expeditions from thence, whereby they distressed Mar- 
donius and the Greeks who sided with him, and so did good 
service to the Grecian cause. Besides those mentioned abirve, 
Haidonius likewise arrayed against the Athenians the Mace- 
donians and the tribes dwelling abmit Thessaly. 

32. I have named here the greatest of the nations whkfa were 
marshalkd by Mardemius on thk xsacadm, to wit, aH those of 
most renown and acooimt. Mixed wWi these, however, were 
men of divers other peoples,* as Phrygians, Thracians, Myrians, 
Paeonians, and the like; Ethiopians again, and Egyptians, both 
of the Hermotybian and Caksirian races,* whose weapmi is the 
sword, and who are the only fighting men in that country. 
These persons had formerly served on board tlbB of Xerxes, 
but M^onius disembarked tlmm before he left Rs^cnim; in 
the land foTO which Xerxes broj^t to Alhem there were no 
Egyptians. The number of the barbarians, as I have already 
nrenlioned,* was three hundn^ thousand; that of the Grerib 
who had made alSance with Haxdmuus is known to mme, ior 

^ Tliat Is, the thousand Phodaas who had been provioady mmtkiBieA 
(supra, 17, iS). 

» See above, via. 113* ad fia. 

* The whole of the feriaer amoo^ted to x6o,ooo mm. 

250,000. (Bk. fi. dis. 164, tSs, 166.) 

♦Supra, vifi. 1x3, end. 
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they were never counted:! should guess that they mustered 
near fifty thousand strong. The troops thus marshalled were 
all foot soldiers. As for the horse, it was drawn up by itself, 

33. When the marshalling of Mardonius’ troops by nations 
and by maniples was ended, the two armies proceeded on the 
next day to offer sacrifice. The Grecian sacrifice was offered by 
Tisamenus, the son of Antiochus, who accompanied the army as 
soothsayer: he was an Elean, and belonged to the Cl3rtiad 
branch of the lamida, but had been admitted among their 
own citizens by the Lacedsemonians. Now his admission among 
them was on this wise: — ^Tisamenus had gone to Delphi to con- 
sult the god concerning his lack of offspring, when it was de- 
clared to him by the Pythoness that he would win five very 
glorious combats.^ Misunderstanding the oracle, and imagining 
that he was to win combats in the games, Tisamenus at once 
applied himself to the practice of gymnastics. He trained 
himself for the Pentathlum,^ and, on contending at Olympia, 
came within a little of winning it; for he was successful in 
everything, except the wrestling-match, which was carried off 
by Hieronymus the Andrian. Hereon the Lacedsemonians 
perceived that the combats of which the oracle spoke were not 
combats in the games, but battles: they therefore sought to 
induce Tisamenus to hire out his services to them, in order that 
they might join him with their Heradeid kings in the conduct of 
their wars. He however, when he saw that they set great 
store by his friendship, forthwith raised his price, and told liiem, 

** If they would receive him among their citizens, and give him 
equal rights with the rest, he was willing to do as they desired, 
but on no other terms would they ever gain his consent.” The 
Spartans, when they heard this, at first thought it monstrous, 
and ceased to implore his aid. Afterwards, however, when the 
fearful dai^er of the Persian war hung over their heads, they 
sent for him and agreed to his terms; but Tisamenus now, per- 
ceiving them so daanged, declared, “ He could no longa: be, 
content with what he had asked before: they must likewi^ 
make his brother Hagias ® a Spartan, with the same rights as 
himself.” 

34. In acting thus he did but follow the example once set by ^ 

^ On the habit of the Pythoness to di^egard the question aslced, and ^ ' 
answer on an entirely different subject, see above, iv. 151 and 155; v. 6%^ ; 

* For the nature of the Pentathli^ vide supra, vt 9s. 

* Hagias the bf other must be distinguished from Hagias the grandson ol ^ 

Tfeamenus. ; • ^ 
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Melampus, at least if kingship may be compared with citizen- 
ship. For when the women of Argos were seized with madness, 
and the Argives would have hired Melampus to come from 
Pyios and heal them of their disease, he demanded as ius 
reward one-half of the kingdom; but as the Argives disdained 
to stoop to this, they left hun and went their way. Afterwards, 
however, when many more of their women were seized, they 
brought themselves to s^ree to his terms; and accordingly they 
went again to him, and said they were content to give what hie 
required. Hereon Melampus, seeing them so dmged, raised 
his demand, and told them, “ Except they would give his 
brother Bias one-third of the kingdom likewise, he would not 
do as they wished.” So, as the ^^rgives were in a stnut, they 
consented even to this. 

35. In like manner the Spartans, as they were in great need 
of Tisamenus, yielded everything: and Tisamenus the Ekan, 
having in this way become a Spartan citizen, afterwards, in the 
capacity of soothsayer, helped the Spartans to gain five very 
glorious combats. He and his brother were the only men whom 
the Spartans ever admitted to citizenship^ The five oranbats 
were these following: — ^The first was the combat at Plataea; the 
second, that ne^ I^^ea, against the Tegeans and the Argives; 
the thnd, that at Dipseeis, against all the Arcadians excepting I 
those of Mantinea; the fou^, that at the Isthmus, agjsmsft 
the Messenkns; and the fifth, that at Tanagra, agamst the 
Athenians and the Argives, The battle here fcm^t was the 
last of all the five, 

36. The Spartans had now brqi^ht Tisamenus with them to 
the Platsean territory, where be act^ as soothsayer for the 
(keeks. He found dte victims favourable, if ^ Greeks stood 
on the defensive, but not if they b^an the battle crossed the 
river Asopus. 

37. With Mardonk© also, who was very eager to b^in the 
battk, the victims were not favourable for so doing; tat he 
Hkewisc found ttam bode hta well, if he was contot ^ stand 
on his defence. He too had made use of the Ckedan rites; for 
H%&istrat£^ an Elean, and most renowned id the 

was Ins sooth^yer« This man bad cmce been ta ken captive 
the %)artans, who, ox^derixig that be had «koe thm 
grkvous injuries, him in tands, with the intent to psA fata 

^ Herodotus must be supposed to mean the opI? ; otl^EWise 

hisstat^nent win be very meocreet. 
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to death. Thereupon H%^istratus, finding himself in so sore 
a case, since not only was his life in danger, but he knew that 
he would have to suffer torments of many kinds before his 
death, — ^Heg&istratus, I say, did a deed for which no words 
suffice. He had been set with one foot in the stocks, which 
were of wood but bound with iron bands; and in this condition 
received from without an iron implement, wherewith he con- 
trived to accomplish the most courageous deed upon record. 
Calculating how much of his foot he would be able to draw 
through the hole, he cut off the front portion with lus own 
hand ; and then, as he was guarded by watchmen, forced a way 
through the wall of his prison, and made his escape to Tegea, 
travelling during the night, but in the daytime stealing into 
the woo^, and staying there. In this way, though the Lace- 
daemonians went out in full force to search for him, he never- 
theless escaped, and arrived the third evening at Tegea. So 
Spartans were amazed at the man’s endurance, when they saw 
on the ground the piece which he had cut off his foot, and yet f<a: 
all their seeking could not find him an3n¥here. H%&istratus, 
having thus escaped the Lacedaemonians, took refuge in Tegea; 
for the Tegeans at that time were ill friends with the Lacedae- 
monians. When his wound was healed, he procured himself a 
wooden foot, and became an open enemy to Sparta. At the 
last, however, this enmity brought him to trouble; for the 
Spartans took him captive as he was exercising his office in 
Zacynthus, and forthwith put him to death. But these things 
happened some while after the fight at Plataea. At present he 
was serving Mardonius on the Asopus, having been hired at no 
inconaderable price; and here he offered samfice with a right 
good win, in pa^ from bis hatred of the Lacedaemonians, in part 
for lucre’s sake. 

38. So when the victims did not allow either the Persians rar 
tl^ir Greek allies to begin the battle — ^these Greeks had their 
own soothsayer in the person of Hippomachus^ a Leucadian — 
and when soldiers continued to pcmr into the opposite camp and 
the numbers on the Gr^k side to increase continually, Tiimr 
genidas, the son of Herpys, a Theban, advised Mardonius to 
k^p a watch on the jesses of Gthsercm, telliiig him how sup- 
plies of men kept floddr^ in day after day, and assuring hkn 
that he might cut off large numbers. 

39. It was e%ht days after the two armies first encamp^ 
cpposite to one another when thk advice was givai by Tlmar ' 
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genidas. Mardonius, seeing it to be good, as soon as eTcning 
came, sent his cavalry to that pass of Mount Cithaeron which 
opens out upon Plataea, a pass called the Boeotians the 
“Thr^ Heads,” but called the ** OaJc - Heads ” by the 
Athenians.^ The horse sent on this errand did not msk& tte 
movement m vain. They came upon a body of five hundred 
sum{)ter-beasts which were just entering the plain, bri^ng 
provisions to the Greek camp from the Pcloponnese, wifii a 
number of men driving them. Seeing this prey in their powa:, 
the Persians set upon &em and slaughtered them, sparing nom, 
neither man nor beast; till at last, wl^n they had had aaough 
of slaying, they secured such as were left, and bore ttem {M to 
the camp to Mardonius. 

40. After this they waited again for two days more, neither 
array wishing to begin the fight The bEurbarians indeed 
advanced as ^ as the Asopus, and endeavoured to t^pt dbe 
Greeks to cross; but neither side actually passed the stream. 
Still the caval^ of Mardonius harassed and annoyed the 
Greeks incessantly; for the Thebans, who were zealous m the 
cause of the Medes, pressed the war forward with all ea^mess, 
and often kd the charge rill the lines met, when the Medes and 
Persian took th^ir pl^, and di^layed, many of them, uz^ 
common valour. 

41. For ten days imthing was done hkho than this; but m j 
the eleventh day from the tmm when the two hosts iSrst toora 
station, over against the edher, near Pfetsew^-the mmJbeat 
the Greeks being now mudi greater than it was at the first, mi 
Mardonius being impatient of the deky—there was a ocmierenGe 
held between Mardonius, $(m of Gol^yas, and Artabazus, sem cd 
Phamaces,* a man who was esteemed by Xerxes mm tto 
almost any of the Persians. At this ccmsultation the foUowiz^ 
'TOre the opinioos delivered :~Artahazas dK>ught it would be 
best for them to beak np from them quarters as socm as poBriife, 
and withdraw the whde anny to the fortified town of Thdbes, 
where they had abundant stxues of emm for themselves, and oi 
fodder for the saiiq>tar-beasts. There, he said, they 1 ^ ob^ 

sit and the war mght be br^ht to an end on thk 
wise: — Cdbed gold was piraitiful in tb camp, and unemed 
gold too; tby had silver moreover in great abundance, imd 

^ T&e aama " ” |Dryo&-CephaM seesis to him Mossed 

to eatke d4> kt the iBoimtam range tl>roo§^ wiikk iHissedl hoik Ibe 
roach above meotioft^ 

* Sizpra* viiL i26-ra9. 
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drinking-cups. Let them not spare to take of these, and dis- 
tribute them among the Greeks, especially among the leaders in 
the several cities | ^twould not be long before the Greeks gave 
up their liberty, without risking another battle for it. Thus 
the opinion of Artaba2nas agreed with that of the Thebans; ^ for 
he too had more foresight than some. Mardonius, on the other 
hand, expressed himself with more fierceness and obstinacy, and 
was utterly dismclined to yield. “ Their army,” he said, “ was 
vastly superior to that of the Greeks; and they had best engage 
at once, and not wait till greater numbers were gathered against 
them. As for HSgSsistratus and his victims, they should let 
them pass unheeded, not seeking to force them to be favomr- 
able, but, according to the old Persian custom, hasting to join 
battle.” 

42. When Mardonius had thus declared his sentiments, no 
one ventured to say him nay; and accordingly his opinion 
prevailed, for it was to him, and not to Artabazus, that the king 
had given the command of the army. 

Mardonius now sent for the captains of the squadrons, and 
the leaders of the Greeks in his service, and questioned them: — 
“ Did they know of any prophecy which said that the Persians 
were to be destroyed in Greece?” All were silent; some 
because they did not know the prophecies, but others, who knew 
them fuh well, because they did not think it safe to speak out. 
So Mardonius, when none answered, said, ** Since ye know of no 
such oracle, or do not dare to speak of it, I, who know it well, 
will myself declare it to you. There is an oracle which says 
that the Persians shall come into Greece, sack the temple at 
Delphi, and when they have so done, perish one and all. Now 
we, as we are aware of the prediction, will neither go against 
the temple nor make any attempt to sack it: we therefore shall 
not per^ for this trespass. Rejoice then thus far, aU ye who 
are wdl-wishers to the Persians, and doubt not we shall get the 
better of the Greeks.” When he had so spoken, he furth^ 
ordered them to prepare themselvas, and to put all in readmess 
for a battle upon the monow, 

43. As for the orade ci which Mardonius spoke, and vdnch 

he referred to the Persians, it did not, I am w^ ^sured, mean 
than, but the Ulyrians and the I^chelean host. There ar% 
however, some verses of Bacis which did speak of this 
battle:— ■ ^ 


Si^a, oh. 
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“ By Thcrm6don’s stream, and the grass-clad banks of Asdpus, 

See where gather the Grecians, and hark to forelgafars’ war-shoat— 
There in death shall Ue, ere fate or Lacbesis doomed him. 

Many a bow-bearing Mede, when the day of calamity cometh.*’ 

These verses, and some others like them which Musaeus wro^ 
referred, I well know, to the Persians. The river Thermodoa 
flows between Tanagra and Glisas.^ 

44. After Mardonius had put his question about the pro- 
phecies, and spoken the above words of encouragement, night 
drew on apace, and on both sides the watches were set. As 
soon then as there was silence throughout the camp,— the n%ht 
being how well advanced, and the men seeming to be in their 
deepest sleep,— Alexander, the son of Amyntas, king and leader 
of the Macedonians, rode up on horseback to the Athenian out- 
posts, and desired to speak with the generals. Hereupon, while 
the greater part continued on guard, some of the watch ran to 
the chiefs, and told them, There had come a horseman frtm 
the Median camp who wojild not say a word, except that he 
wished to speak with the generals, of whom he mentioaed the 
names.” 

45. They at once, hearing this, made haste to the outpost, 
where they found Alexander, who addressed them as follows: — 

** Men of Athens, that whkh I am about to say I trust to 
your honour; and I charge you to ke^ it secret horn ail except- , 
ing Fausanias, if you wo^ not bring me to destruction. Had 
I not greatly at heart the cGmmm welfare oi Greece, I ^bcudd 
not have come to tdl you; but I am mjsdf a Gre^ by ffe- 
scent,® and I would not willingly see Gre^ exdiange freedom 
for skvery. Know then that Ikrdoiiiiis and his anny 
obtain favourable omens; had it not been for this, they would 
have fought with you long ago. Now, however, they ham 
detenmned to let the victims pass iinh^ed, and, as soon ^ 
day dawns, to engage in battle. Mardemius, I imagine, is afraid 
that, if he delays you will increase in number. Make ready 
then to Toemve hi^ Shcaild he however still def^ the Qambid« 
do you abide where you are; fm* hh provisions will not boki 
many more days.* If ye prosper in thk war, forget not to do 
somediiii^ for nay freed^; consider the risk I have nn^ out d 
zeal fca: diffi Gre^ canse, to acquaint 3^ with what MarAxsms 

1 rafeag iras ooe of the most anctoit of tlie Boeoltoa tams* It li 
mmi^oaed by Hoioer. 

* S^a, V. *2 ; viS. 137 . 138, 

* It seoxs very usiikely that this eotxM be tree. 
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intends, and to save you from being stirprised by the barbarians* 
I am Alexander of Macedon.” 

As soon as he had said this, Alexander rode back to the camp, 
and returned to the station assigned him. 

46. Meanwhile the Athenian generals hastened to the right 
wing, and told Pausanias all that they had learnt from Alex- 
ander. Hereupon Pausanias, who no sooner heard the intention 
of Ibe Persians than he was struck with fear, addressed the 
generals, and said, — 

Since the battle is to come with to-morrow’s dawn, it were 
well that you Athenians should stand opposed to the Persians, 
and we Spartans to the Boeotians and the other Greeks; for ye 
know the Medes and their manner of fight, since ye have already 
fought with them once at Marathon, but we are quite ignorant 
and without any experience of their warfare. While, however, 
there is not a Spartan here present who has ever fought against 
a Mede, of the Boeotians and Thessalians we have had experi- 
ence. Take then your arms, and march over to our post upon 
the right, while we supply your place in the left wing.” 

Hereto the Athenians replied — We, too, long ago, when we 
saw that the Persians were drawn up to face you, were minded 
to Sliest to you the very course which you have now been the 
first to bring forward. W^e feared, however, that perhaps our 
words might not be pleasing to you. But, as you have now 
spoken of these things yourselves, we gladly give our consent, 
and are ready to do as ye have said.” 

47. Both sides agreeing hereto, at the dawn of day the 
Spartans and Athenians changed places. But the movement 
was perceived by the Boeotians, and they gave notice of it to 
Hardomus; who at once, on hearing what Imd been done, made 
a db^n^ in the disposition ot his own forces, and brought the 
Persians to face the Lacedaemonians. Then Pausanias, fin din g 
that his design was discovered, led back his Spartans to the 
rght wing; and liitodonius, seeing this, replaced his Persians 
upon 1 A of his anr^. 

48. When the troops again occupied then former posts, Mar- 
donius sent a herald to the Spartars, who spoke as follows: — 

“ Lacedaenmnians, in these parts the men say that you are 
the bravest of mankind, and adnire you because you never turn 
your l^cks in flight nor quit your raJ^s, but always stand firm, 
and either die at your posts or dse destroy your adversaries.^ 
* Vide su|»:a, viL 209. 
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But in aD this which they say concerning you there is not one 
word of truth; for now have we seen you, before battle was 
joined or our two hosts had come to blows, flying and teaving 
your posts, wishing the Athenians to make the first faial of our 
arms, and taking your own station against our slaves. Surdy 
these are not the deeds of brave men. Much do we find our- 
selves deceived in you; for we believed the reports of you that 
reached our ears, and expected that you would send a hmld 
with a challenge to us, proposing to fight by yourselves agiur^ 
our division of native Persians. We for our part were ready to 
have agreed to this; but ye have made us no such nay ! 
ye seem rather to shrink from meeting us. However, as no 
challenge of this kmd comes from you to us, lo! we send a 
challenge to you. Why should not you on the part of the 
Greeks, as you are thought to be the bravest of all, and we on 
the part of the barbarians, fight a battle with equal numbers an 
both sides? Then, if it seems good to the others to fight Kke^ 
wise, let them engage afterwards — but if not, — if Qiey tata 
content that we should fight on behalf of all, let us so ck>--aiid 
whichever side wins the battle, let them win it f<nr their whole 
aimy.’^ 

49, When the hcarald had thus spoken, he waited a wbBe, 

but, as no one made him any answer, he went back, and trfd 
Mardbnius what had happened. M£^onlus was full of joy 
thereat, and so puffed up by the empty victory, that te at once 
gave onkis to hb horse to charge tl^ &eek line. Tli^ die| 
horsemen drew near, and with javelins md dbeh* arrows^ 
for though horsemen th^ used the haw ti« 

Greek troops, which amid iK>t bring t he m to dbee combat. 
The fountain of Gargaphia,* wl^nce the wiidc Gre^ army 
drew its water, they at this time dioked up airf spoifed. Hi 
Lacedaemonians were the only troqps who tl^ statkm mmr 

this fountain; other Giasks were more enr le^ distant fxom 
it, according to their |dax% in the Kne; they however were not 
far from the Asopis. Still, as th^ Persian iKirse with their 
missile weapons did not allow tl^n to af^proadh, and so 
could not ^t their water bom die river, these Gre^, m 
tTian the Lacedaemonian^ resorted at this time tx> the fotmtain. 

50. When the fonntaim was choked, tt^ Grecian captaii% 

^ Sepra, va. 64 viL ez). Hie cvstoei is n ot ic e d bj smeaU 

vfiritiers. 
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seeing that the army had no longer a watering-place, and ob- 
serving moreover that the cavalry greatly harassed them, held 
a meeting on these and other matters at the head-quarters of 
Pausanias upon the right. For besides the above-named diffi- 
culties, which were great enough, other circumstances added to 
their distress. All the provisions that they had brought with 
them were gone; and the attendants who had been sent to fetch 
supplies from the Pdoponnese, were prevented from returning 
to camp by the Persian horse, which had now closed the passage. 

51. The captains therefore held a council, whereat it was 
agreed, that if the Persiaos did not give battle that day, the 
Greeks should move to the Island — a tract of ground which lies 
in front of Plataea, at the distance of ten furlongs from the 
As6pus and fount Gargaphia, where the army was encamped at 
that time. This tract was a sort of island in the continent: for 
there is a river which, dividing near its source, runs down from 
Mount Cithaeron into the plain below in two streams, flowing in 
channels about three furlongs apart, which after a while unite 
and become one. The name of this river is Oeroe, and the 
dwellers in those parts call it, the daughter of the Asopus. 
This was the place to which the Greeks resolved to remove; and 
they chose it, first because they would there have no lack of 
water, and secondly, because the horse could not harass them 
as when it was drawn up right in their front. They thought it 
best to begin their mar<h at the second watch of the night, lest 
the Persians should see them as they left their station, and 
should follow and harass them with their cavalry. It was 
agreed likewise, that after they had reached the place, which the 
j^opus-bom Oeroe surrounds, as it flows down from Cithaeron, 
they should despatch, the very same night, one half of their 
army towards that mountain-range, to relieve those whom they 
had sent to procure provisions, and who were now blodred up 
in that region. 

52. Having made these resolves, they continued durmg that 
wMe day to suffer beyond measure from the attacks of the 
enemy’s horse. At len^ when towards dusk the attacks of 
the horse ceased, and, night having closed in, the hour arrived 
at which the army was to commence its retreat^ the greater 
number struck their tents and b^an the march towards the 
iw. They were not minded, however, to make for the plat» 
agreed upon; but in their anxiety to esaipe from the Persian 
horse, no sooner had they begun to move than they fled stra^f^ 
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to Platsea; where they took post at the temple of Juno, which 
lies outside the city, at the distance of about twenty fcbngs 
from Gargaphia; and here they pitched their camp in front of 
the sacred building. 

53. As soon as Pausanias saw a portion of the troops in 
motion, he issued orders to the Lacedaemonians to strike their 
tents and follow those who had been the first to depart, sup- 
posing that they were on their march to the place agreed 
upon. All the captains but one were ready to obey his orders: 
^ompharetus, however, the son of Poliadas, who was leader of 
the Pitanate cohort, refund to move, saying, “ He for one would 
not fiy from the strangers,^ or of his own will bring disgrace 
upon Sparta.” It had happened that he was absent from the 
former conference of the captains; ^ and so what was now taking 
place astonished him. Pausanias and Euryanax^ thought it a 
monstrous thing that Amompharetus would not hearken to 
them; but considered that it would be yet more monstrous, if, 
when he was so minded, they were to leave the Pitanates to 
their fate; seeing that, if they forsook them to keep their agree- 
ment with the other Greeks, Amompharetus and those with 
him might perish- On this account, therefore, they kept the 
Lacedaemonian force in its place, and made every endeavour 
to persuade Amompharetus that be was wrong to act as he was 
doing. 

54- Whife the Spartans TOre engaged in these efforts to tuni 
Amompharetus—^ miiy man unking to retreat either in 
their own army or in i^t of the Tegeans — ^thc Athenkns on 
their side did as follows. Knowing that it was the Spartan 
temper to say one thing and do anoth®-,^ they remained quiet 
in their station imtii Sie army began to retreat, when they 
despatched a horseman to sec whether the Spartans really meant 
to set forth, or whether after all they had no intention of moving. 
The horseman was also to ask Pairsanias what he wished the 
Athenians to do. 

55. The herald on hk arrival found the Laceds^onians 
drawn up m their old positimi, and their leaders quazxeHii^ 
with 01^ another. Pausanbs and Eu^anax had gone on urging 
Amompharetus n<rt: to entkng^ the lives of his men by staying 

^ Vide supra, ch. zx, and infra, ch. 55. 

♦Vwte supra, ch. 51- 

* Enryanax bad been n^ticaied as bavzoig some ^lare m the eoznmand, 
supra, ZQ. 

^ Vide cbs. 6 and 8. 
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behind while the others drew oS, but without succeeding in 
persuading him; until at last the dispute had waxed hot 
betw^n &em just at the moment when the Athenian herald 
arrived. At this point Amompharetus, who was still disputing, 
took up with both his hands a vast rock, and placed it at the 
feet of Pausanias, sa3dng — With this pebble I give my vote 
not to run away from the strangers.” (By “ strangers ” he 
meant barbarians.^) Pausanias, in reply, called him a fool 
and a madman, and, turning to the Athenian herald, who had 
made the inquiries with which he was charged, bade him tell 
his countrymen how he was occupied, and ask them to approach 
nearer, and retreat or not according to the movements of the 
Spmtans. 

56. So the herald went back to the Athenians; and the 
Spartans continued to dispute till morning began to dawn upon 
them. Ihen Pausanias, who as yet had not moved, gave the 
signal for retreat — expecting (and rightly, as the event proved) 
that Amompbaretus, when he saw the rest of the I-acedaemonians 
in motion, would be imwilling to be left behind. No sooner was 
the signal given, than all the army except the Fitanates began 
their march, and retreated along the line of the hills; the 
T^eans accompanying them. Ihe Athenians likewise set oiOF 
in good order, but proceeded by a different way from the Lace- 
daemonians. Fcir while the latter dung to the hilly ground and 
the skirts of Mount Cithaeron, on account of the fear which they 
entertained of the enemy’s horse, the former betook themselves 
to the low country and marched through the plain. 

57. As for Amompharetca, at first he did not believe that 
Pausanias would really dare to leave him behind; he therefore 
remained firm in his resolve to keep his men at their post; 
when, however, Pausanias and his troops were now some way 
off, Ammnpharetus, thinking himself forsaken in good earnest, 
ordered his band to take their arms, and led them at a walk 
towards the main army. Now the army was waiting for them 
at a distance of about ten fortoi^, having halted upon the river 
Hobeis at a place called Argiopius, where stands a tonple 
dedicated to Eleutinian Cer^. They had stopped here, timt, in 
case Amompharetus and hh band i^Kmld refu^ to quit spot 
where they were drawn up, and should really not stir fixan 
it, they i^ht have it in their pow«: to move back and lend 

assistance. Ammnphaietus, howerar, and his companions 
‘ Vide supra, ch. xr. 
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rejoined the main body; and at the same time the whole mass 
of the barbarian cavalry arrived and began to press hard upon 
them. The horsemen had followed their usuad practice and 
ridden up to the Greek camp, when they discovered that the 
place where the Greeks had b^n posted hitherto was deserted. 
Hereupon they pushed forward without stopping, and, as soon 
as they overtook the enemy, pressed heavily on them. 

58. Mardonius, when he heard that the Greeks had retired 
under cover of the night, and beheld the place, where they bad 
been stationed, empty, called to him Thorax of Larissa,^ and his 
brethren, Eurypylus and Thrasideius, and said— 

“ 0 sons of Aieuas I what will ye say now, when ye see yonder 
place empty? Why, you, who dwell m their neighbourhood, 
told me the Lacedaemonians never fled from battle, but were 
brave beyond all the rest of mankind. Lately, however, you 
yourselves beheld them change their place in the line;* and 
here, as all may see, they have run away during the night. 
Verily, when their turn came to fight with those who are of a 
truth the bravest warriors in ail the world, they showed plainly 
enough that they are men of no worth, who have distinguished 
them^ves amon^ Greeks— mm likewise of no worth at ail. 
However, I can readily excuse you, who, knowing nothing of the | 
Persians, praised these men from your acquaintance with certain ' 
exploits of theirs; but I marvel all the more at Artabazus, that 
he should have been afraid of the Lacedsmonians, and have 
therefore given us so dastardly a counsel, — bidding us, as he 
did, break up our camp, and remove to Thebes, and there allow 
ourselves to be besieged by the Greeks advice whereof I shall 
take care to inform tiae king. But of this tereafter. Now we 
must not allow them to escape us, but must pursue after them 
till we overtake them; and then we must exact vengeance for 
all the wrongs which have been suffered at their hands by the 
Persians.*’ 

59. When he had so spoken, he crossed the Asopus, and led 
the Persians forward at a run directly up^ the track of ti^ 
Greeks, whom he believed to be in actual flight. He could not 
see the Athenians; for, as they had taken the way of the plain, 
they were hidden from his sight by the hills; he ther^ose led 
on bis troofs agalost the Lacedaemonians and the T^ans cmly. 
When the o^nmanders of the other divisions oi the baiharkns 
saw the Persians pursuing the Greeks so hastily, they all forth- 

» Supra, ch, I. * Supra, ch. 47. » SujHa, ch. 41. 
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with seized their standards, and hurried after at their best speed 
in great disorder and disarray. On they went with loud shouts 
and in a wild rout, thinking to swallow up the runaways. 

60. Meanwhile Pausanias had sent a horseman to the 
Athenians, at the time when the cavalry first fell upon him, 
with this message: — 

** Men of Athens! now that the great struggle has come, 
which is to decide the freedom or the slavery of Greece, we 
twain, In.cedaemonians and Athenians, are deserted by all the 
other allies, who have fled away from us during the past night. 
Nevertheless, we are resolved what to do — ^we must endeavour, 
as best we may, to defend ourselves and to succour one another. 
Now, had the horse fallen upon you first, we ourselves with the 
Tegeans (who remain faithful to the Greek cause) would have 
been bound to render you assistance against them. As, however, 
the entire body has advanced upon us, 'tis your place to come to 
our aid, sore pressed as we are by the enemy. Should you 
yourselves be so straitened that you cannot come, at least send 
us your archers, and be sure you will earn our gratitude. We 
acknowledge that throughout this whole war there has been no 
zeal to be compared to yours — we therefore doubt not that you 
will do us this service.” 

61. The Athenians, as soon as they received this message, 
were anxious to go to the aid of the Spartans, and to help them 
to the uttermost of their power; but, as they were upon the 
march, the Greeks on the king's side, whose place in the line 
had been opposite theirs, fell upon them, and so harassed them 
by their attacks that it was not possible for them to give the 
succour they desired. Accordingly, the Lacedaemonians, and the 
T^eans — ^whom nothing could induce to quit their side — ^were 
left alone to resist the Persians. Including the light-armed, the 
number of the former was 50,000; while that of the Tegeans 
was 3000. Now, therefore, as they were about to engage with 
Mardonius and Ihe troops under him, they made ready to offer 
sacrifice. The victims, however, for some time were not favour- 
able; and, durii^ the dday, many fell on the Spartan side, and 
a stffl greater number were wounded. For the Persians h^ 
made a rampart of fiheir wicker shields,^ and shot from behind 
them such clouds of arrows, that the Spartans were sbrefy 
distressed. The victims continued uninx)pitious; till at last 

^ The wicker shield used by the Persiaiis seems to have been a(k>pted 
t:om the Assyrians 
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Pausanias raised his eyes to the Heraeum of the Plataeans^ and 
calling the goddess to his aid, besought her not to disappoint 
the hopes of the Greeks. 

62. As he offered his prayer, the Tegeans, advancing before 
the rest, rushed forw^ard against the enemy; and the Lacedse- 
monians, who had obtained favourable omens the moment that 
Pausanias prayed, at length, after their long delay, advanced to 
the attack; while the Persians, on their side, left shooting, 
and prepared to meet them. And first the combat was at the 
wicker shields. Afterwards, when these were swept down, a 
fierce contest took place by the side of the temple of Ceres, 
which lasted long, and ended in a hand-to-hand struggle. The 
barbarians many times seized hold of the Greek spears and 
brake them; for in boldness and warlike spirit the Persians 
were not a whit inferior to the Greeks; but they were without 
bucklers,^ untrained, and far below the enemy in respect of skill 
in arms. Sometimes singly, sometimes in bodies of ten, now 
fewer and now more in number, they dashed forward upon the 
Spartan ranks, and so perished. 

63. The fight went most against the Greeks, where Mar- 
donius, mounted upon a white horse, and surrounded by the 
bravest of all the Persians, the thousand picked men,® fought 
in person. So long as Mardonius was alive, this body resisted 
aH attacks, and, while they defended their own lives, struck 
down no small number of Spartans; but after Mardonius fell, 
and the troops with him, which were the main strength of the 
army, perished, the remainder yielded to the Lacedsemonians, 
and took to fl%ht. Their light clothing, and want of bucklers, 
were of the greatest hurt to them: for they had to ttmtend 
against men heavily armed, while they themsdves were without 
any such defence. 

64. Then was the warning of the orade fulfilled; and the 
vengeance which was due to the Spartans for the slaughter of 
Leonidas was paid them by Mardonius — ^then too did Pausanias, 
the son of Qeombrotus, and grandson of Anaxandridas (I omit 
to recoimt his other ancestors, since they are the same with 
those of Leonidas), win a victory exceedmg in glory all those 
to which our knowkc^e extends. Mardonius was slain by 
Admn&tus, a man famous in Sparta— the same who in tite 
Messenian war, which came after the struggle against ti^ 

1 The shields of the Persians were useless for close ccanhat. 

* vii 40 and viiL xis* 
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Medes, fought a battle near Stenyd^nis with but three hundred 
men against the whole force of the Messenians, and himself 
perished^ and the three hundred with him. 

65. The Persians, as soon as they were put to flight by the 
Lacedaemonians, ran hastily away, without preserving any order, 
and took refuge in their own camp, within the wooden defence 
which they had raised in the Theban territory.^ It is a mauirel 
to me how it came to pass, that although the battle was fought 
quite close to the grove of Ceres, yet not a single Persian 
appears to have died on the sacred soil, nor even to have set 
foot upon it, while round about the precinct, in the unconse- 
crated ground, great numbers perished. I imagme — if it is 
lawful, in matters which concern the gods, to imagine anything 
— ^that the goddess herself kept them out, because they had 
burnt her dwelling at Eleusis, Such, then, was the issue of 
this battle. 

66. Artabazus, the son of Phamaces, who had disapproved 
from the first of the king’s leaving Mardonius behind him, and 
had made great endeavours, but all in vain, to dissuade Max- 
donius from risking a battle,* when he found that the latter was 
bent on acting otherwise than he wished, did as follows. He 
had a force under his orders which was far from inconsiderable, 
amounting, as it did, to near forty thousand men. Being well 
aware, therefore, how the battle was likely to go, as soon as the 
two armies began to fight, he led his soldiers forward in an 
orderly array, bidding fiiem one and all proceed at the same 
pace, and follow him with such celerity as they should observe 
hnn to use. Having issued these commands, he pretended to 
lead them to the battle. But when, advancing before his army, 
he saw that the Persians were already in flight, instead of 
keeping the same order, he wheeled his troops suddenly roimd, 
and b^t a retreat; nor did he even seek shelter within the 
palisade or behind the walls of Thebes, but hurried on into 
Phods, wishing to make his way to the Hellespont with all 
possible speed. Sudi accordingly was the course which these 
Persians took. 

67. As for the Grades upon the king’s side, while mc^t dt 
them played the coward purj^sely, the Boeotians, on the con- 
trary, had a long struggle with ihe Athenians. Those of the 
Thebans who were attached to the Medes, displayed ^peciaHy 
no little zeal; far from playii^ the coward, tibey fought with 

* Supra, ch. 15. * Supra, ch. 4s. 
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sach fury that three hundred of the best and bravest among 
them were slain by the Athenians in this passage of arms. But 
at last they too were routed, and fled away — ^not, however, in 
the same direction as the Persians and the crowd of allies, who, 
having taken no part in the battle, ran off without striking a 
blow — but to the city of Thebes. 

68. To me it shows very clearly how completely the rest of 
the barbarians were dependent upon the Persian troops, that 
here they all fled at once, without ever coming to blows with 
the enemy, merely because they saw the Persians running away. 
And so it came to pass that the whole army took to flight, ex- 
cept only the horse, both Persian and Boeotian. These did good 
service to the fl3dng foot-men, by advancing dose to the enemy, 
and separating between the Greeks and their own fugitives. 

69. The victors however pressed on, pursuing and slaying the 
remnant of the king’s army. 

Meantime, while the flight contmued, tidings reached the 
Greeks who were drawn up round the Heraeum,^ and so were 
absent from the battle, that the fight was b^n, and that 
Pausanias was gaming the victory. Hearing this, they rushed 
forward without any order, the Corinthians taking the upper 
road across the skirts of Cithaeron and the hills, which led 
straight to the temple of Ceres; while the Megarians and 
Phiiasians followed Ae level route through the plain. These 
last had almost reached the enemy, when the Theban horse 
espied them, and, observ^ their disarray, despatched against 
them the ^uadron of whi<i Asopodorus, the son Timander, 
was captain. Asopodorus charged them with such effect that 
he left six hundred of their number dead upon the plain, and, 
pursuing the rest, compelled them to seek shelter in Citl^ron. 
So these men perished without honour. 

70. The Persians, and the multitude with them, who fled to 
the wooden fortress, were able to ascend into the towers before 
the Lacedsemonians came up. Thus placed, they proceeded to 
strengthen the defences as well as they could; and when the 
Lacedaemonians arrived, a sharp fight took place at the rampart. 
So long as the Athmans were away, the barbarians kept off 
their assailants, mi had much the b^t of the combat, since the 
Lacedaemonians were unskilled in the attack of walled jdaces:® 

1 ch. 52. 

* The inability to conduct si^s is one of the most strildng features ©f the 
Spartan military character. The Athenian skill ccmtrasted lemarkabfy 
with the Spartan ineMdency* 
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but on the aixival of the Athenians, a more violent assault was 
made, and the wall was for a long time attacked with fury. In 
the end the valour of the Athenians and their perseverance pre- 
vailed — they gained the top of the wall, and, breaking a breach 
through it, enabled the Greeks to pour in. The first to enter 
here were the Tegeans, and they it was who plundered the tent 
of Mardonius; where among other booty they found the manger 
from which his horses ate, all made of solid brass, and well 
worth looking at. Ihis manger was given by the Tegeans to 
the temple of Minerva Alea, while the remainder of their booty 
was brought into the common stock of the Greeks. As soon as 
the wall was broken down, the barbarians no longer kept 
tc^ether in any array, nor was there one among them who 
thought of making further resistance — in good tru^, they were 
all half dead wifihi fright, huddled as so many thousands were 
into so narrow and confined a space. With such tameness did 
they submit to be slaughtered by the Greeks, that of the 
300,000 men who composed the army-^mitti^ the 40,000 
by whom Artabazus was accompanied in his flight — ^no more 
than 3000 outlived the battle. Of the Lacedaemonians from 
Sparta there perished in this combat ninety-one; of the Tegeans, 
sixteen; of Ihe Athenians, fifty-two. 

71. On the side of the barbarians, the greatest courage was 
manifested, among the foot-soldiers, by the Persians; among 
the horse, by the Sacse; while Mardonius himself, as a man, 
bore off the palm from the rest. Among the Greeks, the Athe- 
nians and the Tegeans fought well; but the prowess shown by 
the Lacedaemonians was beyond either. Of this I have but one 
proof to offer— since all the three nations overthrew the force 
oi^posed to them — and that is, that the Lacedaemonians fought 
and conquered the best troops. The bravest man by far on that 
day was, in my judgment, Aristodimus — ^tl^ same who alone 
escaped from the slaughter of the three hundred at Thermopylae, 
and who on that account had endured disgrace and reproach:^ 
next to him were PosiddniiK, PhSocyon, and Amompharetus tte 
Spartan. The Spartans, however, who took part in the fight, 
when the question of ** who had distinguished himself most,' ' 
came to be talked ov^ amor^ them, decided — “ that Aristo- 
d6mus, who, on account the blame which attached to him, 
had manifestly courted death, and had therefore Mt his place in 
the line and behaved like a madman, had done of a truth very 
* Supra, viL 229-231. 
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notable deeds; but that Posidonius, who, with no such desire to 
lose his life, ^d quitted himself no less gallantly, was by so 
much a braver man than he.” Perchance, however, it was envy 
that made them speak after this sort. Of those whom I have 
named above as slain in this battle, all, save and except Aristo- 
demus, received public honours: Aristodemus alone had no 
honours, because he courted death for the reason which I have 
mentioned. 

72. These then were the most distinguished of those who 
fought at Platsea. As for Callicrates, — ^the most beautiful man, 
not among the Spartans only, but in the whole Greek camp, — 
he was not killed in the battle; for it was while Pausanias was 
still consulting the victims, that as he sat in his proper place 
in the line, an arrow struck him on the side. While his com- 
rades advanced to the fight, he was borne out of the ranks, very 
loath to die, as he showed by the words which he addressed to 
Arimnestus, one of the Plataeans; — “ I grieve,” said he, “ not 
because I have to die for my country, but because I have not 
lifted my arm against the enemy, nor done any deed worthy of 
me, mudb. as I have desired to adiieve something.” 

73. The Athenian who is said to have distinguished himself 
the most was Sophanes, the son of Eutychides, of the Deceleian 
canton. The men of this canton, once upon a time, did a deed, 
which (as the Athenians themselves confess) has ever since been 
serviceable to them. When the Tjndaridae, in days of yore, in- 
vaited Attica with a mighty army to recover Heien,^ and, not 
being abfe to find out whither sb& had been carried, desolated 
the cantons, — at this time, they say, the Deceleians (or Decehis 
himself, according to some), displeased at the rudeness of 
Theseus, and fearir^ that the whole territory would suffer, dis- 
covered everything to the enemy, and even showed them the 
way to Aphidnae, which Titacus, a native of the place, betrayed 
into their hands. As a reward for this action, Sparta has always, 

^ Pirithoiis and Theseus resolved to wed daughters of Jove, and to hei^ 
one another. They had heard of the besoity of Hel^ though she was no 
more than seven years old, and went to Sparta to carry her ofi. There 
they found her dancing in t^ple of Diana Qrthia. Having seized her 
smA borne her away, mey cast lots whose she should be, and Ti^set:^ was 
the wixmer. So he brot^ht Helen to Attica, and secreted her at Aphidbae» 
giving her in charge to his friend i^hidnus^^ and his mother iSthra. Theseus 
thm accompanied Phithc^ into 'Diesprotia, to obtain PersephonS mr him. 
Meanwhile the Diosctd had coUecm a vast host, and invaded Attiea» 
where they soi]^t everywhere for their sister. At length her hiding-place 
was pdmtted out to th^; and they laid siege to Aphidns, and havmg 
tsdoen it, recovered H^en, aiid made ^thra pdsoaer. 
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from that time to the present, allowed the Deceleians to be free 
from all dues, and to have seats of honour at their festivals; 
and hence too, in the war which took place many years after 
these events between the Peloponnesians and the Athenians, 
the Lacedsemonians, while they laid waste all the rest of Attica, 
spared the lands of the Deceleians. 

74. Of this canton was Sophanes, the Athenian, who most 
distinguished himself in the battle. Two stories are told con- 
cerning him: according to the one, he wore an iron anchor, 
fastened to the belt winch secured his breastplate by a brazen 
chain; and this, when he came near the enemy, he threw out; 
to die intent tihkt, when they made their charge, it* might be 
impossible for him to be driven from his post: as soon, however, 
as the enemy fled, his wont was to take up his anchor and join 
the pursuit. Such, then, is one of the said stories. The other, 
whidx is contradictory to the first, relates that Sophanes, instead 
of having an iron anchor fastened to his breasiplate, bore the 
device of an anchor upon his shield,^ which he never allowed to 
rest, but made to run round continually. 

75. Another glorious deed was likewise performed by this 
same Sophanes. At the time when the Athenians were laying 
siege to Egina, he took up the diallenge of Eurybates the 
Ai^ve, a winner of the Pentathlum, and slew him.^ The fate 
of Sdphanes in after times was the following: he was leader 
of an Athenian army in conjunction with Leagnis, the son of 
Glaucon, and in a battle with the Edonians near Datum,® about 
the gold-mines there, he was slain, after displaying uncommon 
bravery. 

76. As soon as the Greeks at PlatM had overthrown the bar- 
barians, a wmnan came over to them from the enemy. She was 
one of the concubines of Pharandates, the son of Teaspes, a 
Pers^; and when she heard that the Persians were all shm 
and that the Gre^ had carried the day, forthwith she adorned 
herself and her maMs with many golden ornaments, and with 
the bravest of the apparel that she had brought with her, and, 
alighting from hsr fitter, came forward to the Lacedaemonians, 
ere the work of slauj^ter was well over. When she saw that 

^ Devices upoa diieids were in nse anKXig the Gredcs from very ear^T 
tim^ 

* Supra, vl. 92. 

* The battle here mentioned was iou|^t abont the year b.c. xai 
occasion of the first attempt which the Athenians made to cohmi^ Amph^ 
polis. 
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all tiie orders were given by Pausanias, with whose name and 
country she was weS acquainted, as she had oftentimes heard 
tell of them, she knew who he must be; wherefore she embra^ 
his knees, and said — 

king of Sparta! save thy suppliant from the slavery 
that awaits the captive. Already I am beholden to thee for 
one service — ^the slaughter of these men, wretches who had no 
regard either for gods or angels. I am by birth a Coan, the 
daughter of H6g8toridas, son of Ant^ras. The Persian seized 
me by force in Cos, and kept me against my will." 

** Lady,” answered Pausanias, “ fear nothing: as a suppEmit 
thou art safe — ^and still more, if thou hast spoken tni&, and 
HegStoridas of Cos is thy father— for he is bound to me by 
closer ties of friendship than any other man in those regions.” 

When he had thus spoken, Pausanias placed the woman in 
the charge of some of the Ephors who were present, and after- 
wards sent her to Egina, whither she had a desire to go. 

77. About the time of this woman’s coming, the Mantineans 
arrived upon the field, and found that all was over, and that it 
was too late to take any part in the battle. Greatly distressed 
hereat, they declared themselves to deserve a fine, as la^arts; 
after whidi, learning that a portion of the Medes had fled away 
under Artabazus, they were anxious to go after them as far as 

i^lhessaly. The Lacedaemonians however would not suffer the 
pursuit; so zetumed a^in to their own land, and sent the 
kad^ of their army into banishment. So<m after the Manti- 
neans, the Ekans lilmwise arrived, and idiowed the same sorrow; 

, after which they too returned home, and bani^ed didr kadeis. 
But enough concerning the^ naticms. 

78, There was a man at Plataea among the troops of Ihe 
Eginetans, whose name was Lampon; he wais the son of 
P^eas, and a person of the first among his countrymen. 
Now this Lampon went about this same time to Pausanias, ami 
counselkd him to do a deed of exceeding wickedness. “ Son of 
Ckombrotus,” he said very earnestly, “ what thou hast aIrKuiy 
done is passing great and gkrious. By the kvour of H^ven 
thou hast sav^ Greece, and gained a renown beyond all the 
Gredks of whom we have any knowkdge. Now then so finish 
thy work, that thine own ^me may be increai^d thereby, and 
that henceforth barbarians may fear to a}immt outrs^es tm the 
Grecians. When Leonidas was slain at Thermopylae, Xerxes 
and Mardonius commanded that he ^uld be beheaded and 

n4o6 L 
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crucified.^ Do thou the Kke at this time by Mardonius, and 
thou wilt have gloiy in Sparta, and likewise through the whole 
of Greece, For, by hanging him upon a cross, thou wilt avenge 
Leonidas, who was thy father’s brother.” 

79. Thus spake Lampon, thinking to please Pausanias; but 
Pausanias answered him— ‘ My Eginetan friend, for thy fore-- 
sight and thy friendliness I am much beholden to thee: but the 
counsel which thou hast offered is not good. First hast thou 
lifted me up to the skies, by thy praise of my country and my 
achievement; and then thou hast cast me down to the ground, 
by Mdding me maltreat the dead, and sa^^g that thus I shall 
raise myself in men’s esteem. Such domgs befit barbarians 
rather ^an Greeks; and even in barbarians we detest them, 
(hi such tenns then I could not wish to please the Eginetans, 
nor those who think as they think — enough for me to gain the 
approval of my own counti^en, by righteous deeds as well as 
by righteous words. Leonidas, whom thou wouldst have me 
avenge, is, I maintain, abundantly avenged already. Surely the; 
countless lives here taken are enough to avenge not him onlyj 
but all those who f eh at Thermopylae. Come not thou before me 
again wirii such a speech, nor wi^ such counsel; and thank my 
forbearance that thou art not now punished.” Then Lampon,; 
having received this answer, departed, and went his way. 

80. After this Pausanias caused proclamation to be made^J 
that no one should lay hands on the booty, but that the Heloti: 
diould collect it and bring it all to one place. So the Hebt$ 
went and spread themselves through the camp, wherein were; 
found many tents richly adorned with furniture of gold and' 
silver, many couches covered with plates of the same, and 
many golden bowls, goblets, and other drinking-vessels. On tbe 
carriages were bags containing silver and golden kettles; and 
the bod^ of the slain fum^ed bracelets and chains, and 

f scymitars with golden ornaments— not to mention embroidered 
apparel, of wbidii no one made any account. Tbe Helots at! 
this time stole many liiiigs of much value, which they sold in 
after times to the Eginetans; however, they brought in likewise 
no small quantity, chiefly such things as it was not possible for: 
them to hide. And this mis the beginning of the great wealth , 
of the Eginetans, wlm bought Ihe goM the Helots as if it had ' 

been mere brass.* 

^ Supra, vii. 238. - 

* This igttcarance of the helots has been well csompat^ to ebss^: ©f the i 
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81. When all the booty had been brought together, a tenth of 
the whole was set apart for the Delphian god; and hence was 
made the golden tripod which stands on the bronze serpent with 
the three heads, quite close to the aitar.^ Portions were also 
set apart for the gods of Olympia, and of the Isthmus; from 
which were made, in the one case, a bronze Jupiter ten cubits 
high ; and in the other, a bronze Neptune of seven cubits. After 
this, the rest of the spoil was divided among the soldiers, each 
of whom received less or more according to his deserts; and in 
this way was a distribution made of the Persian concubines, of 
the gold, tb& silver, the beasts of burthen, and ail the other 
valuables. What special gifts were presented to those who bad 
most distinguished themselves in the battle, I do not find men- 
tioned by any one; ^ but I should suppose that they must have 
had some gifts beyond the others. As for Pausanias, the por- 
tion which was set apart for him consisted of ten specimens of 
each kind of thing — women, horses, talents, camels, or whatever 
else there was in the spoil. 

82. It is said that riie following circumstance happened like- 
wise at this time. Xerxes, when he fled away out of Greece, 
left his war-tent with Mardonius: ® when Pausanias, fherefore, 
saw the tent with its adornments of gold and silver, and its 
hangings of divers colours, he gave commandment to the bakers 
and the cooks to make him r^dy a banquet in such fashion as 
was their wont for Mardonius. Then they made ready as they 
were biddoj; and Pausanias, beholding the couches of gold and 
silver daintily decked out with ibeir rich covertures, and the 
tables of gold and silver laid, and the feast itself prepared with 
all magnificence, was astonished at Ibe good things which were 
set before him, and, being in a pleasant mood, gave command- 
ment to his own followers to make ready a Spartan supper. 
When the suppers were both served, and it was apparent how 

Swiss after the battle of. Graiisbn, when, according to Philippe de Coxnines 
th^ ** ne CQxmurent ks biens qu’ 0 s eurent en lenrs mains . . . ilymeut 
qui vendirent pBJxdc quantity de plats et d*escueUes d'argeni, pour fkox 
grands blancs la pito, cui^ns que ce fust estaing ” (M 4 moires» v. 2). 

^ Upon tMs trq>od Pausanias placed the inscciption which was one of 
the hist iadica^jns of his ambitious aisB: — 

** Pausanias, Grecia’s efaie:^ the Mede overthrew. 

And gave Apollo that which here ye view.” 

* This is cme of the very few passages of his History in which Herodotus 
seems to imjdy that he consulted authors in compiling it. For the most part 
he derives ^ materials from personal observation and inquiry. 

* The capture of this tent was commemorated at Athens by the erectiem 
d a building in imitation of It. This was the Odeum. 
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vast a difference lay between the two, Pausanias laughed, and 
sent his servants to call to him the Greek generals. On their 
coming, he pointed to the two boards, and said: — 

‘‘ I sent for yon, 0 Greeks, to show you the folly of this 
Median captain, who, when he enjoyed such fare as tihis, must 
needs come here to rob us of our penury.” 

Such, it is said, were the words of Pausanias to the Grecian 
generals. 

S3. During many years afterwards, the Plataeans used often 
to fed upon the field of battle conceded treasures of gold, and 
silver, and other vduables. More recently they likewise made 
discovery of the following: the flesh having all fallen away from 
the bodies of the dead, and their bones having been gathered 
together into one place, the Plataeans found a skull without any 
seam, made entirely of a single bone; likewise a jaw, both the 
upper bone and the under, wherein all the teeth, front and 
back, were joined together and made of one bone; also, the 
skeleton of a man not less than five cubits in height. 

84. The body of Mardonius disappeared the day after the 
battle; but who it was that stole it away I cannot say with 
certainty. I have heard tell of a number of persons, and those 
too of m^y different nations, who are said to have given him 
burial; and I know that many have received large sums on this 
score from Artontes the son of Mardonius: but I cannot dis- 
cover with any certainty which of them it was who really took 
the body away, and buried it. Among others, Dionysophanes, 
an Ephesian, is rumoured to have been the actual person. 

85. The Greeks, after sharii^ the booty upon the field of 
Platsea, proceeded to bury their own dead, e^ nation apart 
from the rest. The Lacedsemonians made three graves; in one 
they buried their youths, among whom were Posidonius, Amom- 

' photos, Philo<yon, and,CMicrates;-— in another, the rest of 
the Spartans; and in the third, the Helots. Such was their 
mode of burM. The Tegeans buried all their dead in a single 
grave; as likewise did the Ath^iians theirs, and the Megarians 
and Phliasians those who were slain by the horse. These 
graves, then, had bodies buried in them: as for the other tomt^ 
which are to be ^n at Plataea, they were raised, as I under- 
stand, by the Greeks whose troops took no part in the battle; 
and who, being ashamed of themselves, erected empty barrows 
upon the field, to obtain credit with those who should come 
after them. Among others^ the Eginetans have a grav^ tiberei, i 
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which goes by their name; but which, as I leam, was made ten 
years later by Cleades, the son of Autodicus, a Platasan, at the 
request of the Eginetans, whose agent he was. 

86. After the Greeks had buried their dead at Plataea, they 
presently held a council, whereat it was resolved to make war 
upon Thebes, and to require that those who had joined die 
Medes should be delivered mto their hands. Two men, who 
had been the chief leaders on the occasion, were especially 
named — ^to wit, Timagenidas and Attaginus.^ If the Thebans 
should refuse to give these men up, it was determined to lay 
siege to their city, and never stir from before it till it should 
surrender. After this resolve, tiie army marched upon Thebes; 
and having demanded the men, and been refused, b^an the 
siege, laying waste the country ^ around, and making assaults 
upon the wall in divers places. 

87. When twenty days were gone by, and the violence of 
the Greeks did not slacken, Timagenidas thus bespake his 
countrymen — 

“ Ye men of Thebes, since the Greeks have so decreed, that 
they will never desist from the siege till either they take Thebes 
or we are delivered to them, we would not that the land of 
Boeotia should suffer any longer on our behalf. If it be money 
that they in truth desire, and their demand of us be no more 
than a pretext, let money from the treasury of the state be 
given them; for the state, and not we alone, embraced the 1 
cause of the Medes. If, however, they really want our persons, 
and on that account press this si^, we axe i^y to be delivered 
to them and to stand our trial.” 

The Thebans thought this offer very right and seasonabk; 
wl^refore they despat<hed a herald without any delay to Pau- 
sanias, and told him they were willing to deliver up the men. 

88. As soon as an agreement had been concluded upon these 
terms. Attains made his escape from the city; his sons, how- 
ever, were surrendered in his place; but Pausanias refund to 
hold them giulty, since children (he said) could have had no 
j^rt in such an offence. The rest of those whom the Thdbans 
gave up had expected to obtain a trial, and in that case tl^ 
trust was to e^pe by means of bribay; but Pausanias, afr;^ 
of thfe, dismissed at once the whole army of allies, and took the 
men wiffi him to Corinth, where he slew them alL Sudi were 
the events which lm.ppened at Plataea and at Thebes* 

^ Supra, chs. 15 and 38* 
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89. Artabazus, the son of Phamaces, who fled away from 
Platsea, was soon far sped on his journey. When he reached 
piessaly, the inhabitants received him hospitably, and made 
inquiries of him concerning the rest of the anny, since they 
were still altogether ignorant of what had taken place at 
Plataea: whereupon the Persian, knowing well that, if he told 
them the truth, he would run great risk of perishing himsek 
together with his whole army-— for if the facts were once blazoned 
abroad, all who learnt them would be sure to fall upon him— 
the Persian, I say, considering this, as he had before kept all 
secret from the Phocians, so now answered the Thessalians after 
the following fashion: — 

“ I myself, Thessalians, am hastening, as ye see, into Thrace- 
and I am fain to use all possible despatch, as I am sent with 
this force on special business from the main army. Mardonius 
and his host are close behind me, and may be looked for shortly. 
When he comes, receive him as ye have received me, and show 
him every kindness. Be sure ye will never hereafter regret it 
if ye so do/^ * 

With these words he took his departure, and marched his 
troops at their best speed through Thessaly and Macedon 
straight upon Thrace, following the inland route, which was the 
shortest, and, in good truth, using all possible despatch. He 
himself succeeded in reaching Byzantium; but a great part of 
his army perished upon the road— many being cut to pieces by 
the Thracians, and others dying from hunger and excess of toil. 
From Byzantium Artabazus set sail, and crossed the strait; re- 
turning into Asia in the manner which has been here described. 

90. On the same day that Ihe blow was struck at Plataea, 
another defeat befell the Persians at Myc^6 in Ionia. While 
the Greek fleet under Leotychides the Lacedaemonian was still 
lyh^ inactive at Delos, there arrived at that place an emhassf , 
from Samos, consisting of three men, Lampon the son of ^ 
Thrasydes, Athenagoras the son of Archestratidas, and Heggsi- 
stratus the son of Aristagaras. The Samians had sent them 
secretly, concealing their departure both from the Persians and 
from their own tyrant Theomestor, the son of Androdamas, 
whom the Persians had made ruler of Samos.^ When the am- 
bassadors came before the Greek captains H%€sistratas took 
the word, and urged th^ with many and various argument^: 
sayii^, that the lonians only needed to see ttem arrive mi 

* The reason of this vrss gw^ via. 85, 
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order to revolt froro the Persians; and that the Persians would 
never abide their coming; or if they did, *twould be to offer 
them the finest booty that they could anywhere expect to 
gain; ” while at the same time he made appeal to the gods of 
their common worship, and besought them to deliver from 
bondage a Grecian race, and withal to drive back the barbarians, 

“ This,” he said, “ might very easily be done, for the Persian 
ships were bad sailers, and fax from a match for theirs; ” adding, 
moreover, " that if there was any suspicion lest the Samians 
intended to deal treacherously, they were themselves ready to 
become hostages, and to return on board the ships of tibieir 
allies to Asia.” 

91. When the Samian stranger continued importunately be- 
seeching him, Leotychides, either because he wanted an omen, 
or by a mere chance, as God guided him, asked the man — 
“Samian stranger 1 prithee, tell me thy name?” “H^&i- 
stratus (army-leader),” answered the other, and might have said 
more, but Leotychides stopped him by exclaiming — “ I accept, 
O SaimanI the omen which thy name affords. Only, before 
thou goest back, swear to us, thyself and fiby brother-envoys, 
that ^e Samians will indeed be our warm friends and allies.”, 

92. No sooner had he tiius spoken than he proceeded to hurry 
forward tdie business. The Samians pledged their faith upon 
the spot; and oaths of alliance were exchanged between them 
and the Greeks. This done, two of the amtessadors forthwith^ 
sailed away; as for H%esistratus, Leotychides kept him to 
accompany his own fleet, for he considered his name to be a 
good omen. The Greeks abode where they were that day, and 
on the morrow sacrificed, and found the victims favourable. 
Their soothsayer was Ddphonus, the son of EvSnius, a man of 
Apolionia — mean the Apoflonia which lies upon the Ionian 
Gulf. 

93. A strange thing happ^ed to this man’s father, Ev^us. 
The Apolloniats have a ficKh of sheep sacred to the sun. Durii^ 
the day-time these sheep graze along the banks of the riv©r 
whidi flows from Mount Lacmon through their territory and 
anptifes itsdf into the sea by the port of Oricus;^ while at night 
they are guarded by the ridbest and noblest of the citizens, who 
are chosen to serve the office, and who keep the watch eadi for 
one year. Now the Apolloniats set great store by these sheep, 
on account of an oracle which they receive concerning them. 

^ The geogr^hy of Hecodoti^ ib here scHsewhat at fatUt. 
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The place where they are folded at night is a cavern, a long way 
from the town. Here it happened that Ev^nius, when he was 
chosen to keep the watch, by some accident fell asleep upon his 
guard; and while he slept, the cave was entered by wolves, 
whichdestro3redsomesixty of the flock under his care. EvSnius, 
when he woke and found what had occurred, kept silence about 
it and told no one; for he thought to buy other sheep and put 
them in the place of the slain. But the matter came to the 
ears of the Apolloniats, who forthwith brought Ev^nius to trial, 
and condemned him to lose his eyes, because he had gone to 
sleep upon his post. Now when Evenius was blinded, straight- 
way the sheep had no young, and ^e land ceased to bear its 
wonted harvests. Then the Apolloniats sent to Dodona, and to 
Delphi, and asked the prophets, what had caused the woes which 
so afficted them. The answer which they received was this— 

The woes were come for Evenius, the guardian of the sacred 
sheep, whom the Apolloniats had wrongfully deprived of sight. 
They (the gods) had themselves sent the wolves; nor would 
they ever cease to exact vengeance for Evenius, the Apol- 
loniats made him whatever atonement he liked to ask. When 
thjis was paid, they would likewise give him a gift, which would 
make many men call him blessed.” 

94, Such was the tenor of the prophecies. The Apolloniats 
kept them dose, but changed some of their dtizens to go and 
m^e terms with Evenius ; and these men managed the business 
for them in the way which I will now describe. They found 
Ev6nius sitting upon a bench, and, approaching him, they sat 
down by his side, and began to talk: at first they spoke of quite 
other matters, but in the end they mentioned his misfortune, and 
offered him ^eir condolence. Having thus beguiled him, at 
last th^ put the question — ‘‘ What atonement would he desire, 
if the Apolloniats were willing to make him satisfaction for the 
wrong which they had done to him? ” Hereupon Ev^us, who 
had not heard of the orade, made answer — If I were given the i 
lands cf this man and that—” (here he named the two mm 
whoin he knew to have tte finest farms in Apollcxnia), and 
likewise the house of thfe other (and here he mentioned the ■ 
house which he knew to be the handsomest in the town), “ 1 1 
would, when master of these, be quite content, and my wrath { 
would cease altogether.” As soon as EvSnius had thus spoken, ’ 
the men who sat by hm rejoined — “ Ev&iius, the Apolloniats } 
give thee the atonemeut which thou hast d^ired, according to ; 
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the bidding of the oracles.” Then Evenius understood the whole 
matter, and was enraged that they had deceived him so; but the 
Apolloniats bought the farms from their owners, and gave 
Evenius what he had chosen. After this was done, straightway 
Evenius had the gift of prophecy, insomuch that he b^ame a 
famous man in Greece. 

95. Deiphonus, the son of this EvSnius, had accompanied the 
Corinthians, and was soothsayer, as I said before, to the Gr^k 
armament. One account, however, which I have heard, declares 
that he was not really the son of this man, but only took the 
name, and then went about Greece and let out his services for 
hire, 

96. The Greeks, as soon as the victims were favourable, put 
to sea, and sailed across from Delos to Samos. Arriving off 
Calami, a place upon the Samian coast, they brought the fleet 
to an anchor near the temple of Juno which stands there,^ and 
prepared to engage the Persians by sea.. These latter, however, 
no sooner heard of the approach of the Greeks, than, dismissing 
the Phoenician ships, they sailed away with the remainder to the 
mainiand. For it had been resolved in council not to risk a 
battle, since the Persian fleet was thought to be no match for 
that of the enemy. They fled, therefore, to the main, to be 
under the protection of their land army, which now lay at 
MycaI 4 ,* and consisted of the troops left behind by Xerxes to 
keep guard over Ionia, This was an anny of sixty thousand 
men, under the command of I^ranes, a Pansian of more than 
common beauty and stature. The captains resolved tharefore 
to betake themselves to these troops for defence, to drag their 
ships ashore, and to build a rampart around them, whidi might 
at once protect the fleet, and serve likewise as a place of refuge 
for themselves. 

97. Having so resolved, the commanders put out to sea; and 
passing the temple of Eumenides, arrived at Gseson and 
Scolopoeis, whi<h are in the territory of Mycal6. Here k a 
temple of Eleusinian Ceres, built by Plulistus ^e son of Pasides 
who came to Asia with Neileus the son of Codrus,® what time he 
founds Miletns. At this place they drew the ^ps up cm the 
beadb, and unrounded them with a rampart made of ston^ and 

* Suj^a, m. eo. I understand by this the great temple d Juno near the 
town of Samos. 

* Supra, L 148. MycaM is the modem Ca^ SU Mary^ the promontory 
whk^ runs oat towira &unos. 

* Soi^ L X47- 

11406 
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trunks of trees, cutting do-wn for this purpose all the fruit-trees 
which grew near, and defending the barrier by means of stakes 
firmly planted in the ground. Here they were prepared either 
to win a battle, or undergo a si^e — their thoughts embracing 
both chances. 

98. The Greeks, when they understood that the barbarians 
had fled to the mainland, were sorely vexed at their escape: 
nor could they determine at first what they should do, whether 
they should return home, or proceed to the Hellespont. In the 
end, however, they resolved to do neither, but to make sail for 
the continent. So they made themselves ready for a sea-fight 
by the preparation of boardmg-bridges, and what else was neces- 
sary; provided with which they s^ed to Mycal6. Now when 
they came to the place where the camp was, they found no one 
venture out to meet them, but observed the ships all dragged 
ashore within the barrier, and a strong land-force drawn up in 
battle array upon the beach; Leotychides therefore sailed along 
the shore in his ship, keeping as dose hauled to the land as 
possible, and by the voice of a herald thus addressed the 
lonians: — 

Men of Ionia— ye who can hear me speak — do ye take heed 
to what I say; for the Persians will not understand a word that 
I utter. When we join battle with them, before aught else, 
remember Freedom — ^and next, recollect our watchword, wbkb 
is H6bd, If there be any who hear me not, let those who hear 
report my words to the others.^' 

In ail this Leotychides had the very same design which Iher 
mistodes entertained at Artemisium.^ Either barbarians 
would not know what he had said, and the lonians would be : 
persuaded to revolt from them; or if his words were reported to : 
the former, they would mistrust their Greek soldiers. 

99. After L^tychides had made this address, the Gre^ ^ 
brought their sHps to the land, and, having disembarked^^ j 
array^ themselves for the battle. Vl^en the Persians saw I 
them marshalling their array, and bethought themsdves of ^ 
advice which had been offered to the lonians, their first act warn 1 
to disarm the Samians, whom th^ suspected of complicity wWii | 
the enemy. For it h^ happened htdy that a numb^ of the^j 
Athenians who lingered in Attica, having been made prisoneml 
by the troops of Xerxes, were broug^it to Asia on board j 
b^barian fleet; and these men had b^ ransomed, one and 

^ Supra, viii. 22, end. 
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by the Samians, who sent them back to Athens, well furnished 
with provisions for the way. On this account, as much as on 
any other, the Samians were suspected, as men who had paid 
the ransom of five hundred of the king's enemies. After dis- 
arming them, the Persians next despatched the Milesians to 
guard the paths which lead up into the heights of Mycal^, 
because (they said) the Milesians were well acquainted with 
that region: their true object, however, was to remove them to 
a distance from the camp. In this way the Persians sought to 
secure themselves against such of the lonians as they thought 
likely, if occasion offered, to make rebellion. They then joined 
shield to shield, and so made themselves a breastwork against 
the enemy 

100, The Greeks now, having finished their preparations, 
began to move towards the barbarians; when, lol as they 
advanced, a rumour fiew through the host from one end to the 
other — ^that the Greeks had fought and conquered the army of 
Mardonius in Bceotia. At the same time a herald's wand was 
observed lying upon the beach. Many things prove to me that 
the gods ^e part in the affairs of man. How else, when the 
battles of Mycil 6 and Plataea were about to happen on the self 
same day, ^uld such a rumour have reached the Greeks in 
that region, greatly cheering the whole army, and making them 
more eager than before to risk their lives. 

101. A strange ojincidence too it was, that both the battles 
should have fought near a precinct of Eleusinian Ceres. 
The %ht at Plataea took place, as I said bef<a*e, quite dose 
to one of Ceres' temples; and now the battle at Mycale was 
to be fought hard by another. Rightly, too, did the rumour 
run, that the Greeks with Pausanias Aad gained their victory; 
for the fight at Plataea fell early in the day, whereas that at 
Mycale was towards evening. Tbat the two battles were really 
fought on the same <hiy of the same month became apparent 
when inquiries were made a short time afterwards. Bdore the 
rumour readied them, the Greeks were full of fear, not so mudi 
on thdr own account, as for their countrymen, and for Greece 
herself, lest she diouM be worsted in her struggle with Mar- 
donius. But when the voice fell on them, their fear vamsked, 
and dmiged more vigorously and at a quicker pace. So 
Ihe Greeks and the Imrbarians rushed with like eagerness to the 
fray; for ihe Helkspont and the Islands foimM the pri^ for 
whidi th^ were about to fi^t. 

^ See above^ chapters 6z aiid 6a. 
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102. The Athenians, and the force drawn up with them, who 
formed one half of the army, marched along the shore, where 
the country was low and level; but the way for the Lacedae- 
monians, and the troops with them, lay across hills and a 
torrent-course. Hence, while the Lacedaemonians were effect- 
ing their passage round, the Athenians on the other wing had 
already closed with the enemy. So long as the wicker bucklers 
of tiae Persians continued standing, they made a stout defence, 
and had not even the worst of the batde; but when the Athe- 
nians, and the allies with them, wishing to make the victory 
their own, and not share it with the Lacedaemonians, cheered 
each other on with shouts, and attacked them with the utmost 
fierceness, then at last the face of things became changed. For, 
bursting through the line of shields, and rushing forwards in a 
body, the Greeks fell upon the Persians; who, ^ough they bore 
the charge and for a long time maintained their ground, yet at 
length took refuge in their intrenchment. Here the Aliienians 
themselves, together with those who followed them in the line 
of battle, the Corinthians, the Sicyonians, and the Troezenians, 
pressed so closely on the steps of their flying foes, that they 
entered along with them into the fortress. And now, when 
even their fortress was taken, the barbarians no longer offered 
resistance, but fled hastily away, all save only the Persians. 
They still continued to ^ht in Imots of a few men against the 
Greeks, who kept pouring into the intrenchment. And here, 
while two of the Persian commanders fled, two fell upon the 
field: Artayntes and Ithamitres, who were leaders of the fleet,^ 
escaped; Mardontes, and the commander of the land force, 
Tigranes, died fighting. 

103. The Persians still held out, when the Lacedaemonians, 
and Ibeir part of the army, reached the camp, and joined in the 
remainder of the battle. The number of Greeks who fell in the 
stniggk here was not small; the Sicyonians espedally lost 
many, and, among the rest, Pexilaus their general. 

Ihe Samians, who served with the Medes, and who, althou^ 
disarmed, still remained in the camp, seeing from the very 
beginning of the fight that the victory was doubtful, did ail 
that lay in their power to render help to the Greeks. And the 
other lonians likewise, beholding their example, revolt^ and 
attacked the Persians. 

X04. As for the Milesians, who had been ordered, for the 
* Supra, viii, 130. 
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better security of the Persians, to guard the mountain-paths, — 
that, in case any accident befell them such as had now happened, 
they might not lack guides to conduct them into the high tracts 
of Mycd 4 , — ^and who had also been removed to hinder them 
from making an outbreak in the Persian camp; they, instead of 
obe3ring their orders, broke them in every respect. For they 
guided the flying Persians by wrong roads, whidb brought them 
into the presence of the enemy; and at last they set upon Ihem 
with their own hands, and i^owed themselves the hottest of 
their adversaries. Ionia, therefore, on this day revolted a 
second time from the Persians^ 

105. In this battle the Greeks who behaved with the greatest 

bravery were the Athenians; and among them the was 
borne off by Hermolycus, the son of Eudiynus, a man accom- 
plished in the Pancratium.^ This Hermolycus was afterwards 
slain in the war between the Athenians and Carystians. He 
fell in the fight near Cymus in the Carystian territory, and was 
buried in the neighbourhood of Geraestus. After the Athenians, 
the most distinguished on the Greek side were the Corinthians, 
the Troezenians, and the Sicyonians. ■ 

106. The Greeks, when they had slaughtered the greater por*-| 
tion of the barbarians, either in the battle or in the rout, set 
fire to their ships and burnt them, together with the bulwark 
which had been raised for their defence, first however removing 
therefrom all the booty, and carrying it down to the beach. 
Besides other plunder, they found hsre many caskets of moi^. 
When they haul burnt the rampart and the vessels, the Greeks 
sailed away to Samos, and there took counsel together con- 
cerning the lonians, whom they thought of removing out of 
Asia. Ionia they proposed to abandon to the barbarians ; and 
their doubt was, in what part of their own possessions in Greece 
they should settle its inhabitants. For it seemed to them a 
thing imposable that they diouH be ever on the watch to guard 
and protect Ionia; and yet otherwise there could be no hope 
that the Imdans would escape the vengeance of the Persians 
Hereupon the Pdoponnesian leaders propoj^d, that the seapmrt 
towns of such Gre^ as bad sided with the Medes sIkhiM be 
taken away from tiiem, and made over to the lonians. Hie 
Athenkms, on the other hand, were very unwiBii:^ that any 
removal at all diouM take place, and misliked tbe Pebpon- 

1 The Pancratium was a contest in which wrestlii^ and boshig woe 
muted. 
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nesians holding councils concerning their colonists. So, as they 
set themselves against the change, the Peloponnesians yielded 
with a good will. Hereupon the Samians, Chians, Lesbians, 
and other islanders, who had helped the Greeks at this time, 
were received into the league of the allies; and took the oaths, 
binding themselves to be faithful, and not desert the common 
cause. Then the Greeks sailed aw-ay to the Hellespont, where 
they meant to break down the bridges, which they supposed to 
be still extended across the strait. 

107. The barbarians who escaped from the battle — a scanty 
remnant — ^took refuge in the heights of Mycal6, whence they 
made good their retreat to Sardis. During the march, Masistes, 
the son of Darius, who had been present at the disaster, had 
words with Artayntes, the general, on whom he showered many 
reproaches. He called him, among other things, “ worse than a 
woman,” for the way in wldch he had exercised his command, 
and said there was no punishment which he did not deserve to 
suffer for doing the king’s house such grievous hurt. Now with 
the Persians there is no greater insult Sian to call a man “ worse 
than a woman.” ^ So when Artayntes had borne the reproaches 
for some while, .at last he fell in a rage, and drew his scymitar 
upon Masistes, being fain to kill him. But a certain Halicar- 
nassian, Xenagoras by name, the son of Praxilaus, who stood 
behind Artayntes at the time, seeing him in the act of rushing 
forward, seized him suddenly round the waist, and, lifting him 
from his feet, dashed him down upon the ground; which gave 
time for the spearmen who guarded Masistes to come to his 
aid. By his conduct here Xenagoras gained the favour, not of 
Masistes only, but likewise of Xerxes himself, whose brother he 
had preserved from death; and the king rewarded his action 
by setting him over the whole land of Cilicia.® Except this, 
nothing happened upon the road; and the men continued their 
march and came all safe to Sait^. At Sardis they found the 
king, who had been there ever ance he lost the sea-fight and 
fbd from Athens to A^ 

108. During the time that Xerxes abode at this place, he fell 
in love with Sie wife of Masistes, who was likewfae staying in 
the dty. He therefore sent her messages, but failed to win her 
comrent; and he could not dare to use violence, out of regard 
to Masistes, his brother. This the woman knew well enou^, 

^ Stipra, vtii 88, and ix. 20 . 

* Probably this is an overstatemtKit, natural In ona Jealous lor the Inmour 
of a countrjinan. 
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and hence it was tiiat she had the boldness to resist him. So 
Xerxes, finding no other way open, devised a marriage between 
his own son Darius and a daughter of this woman and Masistes 
— thinking that he might better obtain his ends if he effected 
this union. Accordingly he betrothed these two persons to one 
another, and, after the usual ceremonies were completed, took 
his departure for Susa. When he was come there, and had 
received the woman into his palace as his son’s bride, a change 
came over him, and, losing ail love for the wife of Masistes, he 
conceived a passion for his son’s bride, Masistes’ daughter. And 
Artajmta — ^for so was she called — ^very soon returned his love. 

109. After a while the thing was discovered in the way which 
I win now relate. Amestris, the wife of Xerxes, had woven 
with her own hands a long robe, of many colours, and very 
curious, which she presented to her husband as a gift Xerxes, 
who was greatly pleased with it, forthwith put it on; and went 
in it to visit Artaynta, who happened likewise on this day to 
please him greatly. He therefore bade her ask him whatever 
boon she liked, and promised that, whatever it was, he would 
assuredly grant her request Then Artaynta, who was doomed 
to suffer calamity together with her whole house, said to him — 
“ Wilt thou indeed give me whatever I like to ask? ” So the 
king, suspecting nothing less than that her choice would fall 
where it did, pledged his word, and swore to her. She then, as 
soon as she heard his oath, asked boldly for the robe. Here- 
upon Xerxes tried all possible means to avoid the gift; not that 
he grudged to give it, but because hd dreaded Azn^tris, who 
already suspected, and would now, he feared, detect his love. 
So he offered her dti^ iostead, and heaps of gold, and m army 
whi(h should obey no other feaden {Tht last of these is a 
thoroughly Persian gift) Bul^ as nothing could prevail on 
Arta^ta to change her mmd, at the last he gave her the robe. 
Then Artajhita was very gceatly rejoiced, and she often wore 
the garment and was proud of it And so it came to the ears of 
Amestris that the robe had been given to her. 

no. Now when Amestris learnt the whole matter, she felt 
no anger ^inst Artaynta; but, looking upon her mother, the 
wif e cS Madstes, as the cause of all the misduef, tfetenmned 
to otmpptss her death. She waited, therefore, till her hustend 
gave the gr^t royal banquet, a feast which takes place once 
every year, in cekbratkm of the king’s birthday lykta 

* The custom ccfelarating l^hdays by a feast was universd in 
Even tile pocarest are said to have cemformed to it. 
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the feast is called in the Persian tongue, which in our language 
may be rendered “ perfect ” — and this is the only day in all 
the year on which the king soaps his head, and distributes gifts 
to the Persians. Amestris waited, accordingly, for this day, and 
then made request of Xerxes, that he would please to give her, 
as her present, the wife of Masistes. But he refused; for it 
seemed to him shocking and monstrous to give into the power 
of another a woman who was not only his brother’s wife, but 
was likewise wholly guiltless of what had happened — ^the more 
especially as he knew well enough with what intent Amestris 
had preferred her request. 

III. At length, however, wearied by her importunity, and 
constrained moreover by the law of the feast, which required 
that no one who asked a boon that day at the king’s board 
should be denied his request, he yielded, but with a very ill 
win, and gave the woman into her power.^ Having so done, 
and told Amestris she might deal with her as she chose, the 
king called his brother into his presence, and said — 

“ Masistes, thou art my brother, the son of my father Darius; 
and, what is more, thou art a good man. I pray thee, live no 
longer with the wife whom thou now hast. Behold, I will give 
thee instead my own daughter in marriage; take her to live 
with thee. But part first with the wife thou now hast — like 
not that thou keep to her.” 

To this Masistes, greatly astonished, answered — 

" My lord and master, how strange a speech hast thou uttered 1 
Thou biddest me put away my wife, who has borne me three 
goodly youths, and daughters besides, whereof thou hast taken 
one and espoused her to a son of thine own — ^thou biddest me 
put away this wife, notwithstanding that she pleases me greatly, 
I and many a daughter of thine! In truth, O king! that I am 
' accounted worthy to wed thy daughter, is an honour which I 
mightily esteem; but yet to do as thou sayest am I in no wise 
wifirng. I pray thee, use not force to compel me to yield to 
thy prayer. Be sure thy daughter will find a husband to ibt 
full as worthy as myself. Suffer me then to live on with my 
own wife.” 

Thus did Masistes answer; and Xerxes, in wrath, replied — 
“ I will tell th^, Masistes, what thou hast gained by these 
words, I will not give thee my daughter; nor shalt thou live 
^ Few readers can fetil to be struck by the resesoblaace between 
s^ne and that described by St. Matthew, ch. xiv. 6-9, and St. Mark, 
vL 2i-a6. ^ In the East kings edebrated their birthdays by holding feasts 
and granting graces front very early times (see Gc^ ch. xl. so, az). 
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any longer with thy own wife. So mayest thou learn, in time 
to come, to take what is offered thee.” Masistes, when he heard 
this, withdrew, only sa3dng— “ Master, thou hast not yet taken 
my life.” 

112. While these things were passing between Xerxes and 
his brother Masistes, Amestris sent for the spearmen of the 
royal body-guard, and caused the wife of Masistes to be mutilated 
in a horrible fashion. Her two breasts, her nose, ears, and lips 
were cut off and thrown to the dogs; her tongue was torn out 
by the roots, and thus disfigured she was sent back to her home. 

113. Masistes, who knew nothing of what had happened, but 
was fearful that some calamity had befallen him, ran hastily to 
his house. There, finding his wife so savagely used, he forth- 
with took counsel with his sons, and, accompanied by them and 
certain others also, set forth on his way to Bactiia, intending to 
stir up revolt in that province, and hoping to do great hurt to 
Xerxes: aU which, I believe, he would have accomplished, if 
he had once reached the Bactrian and Sacan people; for he was 
greatly beloved by them both, and was moreover satrap of 
Bactria. But Xerxes, hearing of his designs, sent an armed 
force upon his track, and slew him while he was still upon the 
road, with his sons and his whole army. Such is the tale of 
King Xerxes* love and of the death of his brother Masistes. 

1 14. Meanwhile the Greeks, who had left Mycal6, and sailed 
for the Hellespont, were forced by contrary winds to anchor 
near Lectum; ^ from which place they afterwards suited <m to 
Abydos. On arriving here, they discovered that the brMges, 
which they had thought to find standiz^, and which had li^en 
the chief cause of their proceeding to the Hellespont, were 
already broken up and destroyed. Upon this discovery, L^ty- 
chides, and the Peloponnesians under him, ware anxious to 
sail back to Gr^ce; &it the Athenians, with Xanthippus their 
captain, taught good to remain, and resolved to make an 
attempt upon the Chersonese. So, while the Peloponnesians 
sailed away to their homes, the Athenians crossed over from 
Abydos to the Chersonese, and there laid si^e to Sestos. 

115. How, as &stx)s was tite strongest fortress in all that 
region, the rumour had no sooner gone forth that Greeks 
w^ arrived at the Hellespont, than gr^t numbers flocked 
thMuer from all the towns in the neighbourhood. Amoi^ the 
rest there came a certain CEobazus, a Persian, from the city of 

^ Lectum Is the modem Cap^ Beka^ the extreme point of the Troas 
towards the south-west. It is mentioned hy Homer. 
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Cardia, where he had laid up the shore-cables which had been 
used in the construction of the bridges. The town was guarded 
by its own iEolian inhabitants, but contained also some Persians, 
and a great multitude of their allies. 

116. The whole district was under the rule of Artayctes, one 
of the Idng^s satraps; who was a Persian, but a wicked and 
cruel man. At the time when Xerxes was marching against 
Athens^ he had craftily possessed himself of the treasures belong- 
ing to Protesilaus the son of Iphiclus,^ which were at Elseus in 
the Chersonese, For at this place is the tomb of Protesilaus, 
surrounded by a sacred precinct; and here there was great store 
of wealth, vases of gold and silver, works in brass, garments, 
and other offerings, all which Artayctes made his prey, having 
got the king’s consent by thus cunningly addressing hm — 

“ Master, there is in this region the house of a Greek, who, 
when he attacked thy territory, met his due reward, and perished. 
Give me his house, I pray thee, that hereafter men may fear to 
cany arms against thy land.” 

By these words he easily persuaded Xerxes to give him the 
man’s house; for there was no suspicion of his design in the 
king’s mind. And he could say in a certain sense that Protesi- 
laus had home arms against the land of the king; because the 
Persians consider all Asia to belong to them, and to their king 
for the time being. So when Xerxes allowed his request, he 
brought all the treasures from Elseus to Sestos, and made the 
sacred land into cornfields and pasture grounds; nay, more, 
whenever he paid a visit to Elseus, he polluted the shrine itself 
by vile uses. It was this Artayctes who wsis now besieged by 
the Athenians — and he was but ill prepared for defence; since 
the Greeks had fallen upon him quite unawares, nor had he in 
the least expected their coming. 

117. When it was now late in the autumn, and the siege still 
continued, the Athenians began to murmur that they were kept 
abroad so long; and, seeing that they were not able to take the 
place, besought their captsuns to lead them badk to their own 
country. But the captains refused to move, till either the dty 
had fsdlen, or the Athenian peq)le ordered them to return home. 
So the soldiers patiently bore up against their sufferings. 

118. Meanwhile those within the wdls were reduced to the 
last straits, and forced even to boil the very thon^^ of their beds 

* Protesfiaiis, the son of Iphfcins, was one of the Trojan heroes. He kd 
the Thessalians of Phthidtis, and was the first Greek who the 

embarkation of the army (Horn- IL iL 695-70*). 
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for food. At last, when these too failed them, Artayctes and 
O^bazus, yrith the native Persians, fled away from the place by 
night, having let themselves down from the wail at the back of 
the town, where the blockading force was scantiest. As soon as 
day dawned, they of the Chersonese made signals to the Greeks 
from the walls, and let them know what had happened, at the 
same time throwing open the gates of their city. Hereupon, 
while some of the Greeks entered the town, others, and those 
the more numerous body, set out in pursuit of the enemy. 

1 19. CBobazus fled into Thrace; but there the Apsinthian 
Thracians seized him, and ofEered him, after their wonted 
fashion, to Pleistorus, one of the gods of their country. His 
companions they likewise put to death, but in a different 
manner. As for Artayctes and the troops with him, who had 
been the last to leave the town, they were overtaken by the 
Greeks, not far from iEgos-potami,^ and defended themselves 
stoutly for a time, but were at last either killed or taken prisoners. 
Those whom they made prisoners the Greeks bound with chains, 
and brought with them to Sestos, Artayctes and his son were 
among the number. 

120. Now the Chersonesites relate that the following prodigy 
befell one of the Greeks who guarded the captives. He was 
broiling upon a fire some salted fish, when of a sudden they 
began to leap and quiver, as if they had been only just caught. 
Hereat, the rest of the guards hurried round to l^k, and were 
greatly amazed at the sight Artayctes, however, beholding 
the prodigy, called the man to him, and said — 

“ Fear not, Athenian stranger, because of this marvd. It has 
not appeared on thy account, but on mine. Protesilaus of 
Elasus has sent it to show me, that albeit he is dead and em- 
balmed with salt, he has power horn the gods to chastise his 
injuier. Now then I woidd fam acquit my debt to him thus. 
For the riches which I took from his temple, I will fix my fine 
at one hundred talents— while for myself and this boy of mine, 
I will give the Athsiians two hunted talents/ on conditicn 
that th^ w 31 spare our lives,” 

Such the promises of Artayctes; but they failed to 
persuade Xanthq^^. For the men of Elaeus, who wfehed to 
avei^ PmtesSaus, entreated that he might be put to des^; 
and Zai^ppus himself was of Ihe same minch So Ihey led 

* G^brated foe tbe final defeat of the Atheoiais in the PdtoiKmneslan 
wsff , [See Thirlwall, History of Gfeecet vot iv. chap. xxx. — E. H. B.J 

*Xwo hundred treats would be neady j^o^oeo el ssooey. 
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urtayctes to the tongue of land where the bridges of Xerxes 
lad been fixed ^ — or, according to others, to the knoll above the 
own of Madytus; and, having nailed hfin to a board, they left 
lim hanging thereupon. As for the son of Artayctes, him they 
itoned to death before his eyes. 

121. This done, they sailed back to Greece, carrying with 
^em, besides other treasures, the shore cables from tie bridge 
Df Xerxes, which they wished to dedicate in their temples. 
And this was all that took place that year. 

122. It was the grandfather of this Artayctes, one Artembares 
by name, who suggested to the Persians a proposal which they 
readily embraced, and thus urged upon Cyrus: — “ Since Jove,” 
they said, “ has overthrown Astyages, and given the rule to 
the Persians, and to thee chiefly, 0 Cyrus! come now, let us 
quit this land wherein we dwell-~for it is a scant land and a 
rugged— -and let us choose ourselves some other better country. 
Many such lie around us, some nearer, some further off: if we 
take one of these, men will admire us far more than they do 
now. Who that had the power would not so act? And when 
shall we have a fairer time than now, when we are lords of so 
many nations, and rule all Asia? ” Then Cyrus, who did not 
greatly esteem the counsel, told them, — “ they might do so, if 
they fiked — but he warned them not to expect in that case to 
continue rulers, but to prepare for being ruled by others — ^soft 
countri^ gave birth to soft men — ^there was no region which 
produced very delightful fruits, and at the same time men of a 
warlike spirit.” So the Persians departed with altered minds, 
confessing that Cyrus was wiser than they; and chose rather to 
dwell in a churlish land, and exercise lordship, than to cultivate 
plains, and be the slaves of others.* 

* viL 33. 

work of Herodotus, tboi]^h not dnished throughout, is concluded. 
This is, I think, the case both historically and artistically. Historically, 
the actiozL euds Tvith the ^ctodous return of the Athenian fleet from 
the cruise In 'whidli they had destroyed the last remnant of the invading 
host, and recovered the key of their continent, which was still held, after 
all his defeats, by the invader. Artistically, — by this last chapter — ^the 
end is brought back into a connection with the beginning~>the tail of the 
snake & curved round into ins mouth; while at the same time the key>note 
of the whole narrative is struck, its moral suggested — that victory is to 
the hardy dwellers in ro^h and nKiuntainous countries, defeat to me sc^ 
inhabitants of fertile plains, who lay aside old warlike habits and sink into 
sloth and luxury. 

[Note the phU- Athenian feelings of Herodotus, and his anti-Ionian‘pre> 
judices all through the latter books of his history. For the former cf. vii. 
z6i, ix. ay. The claim of Athens to a hegemony the Greeks at Ibe^^^me. 
of the P^^an war is an anachronism. At that time Sparta was tbe lea^^ 
Cf. Bury, AncwU Greek Historians, p. 63. — E. H. B.] 
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Abaris, the Hyperborean, tale of, 

i. 301 

Abydos, Xerxes* anger at destruc- 
tion of bridge at, ii. 134, 135; 
views his armament at, 139; re- 
treating Persians at, 261 
Acanthus, Xerxes a^ iL 162 
Aces, river of Asia, its five channels 
water the five nations, i. 265; 
distress occasioned by the great 
king blocking its passage between 
the hilis, 265, 266 
Achaans, the, i. 75, 76 
Achamenes, advises Xerxes as to 
his further advance against the 
Greeks, iL 2x2 

Acropolis, huge serpent in, ii 229; 

captured by the Persians, 233 
Adeimatus^ Carinthian commander, 
story of his flight from Salamis, 

ii. 250 

Adrastas, King of Argos, wor^i^ 
of, L 29, 30 

Adrastu^ the Hirygian, i. z8-2x 
Adyxxnachida, African txibe, i $53, 
354 

^aoes, former tyrant of Samos, 
ousted by Amtagoras; oflers 
terms from the Persians to the 
Samians, iL 6x; re-established on 
his throne, 65 

Ilians, the, i. 73, 77, 78, iio; 
furnish ships for Xerxes* fleet, 
ii 154 

.£sop, 1. 183 
Africa, set Libya 

Agathyrsi, the, L 327; their love 
of luxury, 328; they have wives 
in commem, 328; refuse to help 
the Scythians, 333; they forbid 
the latter to cross thdr borders, 

Agbatsma, desenptum o^ l 52, 53 
Alkodians, in Xerxes* army, ii. rso 
Alcaeus, the poet, ii. 45 
Alaoraeonidae, the, banished from 
Athens, iL 26; build the temple 
at Ddphi, 27; .bribe the Pythoness 
to induce the Lacedaem on ians to 


tree Athens, 27; charge of 
treawhery against, 204-106; his- 
tory of the family, 107; Croesus* 
generosity towards, 207; further 
prosperity of family, 207-110 

Alexander, son of Axnyntas, satrap 
of Macedonia, slays the Persian 
ambassadors, ii. 7, 8; bribes 
Bubares, the Persian, to hush 
up the matter, 8; is allowed, as 
a Gree^ to enter the foot-race at 
Oi3rmpia, 9; advises the Greeks 
to retire from Temp6, r88; sent 
as envoy to Athens, 268; his 
descent from Perchccas, 269, 
270; delivers the message from 
Mardonius^ 272; the Athenians 
answer to him, 272, 273; his 
warning to the Athenians, 295 

Alyatte^ King of Lydia, war with 
Milesia, i. ^zo; his death, zs; 
war with Cyaxares, 36, 37; his 
tomb, 49, 50 

Amasis, King of Egypt, L 39; 
settle Geemes at 194; 

leads the against Apnes, 

199; takes the latter prisoner, and 
gives him up to his subjects, 202; 
succeeds Apries as kuag, 203; 
wins over the Egyptians in a 
curious way, 204; his g^aeral 
habit of life, 204, 205; builds 
gateway to temple of Minerva, 
205; sets up colossal statues and 
Sphinxes, 205, 206; builds temple 
of Isis at Memphis, 206; wise law 
passed by, 206; gives city and 
lands to the Greeks, 206, 207; 
gives money for rebuilding temple 
at Delphi, 207; condfudes a 
league with Cyr6n6, 207; hfe wife, 
2o8; his gii^ to temples, 208; 
his conquest of Cyprus, 209; 
expedition of Camb3rses against, 
220; his death, 224; his body 
insmted and burned by Cambyses, 
217-2x8; his letter of advice to 
Polycrates, 230-231; dissolves 
ocmtract of friendship with, 232; 
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the corselet given by, to the 
temple of Minerva, 233 
Amazons, Scythian name for, i. 330; 
they massacre the Greek crews 
and plunder Scythian territory, 
330; the Scythians take them 
for wives, 331; they settle on the 
further side of the Tanais, 332; 
their descendants, 332 
Amber, i. 265 

Amestris, wife of Xerxes, her 
revenge on Masistres* wife, ii. 

323-325 

Ammonians, the, Airican tribe, 1. 
358; Cambyses sends expedition 
against, 218, 222; the army 
mysteriously disappears, 222, 223 
Amompharetus, refuses to obey the 
orders of Pausanias, ii. 299-301 
Amyntas, satrap of Macedonia, 
story of the Persian ambassadors 
at his court, ii. 7, S; his family 
of Greek origin, 9 

Anacharsi^ i. 305; his attachment 
to foreign customs causes his 
dea^ 316, 317 

Anaxandridas, King of Sparta, his 
two wives, ii. 16, 17 
Anchimolius, leader of the ^j^cedae- 
monians against Athens, his death 
and tomb, ii. 27, 28 
Androphagi, the, i. 327; their 
nomad life and language, 329; 
their cannibalism, 32^; they, 
refuse to help the Scythians, 333; 
the Scythians lead the enemy 
through their territory, 335; they 
flee to the desert, 336 
Andros, siege o^ ii. 258 
“Alarum,” Persian name for the 
riding post, ii. 252 
Anthylla, assi^ed to the wife of 
the ruler of Egypt to ke^ hex in 
shoes, i. x6z 

Anysis, King of Egypt, L 184, x86 
Apis, ^ Epaphus 
Apolto^ L 196; tenpie at 
Brandiidae, Z97 

Apries <pharaoh-Hophra), King of 
Egypt, i. 350; hgl^ts with the 
King of Tyre, 198; reverse of his 
army and consequent rebelikm, 
198, Z99; fights with the rebdb at 
Momemphis, and taken prisons, 
201 : is killed by his subjects, 202 
Arabia, spices and gum peculiar to, 
X. 261, 262; winged serpents and 
vipers in, 262, 263; she^ of, 
264 
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Arabian Desert, method of supply- 
ing water to, i 212, 213, 214 

Arabians, their customs and gods, 

i. 213; never enslaved by the 
Persians, 254; their yearly gijEt 
of frankincense to Persia, 258; 
their manner of collecting frank- 
incense, cassia, and cinnamon, 
262, 263; of procuring iedanum, 
264; in Xerxes’ army, their 
equipment for war, ii. 147; their 
camels, 152 

Araxe^ river, i. 103 

Arcadia, deserters from, give Xerxes 
an account of the Olympic games, 

ii. 224 

Arcesilaus, King of the Cyrenaeans, 
i‘ 349. 350 

Arcesflaiis, grandson of above, 
refuses to submit to Demonax, 
and flees to Samos, i. 351; returns 
with troops, and regains his 
power at 352; disregards 

the oracle and fulfils his destiny, 
352 

Ardys, King of Lydia, i. 8 

Argippas^ the, a bald-headed 
race, i. 296; particular fruit 
whicm serves them for food and 
drink, 296 

Argives, fight of the three hundred, 
with three hundred Lacedae- 
monians, L 42; the best musicians 
in Greece, 273; the Argives and 
Oeomenes, ii. 86-89; refuse help 
to Egina, 93; their reply to the 
Greek ambassadors, 176, 177; 
their friendship with the Persians, 

177, 178 

Argonauts, the Minyae descended 
from, i. 343 

Arians, in Xerxe^ army, their 
equipment for war, ii. 147 

Arima^i, the, a one-eyed race, i 
265, 292, 297 

Axion and the Dolphin, L zo^ 
zz 

Aristagoras, governor of Miletus 
the exiles from Naxos beg his hdp, 
xL Z2; persuades Artaphemes to 
s^d expedition against the island, 
Z2, Z3; he joins forces with the 
Fcxrian fleet, 13; his quarr^ with 
M^abates, the commander, 14; 
failure of his expedithm, 14; 
receives messeng^ from Hist|seu% 
zs; holds a council with his 
friends smd resolve on revolt 
against Dazhis, zs, z6; 
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bis lord^p and establishes a 
commonwealth, 16; puts down 
the tyrants througfhout Ionia, 16; 
endeavours in vain to gain the 
help of Cleomenes, King of Sparta, 
20-22; obtains help from Athens, 
46; sends word to the Pseonians 
to escape, 47; failure of Ionian 
revolt, 55; resolves on flight, 55 ; 
sails to Ibrace, 56; he and his 
army destroyed, 56 
Aristeas* the poet, i. 292; his mys- 
terious disappearances and re- 
appearance, 292, 293; statue bear- 
ing his name, 293 

Aristides, brings tidings to Themis- 
tocles of the Persian fleet, ii. 244; 
addresses the council, 24s; days 
the Persians on Psyttaleia, 250 
Artiscus, the, Darius at, i. 324 
AristodSmus the Sparta:^ sole sur- 
vivor of Thermopyla, ii. 209, 210, 
306, 307 

Ariston, King of Sparta, story of, 
ii. 79-81 

Armenians, ii. 21; in Xerxes* army, 
their equipment for war, 149 
Artabanus, his speech dissuadinp 
Xerxes from attacking Greece, ii. 
122-124; Xerxes* vision appears 
to him, 126-128; his conversation 
with Xerxes at Abydos, 139-142; 
Xerxes’ message to, 233-234 
Artabarus^ lays si^ to Potidaea, 
2. 264-265; he sivke at the 
Perrian council of war, 293-294; 
he conduct at Plata^ 304; he 
escapes to Byzantium, 3x4 
Artachass, the Persian, his immense 
height, his death and funeral, ii. 
162 

Artaphemes, brother of Darius, 
made governor of Sardis, ii, 10; 
is induced by Aristagoras to send 
an expedition against Naxos, 12, 
13; receives Athenian ambassa- 
dca:s, 32-33; orders the Athenians 
to take back Hippias, 45; defends 
Sards, 47; discovers the treachery 
of Histiasus, 57; puts down con- 
^iracy m Sardis, 58; settles aflafrs 
in lonia^ ya 

Arta|flieme^ son of above^ In 
command of freofs fsx the in- 
vasion of Greece^ ii. 94; oofurse 
of the ejgpedition, 94-97 
Axta^tesy governor of Sestos^ his 
unhefly deeds and inmi^naent^ 
iL 134; 326; bested at Se^os, 


326; taken prisoner and put to 
death with his son, 327, 328 
Artaxerxes, meaning of name, ii. 96 
Artembares, bis proposal to Cyrus 
and the Persians, u. 328 
Artemisia, queen of Halicarnassus, 
furnishes ships for Xerxes’ fleet, 
and herself accompanies the ex- 
pedition against Greece, ii. 155- 
156; cities ruled by, 156; dis- 
suades Xerxes from risking a 
sea-fight with the Creeks, 239-240; 
her conduct during the battle of 
Salamis, 247; reward offered for 
her capture, 249; she escapes, 
250; her advice to Xerxes, 253> 
254; he gives some of his diildren 
into her care, 254 

Artemisium, description of, ii. 1S9; 
Greek fleet at, 190, 215, 216; 
naval engagements between 
Greeks and Persians at, 218-2x9^ 
220 , 221 

Aryandes, governor of Egypt, seeks 
to rival Darius and is put to 
death, i. 353; helps Pheretima 
with forces against the Barcseans, 
353 

Asbysta, the, African tribe, i. 354 
Ascalon, ancient temple of Venus 
at, I 55, 56 

Asia, plain in, converted into a sea, 

i, 265; chief tracts of, 301, 302; i 
its size and boundaries, 302; I 
^aater jpari discQvered by Darius, 1 
304; ongin of name, 305 

Asmach, the, or Deserters,” L 125, 
126 

Asses, their braying frightens the 
Scythian horse, i. 337; wild, in 
Africa, 362 

Assyria, its produce and climate, i. 

98, 99 ; boats used by the natives, 

99, 100 

Ass3ndans, their warlike equlpmait, 

ii. 146; in Xerxes’ army, 146 
Astyages, king of the Medes, i 

captured by Cyrus, 37, 38; his 
visimis, 56, 57; gives orders for 
the destruction of the Iniami 
Cyrus, 57; his hmxible punish- 
meat of Haipagus, 62, 63; re- 
venge of the latter, f^ of 
Astyages, 64-68 

A^<ife (Sbishak ?), king of Egypt, 
builds gateway to t^aple of 
and a pyiamid of 

L x^ 

AISKiamtiaxis^ tlie» Airier trib^ 
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Athenian^ march against the Pelo- 
ponnesians at Elensis, it 33; 
defeat the Boeotians, 34; and the 
Chalcidians, 34; forbidden by 
orade to taJke immediate revenge 
on the Eginetans, 39-40; they 
determine to be at open enmity 
with the Persians, 45-46; consent 
to help Aristagoras, 46; send 
fleet to help the lonians, 47; 
refuse to give them further help, 
48; they charge the Eginetans 
with being traitors to Gree^ 75; 
refuse to give up the Eginetan 
hostages* 90, 91; they plan to 
attack Egina, 92; defeat the 
Eginetans in a na^ battle, 93; 
some of their ships captured by 
the enemy, 94; they prepare to 
meet the Persians, 100-102; 
battle of Marathon, 102-104; 
their patriotic conduct, 171; the 
saviours of Greece, 171-172; 
receive warnings from the oracle, 
i 72 » 173; Themistodes re-assures 
thein, 173-174; they become a 
maritime power, 174; they re- 
move the women and children 
from Attica and prepare for the 
Persians, 229-230; battle of 
Salamis, 245-247; their reply to 
the Persian envoy sent by Mar- 
donius, 272, 273; to the Spartan 
envoys, 273 ; to the second envoy 
from Mardonius, 275; the Athe- 
nians seek refuge at Salamis, 275; 
their embassy to Sparta, 275; 
join the Lacedaemonians at the 
Isthmus, 282; they and the 
Teg^ans both angrily daim to 
have a wing of the army assigned 
them, 285-287; are warned by 
Alexander of Macedon, 295; they 
change places with the Spartans, 
29)6; their zetreat, 300; unable 
to xeadi the Lacedaemonians in 
time to help at the battle of 
hdp in attack on 
Persiaai camp, 306; they bury 
their dead, 3x2; at Mycal^ 320, 
321; ihdr successful deg^ of 
Sestos, 325-327; tl^y carry hon» 
with them the dd>les from Xerxes’ 
bridges, 328 

Athens, under Hipparchus and 
Hippias, iL 24-21^; its power in- 
creases after their downfall, 29; 

inhabitants divided into ten 
tribes by CSsthenes, 29; rivalry 
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between Clisthenes and Isagoras, 
31; Cleomenes, king of Sparta, 
enters the town, but is forced to 
retire, 32; sends envoys to Sardis 
to make alliance with the Persians, 
32-33; cause of the feud with 
Egina, 36-39; the women kill a 
man with their brooches, 38; their 
punishment, 39; Darius sends 
expedition against, 94; treatment 
of Persian heralds to, 168; taken 
by the Persians, 233 
Athos, canal of, cut by Xerxes, ii. 
130, 131; passage through of his 
fleet, 164 

Atlantes, the, African tribe, re- 
ported never to eat any living 
thing and never to have any 
dreams, i. 359 
Atlas mountain, L 35^ 

Aty^ son of Crcesus, 1. 17-21 
At^!^ district of Africa, L 358 
Auschism, the, African tribe, i. 354 
Auseans, the, African tribe, their 
feast in honour of Minerva, i. 357 
Azdtus, siege i. 196 

Babylon, description oi^ L 90 ff.; 
h^eged and taken by Cyrus, 97; 
dress of the inhabitant^ 100; 
yearly marriage market in, xoo, 
xox; their custom with regard 
to the sick, xox ; modes of burial, 
X02; shameful custom of the 
women, 102; certain fish-earing 
tribes, 102, 103; besieged by 
Darius, 281, 282; overthrown by 
the successful ruse of Zopyrus, 
282-285; its wall and gates de- 
” stroyed by Darius, 285; he cruci- 
fies the leading citizens and finds 
wives for the remainder, 2S5; Zo- 
pyrus made governor for life, 285 
Babylonians, revolt from Darius, 
1.281; they strangle their women, 
28 x ; they jeer at Darius and his 
host, 282 ; are overcome and 
destroyed, 285; Darias provides 
wives for the survives:^ to prevent 
the race becoming extinct, 285 
Bacchus, sacrifices to, L 138; in- 
troduction of his name and 
worship into Greece, 139, X40; a 
presi<tet oi the nether regiems, 
177; X89, 190, X96; Arabian name 
for, 2x3; wrarshipped by the 
Thiactsois, ii. 3 

Bacb, proi^b^ M, 222, 244, 251, 
294-«95 
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Bactrians, in Xerxes’ army, their 
equipment for war, ii. 146, 152 
Barca, in Libya, Greeks settle at, 

i. 350; Arcesilaus, king of Cyr^n6, 
killed by the Barcaeans, 352; 
Pheretina, his mother, at the head 
of the government, 352; besieged 
by Persians from Egypt on her 
behalf 364-365; their mines dis- 
covered by means of a shield, 365; 
city taken by fraud, 365 ; cruelty 
of Pheretina to the inhabitants, 
365, 366; the enslaved Barcaeans 
are given a village in Bactria, and 
name it Barca, 366 

Barcaeans, submit to Cambyses, L 
215 

Battus, leader of the Greek colony 
in Platea, i. 347, 348; founds 
another colony on tibe mainland 
of libya, 349 

Battus, grandson of above, king of 
the Cyrenaeans, i. 349, 350; de- 
prived of his power by Demonax, 

351 . 

Beavers, 1. 330 

Bees, in country north of the Ister, 

ii. 3 

Bias of Prito6, his advice to the 
lonians, i. 86 

Boeotians, give help to the Lacedae- 
monians, ii. 33; defeated by the 
Athenians, 34; their struggle with 
the Athenians at Plataea, iL 304 
Boges^ governor of Elon, hh valiant 
conduct, ii. 159-160 
Boryes, animals found in Africa, 1 
362 

Borysthenes (Dnieper), the, L 294; 
description of its beauties, fish, 
pleasant taste, etc., 308, 309 
Borysthenites, the, or S<^thian 
husbandmen, i. 294, 318 
Bosphcmis, th^ i. 32X, 322; pillars 
erected on its shores by Darius, 
322; bridge thrown aotross f<»r him 
322; memmial of, left by its 
architect, 322, 323 
Branchids, temple of Apollo at, L 
X97; treasures given to by 
Ci^esus, iL 15 , 16 

Bubare^ son of Megabazus, is 
bribed by Alezaxider of Macedon 
to hujdi up the death of the Persia 
ambassador^ ii. 8 

Bubastis (Diana), goddep of the 
Egyptians, her temple, L 185, 196 
]^Kbni, th% i 295; colour of their 
eyes and hair, 329; their build- 


ings entirely of wood^ 329; their 
worship of Bacchus, 329; their 
lauguage, 329; they feed cm Ike, 
329; agree to help the Scythians, 
« 333 

Bulis, story of, and Spcrthias, iL 
169-171 
Busiris, i. 144 

Buto, oracle of Latona at, L X43, 
_ 144, I 93 » 195 
Byblus (Papyrus), L 158 

Cabalians, the, African tribe, L 354; 
in Xerxes* army, their equipmimt 
for war, ii. 149 

Cabiri, the Phoenician gods, L 140^ 
229 

Cadmeian characters engraved m 
tripods, ii. 25, 26 
Cadmus, ii. 24, 25 

Cadmus, native of Cos, sent by Gdio 
to watch the war between Gxe^ 
and Persian^ ii. 183. 184 
Calantian Indians, i. 258 
Calascirians, warric^ dlass m Egypt, 
i 200, 201 

Callatians, their custom of eating 
their fath^s, i. 229 
Callatebus, manufacture of honey 
by inhabitants of, U. 133 
Callimachus, polemarch at Athens, 
is persuaded by Miltiades to vote 
for wax, iL zox, 102; leads the 
light wing at Idaratli^ X02: is 
mk, 103 

Callicrates, his beauty and death, 
u. 307 

Callist6, Cadmus at, 1 344; arrival 
of Theras and the Laoedamcmiai&s 
at, 347. See Thoa 
Camby^ marries daughter of 
king of the Medes, L 57; ascends 
the Persian throne, xxo; cause 
of his expedition against Egypt, 
2x0, 2xx; obtains safe-ooaidnGt 
through Syrian Desert, 213; 
conquers Egypt, 214, 2x5; talees 
Memphis, 2x5; his treatment oi 
Psaznmeoitus, 2x6, 2x7; insults 
and bums the bo^ M Amasis, 
2x7, 2x8; plans expeditions 

against the Carthagmkms, Am- 
monians, and Ethiopiaxis, 2x8; 
sends spies into Ethiopia, 2x9, 
220; proceeds on his exp^tkn 
agatet, 222; his sxen lack food 
and turn cannil^ds, 222; forced 
to give up the expe^tion, 222; 
days the prleds of Apis, 223, 224; 
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smittea with madness, 224; kills 
his brother, 224; his sister, 225, 
226; and Prexaspes* son, 227; 
tries to kill Croesu^ 228; makes 
^ort of the images in the temples, 
229; receives help from Poly- 
crates, 232 ; revolt of Magi 
against, 240; receives his death 
wound, 241; his vision, and 
dying ^ech to the Persians, 241, 
242, 243; h^ death, 243 
Came^ us^ by the Arabian troops, 
ii. 152; carry provisions of Persian 
army, and attacked by lions, 165 
Candaules, i. 4; and bis wife, 5-7 
Cannibals, the, i. 294 
Cappadocia, invaded by Croesus, L 
^ 35. 36, 38 

Cappodocians, the, 11. 21 
Carians, the, i. 87, 89; assist Psam- 
metichus, 193, 194; join the 
Ionian revolt ii. 49; defeated by 
the Persians, 54; lay an ambush 
and destroy the Persian army, 
54, 55; furnish shijjs to Xerxes* 
fleet, 154; their equipments, I54 
Carthage, Cambyses plans expedi- 
tion against, i. 2x8; gives up the 
idea, 219 

Carthaginian^ circumnavigation of 
libya by, i. 303; method of trad- 
ing with west coast of Africa, 363 ; 
invade Sicily, ii. 184; defeated 
by Gelo, 184 

Caa^stas, besieged by the Persians, 
ii. 96 

Caspeirians, in Xerxes* army, ii. 152 
Caspian, the^ i. X03, X04 
Caspians, in Xerxes* army, their 
equipment for war, ii, 147, 152 
Cassandan^ moth^ of Cambyses, i. 

ZXO, 2 XZ 

Cassiterides, the, i. 264 
Catazrhactes (cataract), the, ii 132 
Caunians, the, i. 88 
Celts, the, i. 128 
Ceres, L X76, x77 

Chalcideans, gf^ h^ to the Lace- 
dasmonians, ii. 33; defeated by 
the Athenians, 34 

Chalybians, in Xerxes* army, their 
equipment for war, iL X49 
Charilaus, brother to Mseandrlus of 
Samos, i. 279; anns the Mercen- 
aries and falls on the P^ans, 280 
Chemmis (Khemmo), worship of 
Perseus at, i. 157 

Cheops, king of Efypt, his wicked- 
and pp^uression, a. Z77-Z79 
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Chephren, king of Egypt, pyramid 
built by, i. 180 

Chersonese, the, iL 68; subdued by 
the Pheenidans, 68 
Chersonese, the Rugged, L 327 
Chians, the, at the sea-fight of Lad6, 
ii. 62; attacked and defeated by 
Histisus and his Lesbians, 66; 
their island falls into the hands of 
the Persians, 67 

Choaspes, the kings of Persia drink 
only of the water of this river, i. 96 
Chorasmians, in Xerxes* army, their 
eqmpment for war, iL X47 
Cilidans, the, ii. 2x; vessels fur- 
nished by, to Xerxes* fleet, 153; 
equipment of their crei/<^, 153; 
undent name of, 153 
Cimmerians, i. 8, 55; conquered by 
the Scythians, 291; traces of, stin 
in Scythia, 292; their settlement 
in Asia, 292 

Cimon, father of Miltiade^ ii. 97, 98 
Cinyps, the, river of Africa, L 355; 
fertihty of the surrounding re- 
gions, 364 

Cissia, province oi^ ii. 2x; bitumen, 
salt, and oil abtained from well 
in, 105; Cissians in Xeraes* army, 
Z46, Z52; their attack on the 
Persians at Thennopylae, 202 
Cleobis and Bito, L 14, x5 
Cleombrotus, brother of Leonidas, 
commands the Peloponnesians 
at the Isthmus, ii. 241 
Cleomenes, king of Sparta, refuses 
bribe oflered by Mseanddus, and 
advises the latter being sent away, 
L 281; ii. 16, 17; bis short reigm 
and death, 20; account of his in- 
tOTview with Aristagoras, 20, 21; 
he refuses the help demanded, 22; 
anecdote of his daughter Gorgo, 
22; his contract of friendship 
with Isagoras, 31; s^ds a herald 
to bid Clisthenes and others 
leave Ath^is, 3 x ; he enters 
Athen^ 32; he and Isagoras be- 
skged in the citadel, 32; is forced 
to retire from Athens, 32; failure 
of his further expedition against 
the Athenians, 33; goes in pepon 
to Egina to seize the traitors 
accuse by Athens, 75; be is 
forced to retire, 75 ; ch«B:ges 
brought 2^inst, by Demaral^ 
75; he conspires with; Leoty- 
diides to dep^ Demaratu^ 8x; 
Isibes the Pelphic oracle^ 82; 
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attacks the Eginetans, 85; dees 
in fear from Spart^ 85; his pact 
with the Arcadians, 85; he 
returns to Sparta and is smitten 
with madness, 85; he kills him- 
self, 86; his sacrilege and cruel 
treatment of the Ar gives, 86-9; 
this and other causes assigned for 
his insanity, 89; his intemperance, 
89 

Clisthenes, shares government of 
Athens with Isagpras, ii. 29; 
divides the Athenians into ten 
tribes, 29; his other innovations, 
31; ordered by Cleomenes, king 
of Sparta, to leave Athens, 32; 
is recalled by the people, 32; his 
parentage, zzo 

Cmthenes, king of Sicyon, his doings 
in the matter of Adrastus, king 
of Argos, ii. 29, 30; with respect 
to the Dorian tribes, 30, 3z; he 
chooses a husband for bis daugliter, 
108-ZZ0 

Cnidians, the, i. 89 
^is, general of the Mytilenasans, 
his good advice to Darius, i. 325, 
326; given the soverei^ty of 
Mityl&i6 in reward, ii. 4 ; is stoned 
to death by the MytilcnaMins, z6 
Colchians, i. Z63, 164; gift of boys 
and mald^is furnished by, to 
Persia, every fifth year, 258; in 
Xerxes* army, their equipment 
fxx war, ii. 150 
Colossse, Xerxes at, ii. 133 
Corcyraan boys, deKv^w by *Uie 
Samians, i 233* 234 
Corcyraean^ their promises to help 
Greece, ii. 185; their p«fidious 
conduct, 185-Z86 

Corinth, i. 201; Perianderis tyranny 
over, ii. 43, 44; an ally of Athens, 
92 

Corinthian^ heip in exjpedition 
against Samos, 1. 233; their anger 
with the Samians iac delivering 
the Corcyraaan boys, 233, 234; 
at Mycal6, ii. 32Z 

Creston, customs of the Thracians 
who live above the pec^le of, iL 2 
Crete, Greek embassy to, ii. 186; 
former history of, 186, 187; fear- 
bidden by oracle to help the 
Greeks, 186, 187 

Crocodile, peculiarity of, and 
manner of catering, i. 147-^49 
Ccooc^iiles, dityof,!. Z90; sepuldizes 
191 


Croesus, king of Lydia, i 4; his con- 
quests, 12, 13; and Solon, Z4-17; 
his son Atys, i7-2t; consults the 
oracles, 2Z-25; alliance with Lace- 
daemonians, 33, 34; invades Cap- 
padocia, 35, 36, 38; defeated at 
Sardis, 40, 41 ; t^en prisoner by 
Cyrus, 44; his deliverance, 45; 
and treatment by Cyras, 4^ 47; 
reproaches the Delphian made, 
47; his advice to Cyrus oonoem- 
ing the Lydians, 80; concerning 
the message from Tmnyris, Z05, 
106; Cyrus gives him into care 
of his so^ Z06; accompanies 
Cambyses into Egypt, 2Z7; his 
speech delights ^mby^ 227; 
he admonishes the king and 
narrowly escapes death, 228; 
bowl sent by, to Lacedaemonians, 
^233 

Crotoniats, their fame as ph3rricians, 

i. 273; take the town of Sybaris, 

ii. Z9 

Crystal, cofi&as made of, by the 
Ethiopians, i. 20Z 

Cyaxares, king of the Medes, i, 8; 
war with iUyattes, 36, 37; his 
conquests, 54; marches on Nme- 
veh, 54, 55; is overcome by the 
Sc3rthians, 55; recovers his king- 
dom, 56 

Cydrara, Xerxes at, ii. 133 

Cyprians, vessels furnished by, to 
Xerxes’ fleet, a. 153; their 4 ies& 
and races, X53 

Cyprus, ccmqueted by Amass, L 
209; revefits from the Modes, u. 
49; Persian attack 00, 51-53; 
^ain made subject to Darius, 53 

Cyraunis, island of, method of draw^ 
ing up the gold dust from its lakie, 
L 363 

Cyrenaeans, they rout the Egrotians, 
i- 349» 350; are defeated by the 
Libyans, 350; enrolled in throe 
tribes by Demonax, the Manflr^aai 
law-giver, 351 

Cyr&ifi, defeat of Apdes at, L zqS; 
conclude league with Azi^fs, 
207; ]presents to, from Axnasis 
and his wife, 20S; submit to 
Cambyses, 215; coltmlsed by 
Greeks, 349 ; its three yearly 
harvests, 3^ 

Cyrus, king of Persia, Lax; oa^tmr^ 
Astyages, 37, 3^; mardhes on 
Croesus, d^oats Groesi:^ at 
Sardis^ 40, 4z; besiegea ami 
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Sardis^ 4X> 45 ; takes Croesus 
prisoner, 44; his treatment of 
the latter, 44-47; legend of his 
brinfing up, 57-64; persuades the 
P^sians to &OW ofi the Median 
yoke, 66, 67, 68; becomes king 
of the Medes» 68; his answer to 
the lonians, 73; his reception of 
the Lacedaemonian deputies, 78, 
79; leaves Sardis, 79; deals with 
the revolted Lydians according 
to the advice of Croesus, 80, 81; 
makes war on Assyria, 90, 96; 
he wreaks his vengeance on the 
river Gyndes, 96; advances on 
Babylon, 96; enters the city 
along the bed of the river, 97; 
atta^ the Massagetas, Z03, 104; 
sends ambassadors to Tomyris, 
104; her message to him, 105; 
Croesus advises him concerning, 
Z05 ; his dream before the batue 
with Tomyris, 106; is slain fight- 
ing against her, zo8 

Dadicae, in Xerxes' army, ii. 147 

Darius, son of Hystaspes, i. 93; 
opens the tomb of Nitocris, 95, 
96; joins the conspiracy against 
Smerdis, 245 fi*; supports the 
monarchical government of Per- 
sia, 251, 252; according to agree- 
ment, his steed being the first 
to neigh, he is chosen king, 253, 
254; his choice of wives, 254; 
establishes satrapies, 254; tribute 
severally paid by, 255-257; d,e- 
termines to take vengeance on 
Oroetes, 270; he accomplishes his 
design, 271; he sprains his foot, 
271 ; is cured by Democedes, one 
of Oroetes* slaves, 271, 272; is 
persuaded by his wife to make 
war oa. Greece, 274; sends 
Persians under DemoeSdes to 
out the country, 274* 275; escape 
of DemoeSdes, and disaster to 
Persians, 275 » 276; besiege and 
takes Samos, 277; oi 

Syioson’s doak, 277, 278; Darius 
sends expedition to Samos on his 
behalf, 278, 279; besides Baby- 
lon, 281, 282; gains possession of 
the city by ruse, 282-285; his 
Scythian expedition, 287, 320; 
marches from Susa and surveys 
the Buxine, 321; sets up two 
pillars on the shores of the 
Bo^horu^ 322; crosses the 
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bridge thrown over it, 323; 
pitches his camp near the Teams, 
323; reaches the Artiscus, and 
orders every one of his soldiers to 
throw a stone on a certain spot, 
324; subdues the Getae and the 
Thracians, 324; he crosses the 
Ister, 325; his orders concern- 
ing the bridge, 326; he pursues 
the Scythians, 335; his march 
through the desert, 335; enters 
Scythia and gives chase to the 
enemy, 335, 336; sends a herald to 
the Scythian king, 336; receives 
haughty answer, 336; his camp 
assaulted by the oiemy, 337; 
symbolic gifts sent him by the 
Scythians, 337, 338; he retires 
with the flower of his troops, 
leaving the wounded behind, 339; 
escapes across the Ister, 341; 
and reaches Asia, 342; rewards 
Histiasus and Coes, ii. 4; his 
sight of a Paeonian woman 
decides him to remove the Paso- 
nians to his own land, 4, 5; his 
orders accordingly to Megabazus, 
5; is warned atgainst Histiaeus by 
Megabazus and sends for the 
former, 9, xo; makes him his 
councillor and retires to Susa, 
10; approves of the expedition 
against Naixos, X3; his anger 
against the Athenians, 49; sends 
Hktiasus down to the coasl^ 50; 
gives refuge to Scythas, king of 
the Zanclaeans, 65; hears of the 
death of Histiaeus, 67; his kind- 
ness to Miltiades’ son, 71, 72; his 
envoys to the Greek states, de- 
manding earth and water, 74; re- 
ceives Demaratus, king of Spaita, 
84; sends expedition against 
Eretria and Athens under Datis 
and Artaphemes, 94; meaning 
of his name, 96; settles the 
Eretrians in Cissia, X05 ; pre- 
pares for fresh expedition agamst 
Greece, xi6; his sons dispute the 
succession, 116, 1x7; appoints 
Xerxes his hdr, 1x7; his death, 
ii7 

Bat^ at Augila, i. 358 
Datis, in command of the Pexslan 
for<^ ii. 94; course of the ex- 
pedition to Greece, 94-97; his 
return to Asia, 104-105 
Deioces, king of the Medes, i. 5X-54 
Delphonus and £v8nms, ii. 3x5 
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!>liaiis, the, receive ofierlngs from 
the Hyperboreans, i. 299, 300; 
death of the damsels sent with 
the ts, 300 ; honour done to their 
memory, 300; other maideis 
honoured by, 300, 301 

Delos, Persians at, ii. 95; earth- 
quake at, 95, 96 

Delos, lake and temple on, i. 202 

Delphi, temple at, destroyed by fire, 

i. 207; attack of the Persians on, 

ii. 227, 228; storm and prodigies 
strike terror into the assailants, 
228 ; they are forced to retire, 
228 

Demaratus, son of Axiston, his 
quarrel with Cleomenes, joint 
long of Sparta, ii. 33; he brings 
charges against Cleomenes, 75; 
sto^ of his birth, 79-81, 83, 84; 
he is deposed and fiees to Darius, 
82, 84; his advice to Xerxes, 117; 
his replies to Xerxes* enquiries 
concerning the Greeks, 157, 158, 
759; Xerxes consults him a 
second time, 202; again questions 
him about the Spartans, 2zx; 
his advice to the l^g, 21X, 2x2; 

dedares him hS* bond- 
friend, 2x3; how he sent warning 
to the Spartans of the Persian 
expedition, 213, 214 

DenKJcMe^ the Ckotoniat, me of 
Oroste^ Slav®, i. 271; he cures 
Darius’s foot, 272; is rkihly 
reward^ 272; his early history 
and doll in medicine, 272, 273; 
stands in high favour with idng 
Darius, 273; cur® the queen’s 
abscess, 273; his escape, 275; 
the Crotoniats save him from 
reconquest by the Persians, 275, 
276; marri® Mfio, the wi®tleE*s 
daughter, 276 

Dem^ax, Mantinean law-giver, 
cuirols the Cyzenseans in three 
tribes, L 351 

Diana, f®tival in honour of, i. 143, 
Z44; worshq>ped by the Tbxadans, 
ii. 3 

Dictyes, animals found in Africa, i, 
362 

IM€n®es, the Spartan, distinguish® 
himsdf at "niermopylaB, ii. 208; 
reported saying of, 20S 

Dion3rsias, the Hiocasan, disdplm® 
tiie Ionian fl®t, ii 60, fix; ®tah- 
lish® himself as a corsair, 63 


Dodona, m®t ancient cn'ade m 
Grwee, i 140, 141, 142. 143 

Dorians, i. 75 ; their several invasions 
of Attica, n. 34; furnish ships to 
Xerxes* fieet, 154 

Dorieus, son of the king of Sparta, 
ii r7; colonises a spot in 
z8; returns to Greece and hdps 
the Crotoniats gainst Sybans, 
z8, 19; sails for Sidly and helps 
the Selinusians against their 
tyrant Peithagoras, 19; is in his 
turn slain by the ^linusians, 19, 
20 

Doriscus, Xerx® numbers his troops 
at, ii. x44 

Dust, omen of the doud IL 

237 


Edipses, ii. 136, 278 

E^a, its grudge against Samos, 
i. 239; sends help to Thd)® 
gainst Athens, ii. 35; origin of 
its feud with Athens, 36-39; the 
Eginetans ravage the sea-coast 
of Attica, 39; consent to give 
earth and water to Darius, 74; 
accused of being traitors to Gree®, 
75; they resist the interferen® ol 
Sparta, 75; are forc»i to give 
hostages, 85; insist on their 
retrnn, the Athenians refuse 
to give them up, 90, 91; they 
seize t^ hdy ves^ of tl» 
Athenians, 92; the Atheniaza 
plan to attack them, 92; they 
put the £c^low®s of Nko^mus 
to death and commit sacr^^ 
93; are de£®ted at sea by ^ 
Athenians, 93; they fall on the 
Athenian fieet and ®pture 
94; end of war, Z74; distinguidi 
themsdv® at ^amls, 248, 249; 
thedr ofiedngs to Delphi, 262; 
Greek fi®t at, 266; origm of their 
great wealth, 3x0 

Egypt, account of, L xza fi.; eleva- 
tion of the soil in, zzfi, zx7» 185; 
the Delta, 117, xi8; boundary 
and extent of the country, zz8, 
iig; intersected by cands, z66; 
invaded by the Ethiopian^ 184; 
divi^d mto twdve districts 
imte separate kings, 190; 
Greeks settled in, 193; cantons of, 
200; importatkai by, of wh^ £n>in 
Greece and Phosuda, 2x2; use 
made of the jars, 2x2, 2x3; re- 
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volt of, ag^bist Darius, !i. xx6; 
subdued by Xerxes, 119 
Egyptians, i, no; their religion, 
1 10; their discoveries, 111, 112, 
153; their women, 129, 130; 
dress of men and women, 130; 
certain of their customs and their 
writing, 130, 131; their priests, 
rso, 131, X32; their examination 
and marking of beasts for sacrifice, 
132, X33; manner of sacrifice, 133; 
female kine sacred to Isis, 134; 
the sepulture of their cattle, 134; 
their gods, 135; why they abstain 
from sacrificing goats, 137; their 
manner of saarificing swine to 
Bacchus and the moon, 138; 
introduction of their gods into 
Greece, 139; their solemn assem- 
blies, 143, 144, 145; their sacred 
and domestic animals, birds, and 
reptiles, 146-151; their burial of 
animals, 147; their manner of 
living and foo^ X51, 152; national 
customs and song, 152; dress, 
153; divination, 153; funerals 
and embalming, 154-156; in- 
habitants of the marsh country, 
their peculiar customs, 157, 158, 
159; their contrivances against 
gnats, 159, 160; the fish of the 
coun^, 158, 159; tlieic vessels, 
160, 161; their kings, x6x ft.; 
geometry first known to, z66; 
Sect twelve kings, 190; divided 
into seven classes, soo; thickness 
of their skulls, 215; routed by the 
Cyimssans, 349, 350; with the 
Persian army, ii 131, 134; and 
with fleet, 153 
Elephantin^ i. 205, 2x9 
l^iarees, woman-like men, sooth- 
sayers of Scythia, i. 3x3 
Ep^«s (Apis), god of the Egyp- 
tians, L 133; appears to the 
Egyptians, 194, 223; Cambyses 
slays prints 22^ 224 
Eph^us, temple i 190 
Ephialtes, Xerxes of the 

mountain path, iL 203, 204; leads 
the “ Immortals ** over, 204, 205 
Epidaurians, Eginetans revolt firom, 
ii. 37 

Epilepsy, the ** sacred sickness,** 
i. 226 

EpizSlus, story of his blindness, ii. 
104 

Erasmus, the, river, ii 86 
Eretiia, Darius sends expeditum 
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against, ii. 94; assaulted and 
captured by the Persians, 96, 97; 
inhabitants settled by Darius in 
Cissia, 105 

Eridanus (fUiodanus), the, i 264 

Erythraean Sea, islanders from, in 
Xerxes* army, ii. 150; furnish 
ships for Xerxes’ fleei 154 

Ethiopia, gold in, L 264; its animals 
and trees, 264; hand^me appear- 
ance and long life of its men. 
264 

Ethiopians, i. 124, 125; their in- 
vasion of Egypt, 184, 185; Cam- 
byses plans to attack them, 218, 
219; their height and good looks, 
219, 220; their reception of 
the spies sent by Cambyses, and 
t>'eir haughty answers to the 
latter’s message, 220, 221; their 
longevity, 221; their food, their 
strange manner of burial, 221; 
failure of Cambyses’ expedition 
against, 222; in Xerxes* army, 
their equipment for war, ii. 147; 
exempted from paying tribute to 
Persia, 258; their food and dw^- 
ing-houses, 258; gifts brought by, 
258 

Euesperites, the, fertility of their 
country, i. 364 

Euphrates, the, L 91; its comrse 
altered, 94; ii. 23 

Europe, northern parts the richer In 
gold, i. 265; extent of, 302; boun- 
daries unknown, 304, 305; origin 
of name, 305 

Europe, L 2 

Eurybates, the Argive, ii. 93, 94 

Eurybiades, commander of the 
Gredc fleet, iL 215, 216, 230; de- 
termines to stay and give fight at 
Salamis, 237; opposes the advice 
of Themistocles to pursue the 
Persian fleet, 256; receives prize 
of valour, 263; 

Buxine Sea, nations dwelling around 
it, i. 305; brazen bowl at tibe 
entrance of, 320; Darius surveys 
it from a t^ple, 321; its length, 
321, 322 

Evelthon, ruler of Salamis, refuses 
to help Pheretima recover Cyx^Ei4 

i 351 

Evinius and IMpbonus, i. 3i5r3i7 

Ezampaus, bowl made cf mrowH 
heads standing in, L 32a 

Feathers, saSd by fd 631 
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the air in the regions north of 
them, L 299 

Fish, the, in Egypt, i. 158, 159 
Fountain of the Sun, the, in Africa, L 
358 

Gandarian^ in Xerxes’ army, IL 147 
Garamantians, the, African tribe, L 
358; their four-horsed chariots, 

oi? ancestry of, ii- 178, 179; 
history of, 179; becomes king of 
Gela and makes Syracuse his 
capital, z8o; his conquests in 
Siwy, r8o; his answer to the 
Greek envoys, 181; to S3«igrus, 
the Spartan, 182; his final answer 
to the Athenian envoy, 183 ; sends 
Cadmus to Delphi to watch the 
war between Greeks and Persians, 
183; defeats Hamilcar, 184 
Geldni, their origin and language, L 
329; their manner of life and 
food, 329; they obtain fur and a 
medical remedy from a certain 
aniTnalj 330; agree to. help the 
Scythians, 333 

Gelonus, city bmlt of wood, i.329; 

<tetroyed by Darius, 334 
Geometry first known in Egypt, L 

Gephyraeans, histwy of the, mur- 
derers of Hipparchus, ii. 24, aS. 
26 

Gexxhfts, Ihq, Scythiam river, L 509, 
3x0 

Getae, the, subdued by Darius, i 324; 
their god Zalmoxfe, 324, 325; 
their belief in ixmnortimty, 324; 
11. 2 

GfiligammsB, African tribe, i, 354 
Gintoifis, the, African tribe, i. 356 
Glaucus, tale of, ii. 90, 91 
Gnats, contrivances against, L X59, 
160 

Gods, origin of the, L 141; their age 
and order, 189; Egyptian names 
fear, 196 

Gold dust, drawn from tte lake 
on the island of Cyraunis, i. 363 
Gcdden vine, the, n. X32 
Gorge, daughter of Qeomenes, king 
of Sparta, and wife of Leonidas, 
anecdote of, ii. 22; and the waxed 
tablet sent by Demaratus, 2x4 
Gnsece, first landing of Persians m, 
i 275. 276 

their worship and practices 
bmrowed frmn the ^yptians. i 


X39, Z40; frmn the Pelasgians, 
X40; settled at Memphis, 194; 
their intercourse with Egypt, 194, 
X95; Greek troops in pay of the 
king of Egypt, 199; their notions 
about trade, 200; city and lands 
granted to, by Amasis, ao6, 207; 
their rec^tion of the Persian 
heralds, ii. 168, 171; they make 
up their feuds in face of the 
common enemy, 174; scud spies 
into Asia, 175; Xerxes* treat- 
ment of, 175; send embassy to 
Argos, 176; the Argives* reply, 
176, 177; send embassy to Gelo, 
king of Syracuse, 178; result of, 
180-183; embassy to Corcyra, 
185; to Crete, 186; they occupy 
the defile of Temp6, 172; retire 
at the advice of Alexander of 
Maoedon, z88; determine to 
guard the pass of Thermopyias 
and send the fleet to Artemisium, 
189, 190; oracle advises them to 
pray to the winds, 190; first 
encounter with Persian fleet, 191; 
their fleet removes to Chal^ 
192; retiscns to Artemisium, 195; 
capture fifteen of the Persian 
ships, 196; composition of army 
assembled at Thermopy^ 199; 
they hold the pass against the 
Persia}^ 202, 203; arewarx^by 
Megistias the seer of thetr 
iqg df^tructioa, 905, 206; OKfly 
a osrtaaa number r^oiain with 
Iconkias^ 207; their final strug^^ 
at Thermopylae, 207-209; eom- 
pc^tion of Greek fleet at Arte- 
misium, 2x5; naval engagem^ts 
with Pecsiais off Artemirium,i 
2x8, 2x9, 220, 221 ; the fleet pro- 
ceeds to S^amis, 229; nations 
COTiposing the fleet, 230-232; 
assemble at the Isthmus under 
Cleombrotus, 241; the fleet at 
Salamis makes ready to fight, 
245; battle of Salamis, 245-^7; 
resolve not topursue the Per^u^ 
258; besiege Andros, 258; 
ofle^gs to the gods, 262; awasd 
the prize of valour, 263; thdr 
fleet at Egina, 266; assemble ^ 
the Isthmus a^ mardi to Eki^ls, 
282; engagemmtwiththePmaa 
horse unto Masistius, 282-284; 
they move on to Platasa, 284, 2^; 
ordia and nmhber of the 
troops at 287, thsr 
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soothsayer, 290, 291; their con- 
voys cut of!, 292, 293; harassed 
by the Persian cavalry, 293; 
warned by Alexander of Macedon, 
295; resolve to move to the 
0€roe, 298; theirretreat, 300, 301; 
pursued by the Persians, 301, 302 ; 
the allies flee, 302; battle of 
Platsea, 302-305; further fighting 
and slaughter of the Persians, 305, 
306; booty divided among, 311; 
they bury their dead, 312; they 
besiege Thebes, 313; to 

Samos, 3x7; batde of Mycal6, 
317-320; they slaughter the 
Persians, 321; they sail to the 
Hellespont, 321, 322, 325; lay 
siege to Sestos, 325-327 
Griffins, the gdd-guarding, L 292 
GygsBa, Lakt t 50 
Gyges, u 5; becomes kmg of Lydia, 
6-8 

Gyndes, Cyrus revenges himself on 
the river, i 96 ; and disperses it, iL 
13 

Gyzantians, the, African tribe, i 
362, 363 

Halys, the, Xerxes at, ii. 132 
Hamilcar, the Carthaginian, invad^ 
Skiiy and Is defeated by Gdlo, ii. 
184; his strange disappearance, 
184, 185 

Hares and their young, L 262 
Haipagus, ordered to ^ay the infant 
Cyrus, 1. 57; horrible punishment 
for his disobedience, 62, 63; his 
revenge, 64-68; in command of 
troops under Cyrus, 82, 83; 
attacks Phocaea, 83 ; subdues 
lonia^ 86; attaw the Carians, 
Caimiaus, and Lycians, 8^, 89, 90; 
takes Histiaeus pnsemer, li. 67 
Hecatasus tries to dissuade Aris- 
tag<^ from levdtii^ against 
Darius, ii. 15 

H^feistratus, Persia soothsayer, 
ii. 291, 292, 3x4, 315 
Hdcn of Troy, i. 2; in Egypt, x68- 
171 

Hell^um^ the, temple built by the 
Greeks, l 207 

Hellespont, i. 321^ 322; places 
bcrderii^ on, ii. 68; Xarxes 
<H^ders it to be scourged, 135; 
cemstruetkm of bridge over, 136; 
passage of Persian army over, X43 
HellespcHitians, famish dups for 
Xerxes’ fleet, ii. 154 
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Helots, the, ii. 288 
Heradides, the, i. 4 
Hercules, the Egyptian god, i. 135; 
and the Greek, 135-137, 189; his 
footprint on rock near the Tyrus, 
320 

Hermotimus, story of, ii. 254, 255 
HOTiotybians, warrior class in 
Egypt, i. 200, 201 
Herodotus, the Chian, his embassy, 
ii. 267 

Hill of the Graces, in Africa, i 
355 

Hipparchus, tyrant of Athens, his 
death, ii. 24; his dream, 24 
Hippias, tyrant of Athens, ii. 26; 
sent for by the Lacedaemonians, 
40; retires to SigSum, 45; his 
eflorts to bring Athens into sul^ 
jection, 45; his dream, 99; acts 
as guide to the Persians, 99; 
anecdote of his tooth, 100 
Hippocrates, tyrant of Athens, t 26 
Hippocrates, tyrant of Gela, his 
treachery towards the Zandaeans, 
ii. 65 

Hippopotamus, the, i. 149 
Histiaeus, refuses to consent to 
destroy the bridge over the Ister, 
i 340; assists the Persians to 
escape, 341; Darius gives him 
the town of Myreinus as a reward; 
ii. 4; Magabazus warns Darius 
concerning him, 9; the king 
sends for him and makes him his 
counsellor, 10; tired of his life 
at Susa he ^ds messenger to 
Aristagmras urging him to revdt, 
15; deceives Darius and Is sent 
down to the coast, 50; Arta- 
phemes discovers his machma- 
tions, 57; he deceives the lonians, 
57, 58 ; l^esians refuse to receive 
him, 58; sails to the HeUespemt, 
58; attacks and takes Chio^ 66; 
taken prisemer on the mahi^d 
by Harpagus., 67; his death, 67 
Homer and the Cypria, i 171 
Honey, manufacture of, L 362; xL 
X33 

Hc^lites, the, li. 288 

Horses, kmg-haired, of the ^gyxma^ 

Hyadnthia, feast of, ii 276 
Kydames, leader of the “Im- 
mortds,” ii 203; aoooanpaaies 
Ephiall^ 204 

Hydre^ idand o^ bou^ 1 ]^ ^ 
Samians, i. 239 
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Hypacyris, the, Scj^thian river, L 
309 

Hypanis (Bug, or Boug), the, 
nations along its course, t 294; 
description of, 308 
Hyperboreans, the, L 292, 299; 
send damsels with ofEerings to 
Delos, 299, 300, 301 
Hyrcanians in Xerxes* army, ii. 146 
Hystaspes, father of Darius, L xo6 

Ibis, the, L 150, 151 
I<±thyophagi, the, I 219; sent as 
spies with presents to the Ethio- 
pians, 219, 220; their reception, 
220, 221 ; anger of Caznbyses on 
receiving report of their visit, 
222, 224 

Ida, Mount, Xerze^ army at, ii. 138 
" Immortais, the,” h. 151 ; failure of 
their first attack on Thermopylae, 
203; are led over the mountains 
by Ephialtes, 204, 205; victOTy 
at Th^mopylae, 208; remain in 
Greece with Mardonius, 259 
India, gold in, L 259, 260, 261; 
beasts and birds, 261; wild trees 
and tree-wool, 261 
Indian tribes, their yearly tribute 
of gold dust to Persia, i. 258; their 
food, 258, 259; cannibalikn of 
some, 259; others who refuse to 
take life, 259; enonnous ants 
(ant-eaters ?) m north India, 260; 

^Banner of obtadning gold, 
260, 261 * 

Indians, in Xerxes^ army, their 
. equipmmt for war, iL 246, 152 
Intaphemes, one of the seven con- 
spirators against the Magu% his 
ra^ behaviour and pimishment, 
i 266; his wife’s pleading moves 
the be^ of Darius, 266, 267; her 
reasons for begging the life ol her 
l»FOtl^, 267 
lo, i^end of, L z, 2, 3 
lonians, I 73, 74; of Asia, 75 , ^6, 
77, 86, zio; assist FSammeticbus, 
193, 194; Dariis gives them 
charge of t»ridge over the Ister, 
326; Scythians advise them to 
reti^ 338; and to break the 
Inidg^ 340; they j^etend to 
follow then advice, 34Z; Scythian 
saying ctmceming, 342; tyrants 
over, put down by Arfetagoras, 
it z6; they adopt I^oenician 
letters, 25; and use parchment 
for wntfngupon, 25; their revolt 
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from Persia, 46, 47; joined by 
Athenian fieet, 47; they take 
Sardis, 47; are defeated by 
Persians at Ephesus, 48; the 
Carians and Cypri^ espouse 
their cause, 49; give help to 
Cyprus, 51; and defeat the Phce- 
nicians, 52; cities of, fall one 
by one before the Persians^ 55 ; the 
entire Ionian fieet is assembled, 
59; sea-fight with the Peirians ofi 
Lad6, 6z, 62; treatment of the 
Ionian cities and the inhabitants 
by the victorious Peraans, 68; 
their country peacefully settled, 
and democracies establiriied m, 
72; they furnish ships foe 
Xerxes* fleet, 154; original name 
of, 154; sec(xxd revolt frcmi the 
Persians, 321 

Isagoras, shares government of 
Athens with Chstb^^ ii 29; 
makes a party against, with 
Cleomenes, king of Sparta, 52; 
they endeavour to change the 
government, are besieged in the 
citadel, and finally acc^t tenns, 
3a 

Isas, goddess of the Egyptians, L 134; 
feast of, X44, X96 

Issedonxans, the, i 292; their cus- 
toms on the d^tb of a father, 207 

Istor, the (Danube), i 128, 306; its 
tributanes, 306, 307; compared j 
with tl» Nile, 30?; Darius at, 1 
escapes with his army 
across, 342; zegion north of, ii 3 

lyrcae, the, i 295; their m^hod ci 
inmting, 295, 2^ 

Jupiter, as represented by the 
Egyptian^ i 135; the Thdian, 

Jnpiter l^physthis, story ci the 
tempie of, ii 297 

Labynetus^ king of the Assyrians, i 
39; expedidon of Cyrus against, 
$6 

Labyrinth, the, i 290, xpz 

Lacedaemonians, the, i 30, 32; 
cemtest with the Tegeans, 32, 

33; alliance with Croesus, 34; 
fight with the Argives, 42; send 
deputies to Cyras, 78, 5^; thek 
oemtempt trade, 202; said 
force against Polycrates in md 
of the revolting Samian^ 230, 
233; their ang^ at che theft by 
H 
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Samians of presents sent by, and 
to them, 233 ; the siege of Samos, 
237; are bidden by the Delphian 
oracle to free Athens from 
Hippias, it. 27; fate of the furst 
army sent under Anchimolius, 
27; seccmd force sent under 
Cleomenes, 28; their army 
broken up at Eleusis, 33; they 
get possession of orades, and 
send for Hippias, 40; the address 
of Sosides to the allies, 41-44; 
Pheidippides sent to, from Athens, 
99; their readiness to help the 
Athenians, 99; they march to 
view the field of Marathom 105; 
description of, given by Dema- 
ratus to Xerxes, i57-i59» their 
reply to the Argive council, I77; 
Leonidas and his three hundred, 
200, 201 ; the Persian spy observes 
them, 201 ; Demaratus again 
warns Xerxes of their prowess, 
202; first assault on, by Medes, 
202, 203; second by the “ Im- 
mortals,” 203; the final struggle 
at Thermopyl®, 207-209; m- 
scription set up in honour of, 209; 
how they first received warning 
of the Persian expedition, 2x3, 
2x4; demand satisaction from 
Xerxes for death of Leonidas, 
259; send envoys to Athens, 271 ; 
their ^leech, 272; answer of the 
Athenians, 273; Athenian em- 
bassy to, 275; indedsiop of the 
Ephors, 277; send forces to 
the Isthmus, 277, 278; march to 
El^isis, 282; they change places 
wi^ the Athenians, 296; Mar- 
donius insults them, 296, 297; 
their retreat, 300, 30X; they and 
Tegeans are 1^ to withstand the 
PemiaTut, 302; batUe di B^taea, 
302-305; attack on the Peraan 
camp, 305, 306; their prowess, 
306; they bury thdr de^ 312; 
at Mycal6, 320 

Lake-dwdl^s, ii. 

Lampoa, the Eginetan, his evil 
eounsd to Pausanias^ xL 309, 3x0 

Land-crocodiles, i 382 

Latma, feast in honour o^ 3C43> 
144; oracle of, 193, 195; legena 
oi, X95» 198 

Lemnos, withstands the .Persums, 
and is finally reduced, ii. xz; its 
history, X12-XX5; captured by 
MilUade^ X15 
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Leonidas, king of Sparta, and his 
three hundred at Thermopylae, 
ii 200-208; fierce fight over his 
body, 208; stone lion set up to, 
208; inscription over, 209; his 
body shamefully treated by 
Xerxes, 2x3; satisfaction for h4 
death demanded by the Spartans, 
257, 258 

Leotychides, conspires with Cleo- 
menes to depose Demaratus, ii. 
8z; is made king of Sparta in 
the latter^s steady 82; he is guilty 
of accepting a bribe and banished, 
84, 85 ; is ordered by his country- 
men to be exchanged for the 
Eginetan hostages, 89; he cannot 
persuade the Athenians to g^ve 
them up, 90, 91 ; embassy to, mom 
Samos, 314, 315; at Mycal6, 3x8 

Lesbos, reduced by the Persians, ii. 
67 

Libya, account of, L X27; source 
of the Nile in (?), 128; oracle of 
Ammon in, X4X, 142, X43; cir- 
cumnavigated by the Phoenicians, 
302, 303; by tbe Carthaginians, 
303; dwarfish race in, 303; origin 
of name, 305; various accoimts 
of its colonisation. 345 fi. ; Gre^s 
settle at Cyr&ie, 349; differ- 
ent tribes in, 353 ff.; animals 
in^ 362; indigenous and alien 
tnbes im 364; its soil inferior to 
that of Europe or Asia, 364 

Libyans, desire to be freed from the 
religious observances of the Eg37p- 
tians, L X19; their worship of 
Neptune, 139; submit to Cam- 
byses, 2x5; deieat the Cyrensans, 
350; thrir different tribes and 
customs, 353 ff.; they abstain 
from cow’s flesh, 360; custmn 
of burning the veins of their 
children’s heads, 360; their 
worship and sacrifices, 36X ; their 
chariots, adz; manner of burial, 
and dwriDngs, 361; in Xerxes’ 
army, their equ^ment for war, 
n. X48, 152 

lioness and cubs, i, 262 , . 

Lkms, fall on the csmeb in Xerxes* 
anny^ ii 165; found cmly in, a 
certain r^cm of Europe 165 

Locrians, j(m the Greeks at Ther- 
mopyl®, u. 199 

Locusts, cafi^^, ground to powcfc, 
sprinkled on mfik, and so chUu 
by the Nasamcmians, L 354, 355 
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Lotophagi, the, African tribe, the I 
fruit of the lotus-tree their only i 
food, i. 356 [ 

Lotus, the, i. 158 I 

Lotus-tree, the, i. 356 
Lycaretus, brother to Maandrius, 
endeavours to secure his succes- 
sion to the government of Samos, 

i. 279 

Lycians, i, 88, 89, 90; ships fur- 
nished by, to Xerxes* fleet, ii. 153; 
equipment of their crews, 153, 
154; original name of, 154 
Lycidas, anger of Athenian women 
against, ii, 275 

Lycophron, son of Periander, L 234- 
236 

Lycurgus, i. 31 

Lycus, the. falls into Lake Masotis, 
i- 335;. Xerxes at, iL 133 
Lydia, i. 41; gold dust in, 49; 
customs of the people, 50; their 
invention of games, 50; conquests 
of,byCyTOS,44; in Xerxes’ army, 
their equipment for war, it 149 

Maca, the, African tribe, L 355 
Macedonia, its submission to Persia, 

ii. 6, 7; st<xcy of the Persian am- 
bassadors to, 7, 8; further en- 
slavery by Mardmiius, 73 

Machlyans, the, African tribe, L 
356 

Maeander, the, sources oL ii 132 
Maeandrii]^, secretary to Polyorates, 
i 268; his <^Eermg of the lalteris 
furniture to Juno, 269; 
govenuOT of Samo^ 278; his re- 
signation of office and address to 
the people, 278; retains the sove- 
rrign power and falls skk, 279; 
makes tenns with the Parian 
invader^ 279; he flees to Lace- 
daemon, 280; his ccmversatlon 
aind offier of plate to Oemnenes^ 
281; ordered to leave the city, 
281 

Lake, L 322; rivers falling 
into, 335, 

Magi, the^ l 73 

Magc^honia, festival among the 
Perrians, ii. 250 
Malis, descriptkm of, ii zo8 
Mantyes, s^e Pigres 
Marathrm, battle of, ii. 100-104 
Madonna, appointed general by 
Darius, li 72; establishes demo- 
crad^ in loaia, 72; and carries 
exnedJtioa into C^eeoe, 7«» 735 


disaster to his fleet, 73; and to his 
army on land, 73; return of ex- 
pedition, 73 ; deprived of hs com- 
mand, 94; urges Xerxes to attack 
Greece, Z17, xi8; his address to 
the coundi, 120-122; blame laid 
on, at Susa, 252; his advice to 
Xerxes, 253; left behind with 
troops by Xerxes, 255; chooses 
his men, 259; winters in Thessaly, 
264, 267; despatches Mys to con- 
sult the Grades, 267, 26S; sen<k 
Alexande r as envoy to Athens, 
268; marches against Athens, 
274; advice of the Thebans to, 
274; occupies the dty, 275; 
sends a second envoy to the 
Athenians, 275; hears that the 
Spartans are marching towards 
the Isthmus, 278, 279; he re- 
treats from Attica, 279; encamps 
on the Asopi^ 2^; banquet 
given him at Thebes, 280, 281; 
and the Phocian horsemen, 281 
282; marshalling of his troops 
at Platasa, 288-290; his sooth- 
sayer, 291, 292; keeps watch on 
the passes of Citbaeron, 29a, 293; 
he opposes Artabaxus m the 
coundi of war, 293-295; his in- 
suiting words to the Spartans, 
296, 297; orders his horse to 
charge, 297; Mardonius hears ci 
the enezn^^s retreat, his ^>eech 
thereon^ 30Z; pursues the Qredts^ v 
sot; ks death at PtaUea, 303; 
his tent iflnnfksed, his 

prowess, 306; feast hdd m his 
tent by Pausanias, 3x1, 312; d^ 
appeaance of bis b^y, 3x2 

Ma]^ th^ in Xerxes* army, t!^: 
equmment for war, ii. 150 

Mar^ mast In hcxiour of, i X43, X44, 
X45; rites paid by Scythians to, 
3x1, 312; worshipped by the 
Thradans, ii 3 

Marsyas, his skin bmig np at 
CeiaaosB, ^ 132 

Mascames, a|^>Qinted governor of 
Doriscns^ it. 159 

Masdstes, son of Darius, Xerxes 
in lo!^ with his Trife and his 
dai^hter, iL 322, 323; . mterriew 
with Xerxes, 324; queen’s re- 
vmge on his wife, 324, 325; is 
killed by Xerxes* ordeis, 325 

Masons, ooxamander the 
slan cavalry, hfe encounter with 
the Greel^ ax^ deat^ a. 282-284; 
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lament of Persians over, 2S4; his 
stature and beauty, 284 
Massagetae, the, L 103, 104; their 
dress and mode of living, loS, 109 
MatiSni, the, ii. 2z 
Maxyans, the, African tribe, i. 361, 
362 

Mazares, quells Lydian revolt, L 
80; takes PriSne, overruns 
Magnesia, and dies, 82 
Medea, i, 2 

Medes, in Xerxes’ army, their war- 
like equipment, it Z45> 152; 
ancient name of, 145; their 
attack at Thermopylae, 202, 203 
Media, its revolt from Assyria, and 
early history as a kingdom, i. 
51 ff.; conquered by Scythians, 
55; by the Persians under 
Cyrus, 68 

Megabates, In command of the 
fleet sent against Naxos by the 
Peraans, ii. 13; his quarrel with 
Anaxagoras, 14; he warns the 
Naxians of their danger, 14; 
failure of the fleet to get posses- 
sion of the island, 14 
Megahazus. left by Darius in com- 
mand of the Hdle^ont, L 342; 
compliment paid him by Darius, 
342 ; his long-remembered speech, 
^42; overcomes the Perinthians, 
li. 1 ; , his ccmquest of Thrace, i ; 
makes successful war on Paeo- 
nians, 5; his embassy to Mace- 
donia, 6; story of the ambassa- 
dors, 7, 8 ; he returns to Sardis, 9; 
warns Darius against Histiaeus, 9 
Megabyzus, one of the conspirators 
against Smerdis, recommends an 
oBgaidhic government for Persia, 
i. 251 

the chosen suitcx: of 
Agarista, ii. zo8-zio 
M^ptias the seer, warns the 
Ocedcs of their dmiger, u. 205; 
zeflises to leave Leraii^, 207; 
tomb and inscription over, ^og 
Mdanchlami (Black-Robes), the, i. 
^95, 327* 329; they refuse to hdp 
the Scythian^ 333; tite Scythians 
lead the enemy throui^ their 
country, 335; they flee to the 
desert^ 336 

Meles, king of Sardis, i. 43 
Memnon, or Susa, ii. 23, 24 
Memphis, temple of Vulcan at, i. 
162, x^, 184, 194, 206; temple to 
Venus at, x68; Greeks settled at. 
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194; temple of Isis at, 206; 
taken by Cambyses, 215 
M6n (Menes), first king of Egypt, i. 

112; his works, 161, 162 
Mercury, as worshipped by the 
Pelasgians, i. 140; by the Thracian 
kings, ii. 3 

Mermnadas, the, i 4, 7 

Mice, three kinds found in Africa, i. 

362 

Midas, i. 7 

Milesia, war with the Lydians, i 8-10 
Milesians, alliance with Cjrus, i. 74, 
75, 86; betray the Persians, ii. 321 
Miletus, the gl<^ of Ionia, ii. xx; 
civil strife in, healed by the 
Parians, II ^ besieged and taken 
by the Persians, 63; bereft of its 
inhabitants, 63* 64. See Arista- 
goras’ 

Miltiades, son of Cimon, advises 
destruction of bridge over the 
Ister, i 340; governor of the 
Chersonese, ii. 70, 71; flees before 
the Scyths, 71; his escape to 
Athens, 72; account of, 98; is 
determined to fight the Persians, 
loi, 102 ; commands at Marathon, 
102; his expedition against Paros, 
izo, iiz ; his trial and death, 1x2; 
account of his capture of Leizmos, 
112-X15 

Miltiades, son of Cypselus, obtains 
possession of the Chersonese, ii. 
68-70; his death, 70 
Milyse, the, known originally as the 
3olymi, 1, 88 

Milyans, in Xerxes’ army, their 
equipment for war, ii. 149, 150 
Mmerva, feast in hcmour of, i, 143, 
144; temple of, at Sals, 205, 206, 
feast of Ausean maidens in honour 
of, 357; dress of Libyan statues 
0^ 361 

Mmos, king of Crete, i. 87, 88; 

my&ic history of, ii. x85 
Wnysd, the, d^cendants of the 
Argonauts, i. 342, 343; they settle 
mLacedaemcm, 343; aredcdiyered 
from prison by their wives, 343; 
station themsdves m Mount 
Ta^etum, 344; they follow 
Theras to Callistfi, 344 
Meeds, Lake; i. 191, 192; subter- 
ranean parage mom, 192 
Mcsikeys, eatai by the Gyzatian^ L 

363 

MoseJuans, in Xerxes’ army, thdr 
equipment for wax, iL 130 
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Mules, not bred In Elis, i. 298; or in 
Scythia, 337; their appearance 
frightens the Scythian horse, 337 
Murychides, Persian envoy to the 
Athenians, ii. 275 
Musseus, prophecies of, ii. xi8, 251 
Mycald, defeat of Persians at, ii 314, 
317-320 

Mycerinus, king of Egypt, entombs 
his daughter in a cow, i. 181; 
his death foretold by oracle, 182; 
p3Tamid built by, 182 
Mycians, in Xerxes* army, ii. 147 
Mys, sent by Mardonius to ccmsult 
the orades, ii. 267, 268 
M3rsia, route of Xerxes* army 
through, ii. 138 

M3reians, m Xerxes’ army, their 
equipment fca: war, ii. 149 

Nasamonians, their exploraticHi of 
Libya, i 127, 128; their practice 
of augury, 355; their manner of 
burial, 361 

Naucratis, entrepdt for Gredr mer- 
chandise, i. 2 o6, 207 
Naxos^ its prosperity, ii. ii; 
banished citizens apmal to Ari&- 
tagoras of Mhetus for hdp, 12; 
Persians send fleet under M^a- 
bates against, 13; the Naxians 
axe warned of their danger, 14; 
the Persian expeditimi fails, 14; 
later attack of Persians and 
structkm of town, 95 
Needs, king Egypt, begins con- 
struction of Red Sea^ canal, i. 196, 
197; buil<b a fleet of triremes, 
197; his (xmquests, 197 
Neptune, not mnong the Egyptian 
gods, i. 136, 139; worship o^ in 
Lih3ra, 139, 361 

Nestus, the, passage of, by Xerxes, 
ii. z6o 

Netting, barbarian habit of netting 
the inhabitants of ccmquered 

^ands, ii 67 

Neuri, the, t 327; afflicted by a 
scourge d serpente, 328; mice a 
year they change into wdves, 
329; they refuse to hdp the 
Scythian^ 333; the Scythians 
lead the enemy through their 
country, 335; they flee to the 
des^ts, 336 

Nicodiomus, Eginetan traitor, ii. 
92; oflers help to Athei^ 92; 
escapes and is settled with his 
iolk^ers at Sunium, 92 


Nile, the, i. 114, 115, 116; its course, 
Z19; causes of mundation, 122, 
123; its sources, 123-129; 159, 
z6o; new course of, dug by Menes, 
z6z ; compared with the Ister, $07 
Nineveh, i. 94, 19a 
Nisaean horse, the, ii. 137 
Nitetis^ leg«id of, i. 210, 211 
Nitoens, Queea, i. 94; her great 
works, 94, 95; her tomb, 95, 0 

Oarus, the, falls into Lake Mseciis, 

1* 335; Earius halts his army 
upc», 335 

Oasis, city, 1. 222, 223 
Octamasadas, heads Pythian revolt, 

i. 319 

CBobazus, a Persian of Su^ asks 
that one sou may remain with 
him : answer and cruelty of Darius^ 
i 321 

CEobazus, a Persian, at Sestos, ii. 
325; flees into Ihrace, 327; is 
sacrmced by the iohabitants, 327 
Oerog, Greek forces remove to, iL 
298 

Olbiopdites, Borysthenites 
Olive, the saesred, at Atheos, iL 234 
Olympic ^ames, 1. z0 
Onomacritus, banished hrom Athens, 

ii. X18; urges Xerxes to attack 
Greece, 118, 119 

Orestes, discovery of his bone^ L 32 
33 

(hroetes, governor of Sardis, i 2167, 
his desire to destroy Polyerati^ 
267, 268; his message to the 
latter, 268; his fraudulmt device 
to the latter*$ cupadity, 269 ; 

slays Polycrates <m his arrival 
at Magnesia, 269; his err^ and 
insedent behaviour, 270; Datins 
detennines to take veng^moe 
upon him, 270; and aocoo^lisltes 
Ckoetes* ^th, 271 
Oryxes, thdk horns used for curv e d 
sides of dthem^ L 362 
Osiris, L 144; bu^-place oi^ 20a; 

mysteries of, 202, 203 
Otan^ heads the ooD^kacy 
agam^Smerds,i.244S*; recom- 
mends a democratic government 
for Pffsia, 250-251; withtows 
his cani^dature for the throne on 
conditkm of perfect freedom 
bring acoorded to himself and 
hrir% 252, 253; special prhSeges 
gi^oted % 253; leads army* d 
Oarms Bgamst Samo% 278; maiceSv 
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t^ms with Maandriiis, 27^; sur- 
prised by Charilaiis and bis mer- 
cenaries, 280; slaughters the 
Samian men and boys, 280; is 
induced by a dream to reprople 
Samos, 281; is appointed judge 
in his father's room, ii 10; suc- 
ceeds Megabazus in his command, 
xo; his conquests, 10, ii; leads 
the Persians under Xerxes, 145 
Otters, i. 330 

Oxen, hornless, of Scythia, i. 298; 
with curved horns, that walk 
backwards as they graze, 358, 359 

Pact^us. the, gold-dust carried 
down oy, to Sardis, ii. 48 
Pactyans, in Xerxes' army, their 
equipment for war, ii. 147 
Pactyas, urges the Lydians to rise 
against Cyrus, i. 79; he flees to 
Cym4, 80; Cymaeans refiise to 
give him up, 81, 82; is delivered 
up by the Chians, 82 
Paeonia, Xerxes' march through, iL 
161 

Pajonians, the, iL i ; Darius makes 
war on them and carries them into 
Asia, 4, 5; description of their 
lake-dwellings, 6; their escape 
from Phrygia, 47 
Palms in Anrica, i 358 
PamphylianSL vessels furnished by, 
to Xerxes^ fleet, iL 153; 
descent, 153 

Pan, the god, L 137, 189, 190 
Pamonium, the, i. 75, 77, 86 
Panticapes, the, Sc^^hian river, i. 
294, 309 

Paphlagixuans, in Xerxes' army, 
their equipment for war, IL 148 
Papyrus, 1. 158 

Parchment used by the lonians, ii. 

^ Paiiatns, the, set the Milerian gov- 
emm^t in order, ii. xx 
Paricanians, in Xerxe^ army^ iL 147 
Paros^ expeditkm ci Miltiad^ 
agamst, iL zxo 

Paoruiians, in Xerxes' army, thdor 
equipment for war, iL 147 
Pausania^ commander of tl^ ex- 
pediticax to the Isthmus, iL 277, 
279, 283, 295; agrees that the 
Athen i a ns and Spartans should 
change places, 296; orders his 
Spartans to strike their tents, 
299; Amompharetus refuses, 299- 
301; his retreat, 300, 30X; sends 
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horseman to the Athenians beg- 
ging for their support, 302; battle 
of Platsea, 302-305; a woman 
appeals to him, 309; his answer 
to Lampon's evu counsel, 310; 
his disposal of the booty, 310, 311; 
orders a Persian feast, 31 1, 312; 
his treatment of the Thebans, 313 
Pedasians, the, L 89, 90 
Pelasgi, the, L 25, 26 
“ Pelasgi of the Sea-shore,” original 
name of lonians, ii. 154 
Pelasgians, their worship of Mercury, 
L 140; adopt the Egyptian names 
for their gods, 140, 141 ; settle in 
Lemnos, ii. 112, 113; carry off 
Athenian women, 113; and slay 
their women and sons, 114; refuse 
to make amends to Athens, 114; 
reduced by Miitiades, 115 
Prioponnese, the, news of Leonidas' 
death reaches, ii. 241 ; the nations 
of, encamp at the Isthmus, 241; 
seven nations inhabiting, 241, 242 ; 
they join the Lacedaemonians at 
the Isthmus and march to Eleusis. 
282 

Peneus, the, and Its tributaries, iL 
167; Xerxes enquires concerning, 

167 

Perdiccas, legend of, iL 269, 270; 
Alexander, son of Am3nitas, 
descended from, 270 
Periander, tyrant of Corinth, L 9, 
xo; his revenge on the Corcy- 
raeans, 233, 234; kills his wife, 
234; drives his younger son from 
homs^ 234-236; goes to war with 
his father-in-law, 236; endeavours 
to persuade his son to return, 236 ; 
takes vengeance of the 
cyraeans for killing the latter, 
^236,237; iL43,44 
Pericles, his par^tage and descent, 
ii, zxo 

Perinthians, the, their fight with the 
Paacmians, ii. x; are overcome by 
M^abazos and the Persians, x 
Perseus, wOTship of, at Chemiriis, L 

157 

P^a, tribes composing nation 
1 66; tiburows off the Median yok^ 
6y; divided into satrapies, 254; 
tribute paid to, by lattar, 255- 
257; countries exempt from 
tribute to, 

Persians^ the, their reli^us and 
sodal customs L 6S-73; ^fnaess 
of their ^aflls, ^5; leEigt& ol 
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life among, 220, 221; sent from 
Egypt to besiege Barca, 364, 365; 
they overcome the city by fraud, 
365; their treatment of the in- 
habitants, 365, 366; incidents of 
their homeward march, 366; their 
weapims and dress in the field, 
ii. 21; defeat the lonians at 
Ephesus, 48; take repossession 
of Cyprus, 51-53; victory over 
the Carians, 54; whole army 
destroyed, 54, 55; further con- 
<^uests in Ionia, 55; their ezpedi- 
ticm against Miletus, 59; defeat 
the Ionian fleet, 61, 62; besiege 
and take Miletus, 63; their treat- 
ment of the conquered lonians, 68; 
their conquests on the Hellespont, 
68 ; expedition into Greece, 94-97 ; 
battle of Marathrm, 100-104; ez- 
Mdition into Greece head^ by 
Xerxes, 129 fi.; order of their 
march from Sardis, 137, 138; 
route of the army through Mysia, 
138; passage of the Hdlespont, 
143; dress of the army, 145; 
ancient name of, 145; nations 
serving with, under Xerxes, 145- 
155; their generals, 150, 152; 
ma^ificence of their troops, 151; 
commanders of their flee^i55; 
further march through Ihrace 
and F^aeouia, 159, 160, 161; pre- 
paratkms for, and cost of feed- 
ing the army, 162, 163; comse 
of fleet, 164, 165; leaves 

Therma and captures three Cdceek 
vessels, 190, 191 ; erects a pillar 
<Hi the “ Ant,” 192; and reaches 
Sepip, 192; estimate of the 
Persian forces, 192, 193; number 
of host, including women, eta, 
xpS; water of the rivers msufl8- 
ci^t for, 193; a storm partly 
destroys their fleet, 19^ 195; 
fifteen ^ips taken by the Greelm, 
296; the remainder reach Allots, 
197; at Thermopybe, failure of 
mst assault^ 203; final stn:^le 
and victory at, 207-209; famous 
Persians slain at, 2^; manoeuvres 
o£ the Persimi. fleet, 217; first 
naval ei^agement with Greeks at 
Artemisium, 2x8, 219; stonn de- 
stroys a part of their fleet, 219, 
220; second smd third enga^ 
men^ 220, 221; the sailors 
Thermc^yiae, 223, 224; th^ 
ravage Phoci% 226, 227; tbcir at- 


tack on Delphi and discomfiture, 
227, 228; they reach Ath^s, 
232; capture the Acropolis, 233: 
occupy Psyttaleia, 243; battle of 
Salamis, 245-247; rout of the 
fleet, 248, 249; surviving ships 
gather at Phalerum, 250; Persians 
on Psyttaleia slain, 250; their 
postal service, 249, 250; fleet sails 
to the Hclle^out, 255, 256; line 
of Xerxes* refreat, 259, 260; 
sufferings the soldiers, 260; 
at Abydos, 261; return of re- 
mainder to Sardk, 261; Persian 
fleet at Samos, 265, 266; take 
possessionof Athen^ 275; retreat 
from Attica, 279; furthest point 
reached by, 279; engagement of 
the Persian horse, under Masistius, 
with the Greeks, 282-284; order 
of Persian army at Plata^ 288- 
290; their soothsayer, 291, 292; 
cut off the Greek convoys, 292, 
293; hdd a council of war, 293- 
295 ; they charge the Greeks^ 297; 
dioke the fountain of Gargaphia, 
297; pursue the Greeks, 301, 302; 
battle of Platsea, 302-305; their 
flight, 305; they defend their 
camp, 305, 306; general slaughter 
of, 306; courage shown by, 3€»6; 
their defeat at Mycal6, 3x4, 3x7^ 
320; slaught^ df, 321; retreat 
of re ma i n der to Sardis, 322 ; 
hxnctot along the road, 322 

Fhalennxi, rmnainder cs Persian I 
fle^ ii 250 

Phanes, Gre^ mercenary, deserts to 
Cambyses,. i 2x1, 2x2; revenge 
tm, by the other mercenaries, 2x4 

Ph^dipphl^ sent as envoy to 
Sparta, ii. 98; appearance of 
to, 99 

Pher^ima, wife of king B^tu^ 
appe^ to the ruler of Salamis 
to h^ h^ xegam Cyr€ii6, i ^x; 
appeds to the governor 0® Egypt 
to help her av^^e her sqq*s 
353; he sends Persians to 
Barca, 364; they take it by 
365; h^ barbarous cm^y to the 
inhabitants, 363, 366; her own 
hideous death, 366 

Pheron, king of %ypt, i ifiy, r68 

HuHp, son of ifeacadas^ aexsows- 
pames Dorieus and dies with 
iL 20; hero-temple raised I0 ^ 
metaocy on arx^mmt of his 
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Pbocaea, siege of, i. 83 
Phocseans, the, 1 83; leave their city 
and sail for Chios, 84; establish 
themselves in Corsica, 84, 85; 
attacked and flee to Rhegiuxn and 
found city of Vel^ 85 
Phocians, join the Greeks at Ther- 
znopyla, ii. 199; they hear the 
Persians approaching and take 
their stand, 205 ; their wars with 
the Thessalians, 224-226; their 
country ravaged by the Persians, 
226, 227 ; they make a courageous 
stand against Mardonius and his 
men, 281, 282 

Phoenidans, i- 164, 168; refuse to 
help Cambyses against the Car- 
thaginianSj2Z9; sail round Africa, 
302-303; introduce a variety of 
arts and letters into Greece, ii. 25 ; 
defeated at sea by the lonians, 52 ; 
at the sea-fight of Lade, 61; their 
conquests on the Helle^ont, 68; 
their skill in digging the canal of 
Athos, 130; their cables, 131; 
construct bridge at Abydos, 134; 
win the sailing match on the 
Hellespont, 139; vessels fumidied 
by, to Xerxes’ fleet, 152 ; accoutre- 
ments of their crews, 152, 153 
Phoenix, the, i. 149, 150 
PhraOTtes, king of the Medes, i 54 
Phrygia, Xerxes’ march through, ii. 

133 

Phrygians, their antiquity, u no, 
ni; in Xerxes’ army, their 
equipment for war, ii. 148 
Phr^chus, his drama of the 
capture of Miletus, ii. 64 
Pigmks, the, i. 127 
Pigres and Mantyes, the Pasmiians, 
story of ii. 4, 5 
Pillars of Hercules, i 302 
l^d^atidae, the, ii. 24, 26; they 
t defeat the Lacedasnonians on the 
plainof Phalentm,27; they agree 
to quit Athens as a ransom for 
their captive diiidren, 28; their 
descent, 28, 29; urge Darius to 
make war on their own country, 
94; urge Xerxes to attack Greece, 
118 

Pisistratus, i. 26; master c€ Athens, 
27; exfie and return, 27^30 
Pitch, mdhod of obtaining, fr<mi 
lake in Zac]mthus, i. 363 
Plane-tree, magnificent tree pre- 
sented with gdd ornaments by 
Xerxes, ii. 133 
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Platas^ Greek and Persian armies 
at, ii. 287-290; battle of, 302-305 ; 
wonderful things found later on 
the battlefield, 3x2 
Platseans, the, pin the Athenians 
at Marathon, ii. zoo 
Platea (Bomba), idand of, colonised 
by the Theraeans, i. 346-348 
Polycrates, master of Samos, I 230; 
his contract of friendship with 
Amasis, king of Egypt, 230; his 
fame and success in arms, 230; 
letter of advice from Amasis to, 
230, 231; flings his ring into the 
sea, 231; it is found in the bdlly 
of a 231; Amasis in conse- 
quence dissolves his contract with, 
231; sends men to help Camb3rses, 
232; defeats the exiled Samians, 
232; forces the Lacedaemonians 
to raise the siege of Samos, 237; 
the first to conceive the desi^ 
of gaining the empire of the sea, 
268; is fraudulently induced by 
Qroetes to repair to Magnesia, 268, 
269; warned against the expedi- 
tion by his daughter and the 
soothsayers, 269; his miserable 
end, 269, 270 

Polycritus, exploits of, at Salamis, 
ii. 249 

Ponticuin, the, species of wild 
cherries, used for food andL dx±ak 
by the Argippeans, i. 296 
Potidaea, Artabazus lays siege to, ii. 
264, 265 

Prexaspes, is ordered to kill Smerdis, 
Cambyses’ brother, i. 225 ; his son 
killed by the king, 227; and 
Smerdis the Magus, 240, 241, 247, 
248; his end, 248 
Propontis, the, L 321 
Proteus, king of Egypt, i. 168; and 
Alexander and Hden of Troy, z68- 
170 

Psammenitus, king of Egypt, de- 
feated by Cambyses, i 214; 
treatment of, by the conqueror, 
216, 2x7; plots evU and k killed, 
217 

Psammetichus, king of Egypt, 
checks the advance of the Scy- 
thian^ i* 55; bis method of 
determining relative antiquity 
of Egyptians and Phrygians^ no, 
ziz; tr^ to scmnd the fountains 
of the Nile^ X24; and the ** De- 
serters,** Z26; , his bamshm^t !by 
the other ^ven kmgs^ Z913; 
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becomes sole king of Egypt, 194; I 
bis siege of Azdtii^ 196 
Psammis, king of Egypt, receives 
ambassadors from Elis, i. 197, igS ; 
attacks Ethiopia, 198; his short 
reign, 198 

Psylli, the, Afirican tribe, i 355; 
completdy destroyed by a sai^- 
storm, 355 

Psyttaleia, Persians occupy, ii. 243; 

and are slain by Aristides, 250 
Pyramid, great, of Cheops, and 
causeway, building of, i 178, 179; 
pyramid build by his daughter, 
179; by Chephren, 180; by 
Mycerinus, 182; by Asychis, 
184; in Lake Moeris, 191, 192 
Pythias, the Lydian, entertains 
Xerses and his army, ii. 132; 
his enormous riches, 132, 133; his 
request to Xerxes, 137; kmg*s 
anger and cruel answer, 136, 137 


Red Sea canal, i. 196, 197 
Rhampdnitns, king of Egypt, his 
monuments, L X73; stcry of his 
treasure-diamber and the thief, 
173-176; his descent into Hades, 
176 

Rhod6i>is, 1, 182, 183; her present 
of spits to Delphi, 183 
Royal Road between Sardis and 
Susa, stations along, ii. 22, 23; 
distance of, 23 


Sabaods, king the Ethiopians^ L 
184, x86, X91 
Sacae, th^ see Scythians 
Sadyattes, king of Lydia, i 8 
Sagartians, the, in Xerxes* army, 
thdr dress and manner oi hating, 

ii- 

Sals, golden cow and cdossal figures 
at, i. i8x, 182; kiug’s palace at, 
X99; sepulchre of kings at^ 202; 
lake at, 202; temple of Mmerva 
at, 205, 2q6; stxjxue ocAossus at, 
206 

Salamis, Greek fleet arrive at, IL 
229; council of war at, 232; 
battle of, 245-247; Greeks s^ 
refuge at, 275 

Salt, houses built oL i. 359, 3^; 
dnferent eohnirs of s^t quarried 
in Africa, 360 

Salt-hills in Africa, 1 357, 358 , 359 
Sanms (and the Samians), temple of. 


i X90, xqx; Polycrates master of, 
230; se^ help from the Lacedae- 
monians, 232, 233; deliver the 
Corcyrasan boys, 233, 234; be- 
sieged by the Lac^aemooiaDS, 
237; Samians attack and defeat 
the Siphnians, 238, 239; buy the 
island of Hydrea, 239; found 
Cydonia in Crete, 239; attacked 
and defeated by the Egmetans, 
239; their great engineerfr^ 
works, 239, 240; and largest 
Greek temple built 1 ^, 240; be- 
sieged and takoi by Darius^ 277; 
stripped of its men and dehver^ 
to Syloson, 280, 281; their mer- 
cantile success, 346; splendid 
offering to Juno, 346; they escape 
the yoke of the Medes, ii. 65; 
Persian fleet at, 265, 2^; their 
embassy to Leotychides^ 3x4. 315; 
Greeks sail to, 317; battle of 
Mycal6, 317-320 

Sarangians, in Xerxes* army, thefr 
equipment for war, ii. 147 
Sardanapalus, his vast treasures, i 
192 

Sardis, defeat of Croesus at, i. 40, 41 ; 
taken by Cyrus, 41, 43; revolt 
of, 79; taken and burnt by the 
lonians, ii 47, 48; ccmspiracy in, 
discovered. 58; Xerxes at, X34, 
X35 ; the Persian army marw out 
from, 137; return of Xarxes and 1 
the army to^ 261, 262 
SaspHans^ in Xerxes^ aamy, S, X50 
Satsspes, the Acbaemenian, fafls to 
circumnavigate Lydia, i 303, 304; 
and is impaled, 304 
SamomataeL the, i 295 ; thefr 
descent from the Amazcms^ 330- 
332; thefr language, customs, and 
dress, 332 ; they agree to help the 
Scythians, 333 

Scaznander, the, Xerxes at, Ii. 138 
Scylas, king Scythia, his attach- 
ment to Greek customs, i. 318; is 
initiated into the ba^ic rfres, 
318,319; his peo|de ccmsequendy 
revolt, 3x9; & beheaded by ins 
successor, 319 

ScylUas the Diver, goes over to the 
Greeks, ii. 217, 2x8 
Scyth^ king of the Zandasans, ii. 65 
Scythia, its geography and peo^^e, 
i. 294 ff.; unknown regions 
beyou^297; rigour of its winters^ 
297, 298; rivers m, 306, Immp 
grown in, 316; peculation 3x9, 
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320; measurements of its sea- 
shore, 326, 327; its boundaries, 

327 

Sc^Tthians, their conquest of Asia, 
L 55; they plunder temple of 
Venus, 55, 56; are massacred by 
the Medes, 56; lords of Upper 
Asia, 287; overthrow the Medes, 
287; their wives intermarry with 
^aves during the men’s absence, 
287; their method of obtaining 
mares* milk, and habit of blinding 
their ^ves, 287; their conflict 
with the slaves on their return 
home, 288; account of their 
. origin, 288, 289; Greek legend 
ccmceming, 289-29x; they con- 
quer the l^d or the Cimmerians, 
29X; Scythian husbandmen, 294; 
wandering Scythians, 294, 295; 
the Roy^ Sc:^hians, 295; they 
are unconquerable, 305, 306; gods 
worshipped by, 310; their sacri- 
flces. 310, six; spe(^ rites paid 
to Mars, 31 1, 312; their warlike 
customs, 3x2; the skulls of their 
enemies used for drinking-horns, 
312; their soothsayers, 313, 314; 
ceremonies accompanying their 
oatha 3x4; the royal tombs, 3x4; 
burial of their kmgs, 314, 3x5; 
ordinary burials. 316; mode of 
cleaning themselves, 3x6; their 
hatred of foreign customs, 316, 
3x7; send to the neighbouring 
tribes for help against Darius, 328, 
332i 333; flieir plan of war, 333, 
334; they march to meet Darius, 
334; they continue to draw him 
m through their country, 335; 
their haughty answer to the 
message sent by Darius, 336; they 
assault the Persian camp, 337; 
fheir.hcH^es alarmed by the bray- 
ing of asses, 337; send symbolic 
gitb to Darius, 337, 338; they 
march to the Ister and advise the 
Icmians to break the laidge, 339, 
340; they miss the Persian army, 
341; tl^ maraudmg ezp^tkm 
as f^ as the Chersonese, iL 71; 
send ambassadors to Sp^a, 89; 
drink wine unmixed wi^ water, 
89; their equroment fca: war, 146; 
serve under Xerxes, 146 
Sexniramis, Queen, i. 93, 94 
S^onachertb, marches into E^ypt, x. 
186, 187; mice destroy his arms 
and bow-strings, 187 
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Serpents, plague of, i. 328; winged 
150 

Sesostris, king of Egypt and 
Ethiopia, i. X63; his exploits 
163; pillars erected by, 164- 
figures of, 165; treachery of his 
brother, 165, 166; intersects the 
country with canals, 166; divides 
the soil, 166 

Sestos, siege of, by the Greeks, ii. 

325-327 

Sethds, king of Egypt, neglects the 
warrior class, i. 186; attacked by 
Sennacherib, 186, 187; saved by 
mice, 187 

Sicyonians, names given to the 
tribes by their king, CHsthenes, ii. 
30 

Sidon, kmg of, with Xerxes at 
Athens, ii. 239 

Sig8um, passes under the dommion 
of Athens, ii. 45; Hippias retires 
to, 45 

Sigynnae, the, short, flatrnosed race 
dwelling north of the Ister, ii. 3 
Silphium, the, celebrated as an 
article of food and for its medicinal 
virtues, i. 354 

Siphnos, rich mines in, L 238; its 
people consult the oracle, 238; are 
defeated by the Samians, 238 
Sisamnes, aain and flayed by 
Cambyses for giving an unjust 
sentence, ii. 10 

Smerdis, killed by his brother 
Cambyses, i. 224, 225 
Smerdis, the Magus, pretends he is 
the son of Cyrus, 1. 240; succeeds 
Cambyses, 243; his fraud dis- 
covered, 244, 245 ; conspiracy 
against, 245-249; he and his 
brother are slain, 249 
Snakes, homed, i. 362 
Sogdians, in Xerxes* army. Si 147 
Solon of Athens, i 13; and Croesus, 
14-17; borrows a law from the 
Egyptians, 206 
Solymi, the, i 88 

Soothsayers in Scythia, i 313; mode 
of executing then^ 3x4 
Sophflne^ most dfetingnisbed of the 
Athenians at Platsea, ii. 307, 308 
Sosides, deputy of Corinth, his 
speech to the Lacedsmionians smd 
their allies, ii 41-44 
Sp3Q:gapfee% son of Tmnyr^ over- 
come by the Persians, 1. 107; 
slays himself, 108 
Sp^a, law passed foxb^ding 
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kings to go out together with the Temp 4 , defile of, Greeks occupy, it 
army, ii. 33; double sovereignty 188 

at, 75; descent and prerogatives Tenedos, idand of. falls into the 


of the kings, 76, 77; honours 
done to the kings in life and 
death, 78, 79; certain occupa- 
tions hereditary in, 79; death of 
Persian heralds at, 168; atonement 
made for, 169, 170; Cameian 
festival at, 201 
Spartans, see Lacedaemonians 
Sperthias, story of, and Bulis, ii. 
169-171 

StesagOTas, successor of Miltiades 
the elder, ii. 70 

Strymon, the, passage of, by Xerxes, 
ii. 161 

Styx, the, waters of, 2 . 85 
Sun, feast in honour of, L Z43, 144 
Susa, Darias retires to, ii zo; his 
treasuries at, az; royal road to, 
from Sardis, 22, 23; display of 
feeling at, on receipt of the kmg*s 
messages, 252 

Syagrus, the Spartan, his indigna- 
tion at Gdo*s answer to the 
Greek «ivoys, it 182 
Sybarls, taken by the Orotcmiats, ii 

29 

Syloson, story of his doak, and 
Darius, i 277 » 278; begs Darius 
to restore Samos to him, 278; 
the Persians deliver it to bun, 2S1 
Syigis (Hyzgis), the, falls into Lake 
Masotis, i. 3^ 

Syria, desert oi, water carried to, m 
old wine jarSi, i 2x2, 2x3 

Table of the Suz^ L 2x9 
Tamarisk, the, ii. X33 
Tanais (Dcm), the, i 310; fails into 
Lake Maeotis, 335 

Tattooing among the Thracians, £L 2 
Taori, the^ their mode of sacrifice, i 
328 

Tauric territOTy, the, i 327 
Teams, the, curative qualities of its 
watas, i 323;, pitcl«s his 

camp beside it, 323; pOlar and 
inscription left by the king, 323, 
324 

Tegeans, i 31, 32, 33 ; qnarcd with 
the Athenians ss to thek r%htful 
po^ in batde, iL 285; they and 
the Lacedaem<miai^ are left to 
withstand the Perriams at Pla^ea^ 
302; attack on the Perrian camp, 

Athens, L Z4 


hands of the Perrians, ii. 67 

Teos, people of, found city of Abdera, 

i. 85, 86 

Thales, the MSeslan, i. 37, 38;. 
advice to lonians, 86, 87 

Thasos, suspected revolt of, ii. 73,. 
74; gold mines on, 74 

Thebans, make war on Athens, ii. 
35, 36; seek help from Egina, 35; 
kept by Leonidas as hostages, 207 ; 
their cowardly conduct and fate, 
210, 21 1 ; advise Mardonius not 
to march on Athens, 275; at 
Hatxa, 304, 305; Pausanias and, 

313 

Theb^ in Eg3?pt, fall of rain at, L 
2x4 

Thebes, banquet to Mardonius at,. 

ii. 280, 281; besieged by the^ 
Greeks, 3x3 

Ther^ island of, history of its cc^oni- 
sation, i. 344, 345; Thcrseana- 
commanded by rsrade to oolonise 
Libya, 345; they settle on the 
kland of Hatea, 346; various 
versions of the story, 346-348 

Theras, leads colony of Lacedas- 
mcmians Minya to Calliste, 
i. 344 

Thgsander, hs account of the feast 
^ven to the Persians at IhebeSr 
n. 280, 281 

Ibemistodes, his inferpr^ation dt 
the Grade, IL 173; adv^ the 
Atheiuans to build a fied:, 174; 
bribes the Greek admiral to re- 
main at Artemkium, 2x6; his* 
stratagem for detaching the 
Icmians from the Persians^ 221- 
223; mges Eurybiades to remain 
with the fleet at Salamis, 234-237;- 
sends secmt menage to the enemy, 
242, 243; his conference with 
Arstidf^ 244> 245; advises the 
pursuit the Persian fleet, 256;. 
exposed by Eu^biades, 25^; 
hk further advice, 2S7; his- 
message to the kin^^ 257, 258; 
gathers contributions, 25S, 2 ^; 
receives the prize of wisdom, < 
other honours paid hi^ 1 

speech to Tim^8ii^^ ^3 ; ; | 

Z9o;^^^e^cs^§^‘ to tdke ti^l^ 

stand there agamst the 

X90; Leonidas and hb thr^ I 
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htmdred at, 200, 201, 203; final 
struggle at, between his Greeks 
and the Persians, 205-209; graves 
and inscriptions at, 209; Persian 
sailors visit the held of battle, 
223, 224 

Thespians, remain with Leonidas 
at Thermopylae, ii. 207; their 
bravery, 208; espedal vmour of 
Dithyrambus, 209 

Thessalians, offer to defend the pass 
of Oljmapns against the Persians, 
ii. 187, 188; forsaken by the 
Greeks they side with the enemy, 
189; match their horses with the 
Persian coursers, 197; their wars 
with the Phocians, 224-226; they 
lead the Persians against, 226 
Thessaly, d«cription of, i. 166, 167 
Thrace, region lying north of, ii. 3; 
Xerxes’ march through, 159, 160; 
tribes along his route, 160, 161 
Thracian king, story of a, ii. 260 
Thracians, the, subdued by Darius, 

i. 324; position of, 326; their 
different tribes and customs, 

ii. 2, 3; their gods, 3; their mode 
of burial, 3; fiieir equipment for 
war, 140 

Thrasybufus, tyrant of Miletus, i 9, 
10 

Thyrea, i 42 

ThyssagetsB, the, i. 295, 335 
Tigris, the, i. 06, 99, 192; ii. 23 
Timod4mus of Aphidnas, his jealousy 
of Themistocles, ii. 263 
Timoxfflius, his plot to betray 
Potidaea, ii. 264, 265 
Tisamenus, Grecian soothsayer, 
story of, ii. 290, 291 
Tomyris, queen of the Massagetas, 
rehises to receive the embassy 
L from Cyrus, i. 104; sends message 
I to the king, xoy; defeat a^ 
^ death of her son, 107, ro8; gives 
Cyrus battle, zo8; defeats the 
Persians, zo8; ful^ her threat 
to Cy^, 108 

Transmigration of souls, i. 177 
Trau^ the, a people of Thrace, 
their customs at births and deaths, 
ii. 2 

Trit^iis, Lake, l^^d in C0Qnecti<m 
with, i, 356, 357 

Troglodytes, in Africa, their food 
and strange language, L 359 
Trojan war, i: 171-173 
Troy, Xerxes and his army at, ii 

^38 
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Tyrants, put down by Aristagoras 
i z6 

Tyras, the, Scythian river, i. 308; 
footprint of Hercules on rock 
near, 320 

Tyre, king of, fights the Egyptians, 
i 198; with Xerxes at Athens, ii. 

239 

Tyrita, Greek dwellers on the 
Tyras, i. 308 

Tyrrhenians, their settlement in 
Umbria, i 50, 51 

Urania, Arabian name for, i. 213 

Utians, in Xerxes’ army, ii. 147 

Vulcan, temple of, at Memphis, i. 
162, 166, 184, 194, 206; priests 
of, 187, 188; figure of, 229 

Xanthippus, leader of the Athenians 
against Sestos, ii. 325, 327; his 
execution of Artaj^ctes, 134, 328 

Xanthus, taken by Harpagus, i. 90 

Xerxes, meaning of name, i. 93; ii, 
96; appointed his heir by Darius, 
117; urged by Mardonius to 
attack Greece, 117, 118; and by 
Onomacritus, 118, 119; subdues 
Egypt, 119; addresses his council, 
119,120; his answer to the ^eech 
of Artabanus, 124, 125; his 
dreams, 125-128; his third viskm, 
128, 129; his preparations for 
war, 129; immensity of the ex- 
pedition, Z29; his canal of Athos, 
130, 131; bis collection of stores, 
131 ; his march from CritaJla, 131 ; 
crosses the Halys and marches 
through Phrygia, 132; reaches 
Cdaenas^ 132; he and his army 
entertained by Pythius, 132; hs 
further march, 133; reaches 
Sardis, 133; sends heralds into 
Greece, 134; his fury at the 
destruction of the bridge of 
Abydos, 134, 135; orders the 
H^espont to be scourged, 135; 
alarmed at a sudden darkness. 
136; his anger at the request 01 
Pythius the Lydian, 136; rides 
forth frmn Sardis, 137; magm> 
ficeuce of h^ spearmen and 
cavalry, 137, 138; he reaches 
Troy, x^8; reaches Abydos, and 
there views hk armament, 139; 
his ccttivcrsaticHi with Artabanus, 
Z39-142 ; his address to the Persian 
army, X42; h^ libation; prayet. 
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and offerings at the Hellespont, | 
142, 143; he watches his army | 
crossing, 143; despises the omens, 
X43, Z44; he marches to Doriscus, 
144; numbers his troops, 144; i 
nations taking part in his ezpedi- ^ 
tion, 144-155; his generals, 150, 
152; commanders and officers or 
his fleet, 155; reviews his entire 
army and fleet, 156; enquires of 
Demaratus concerning the Greeks, 
157- 1 59 ; marches through Thrace, 
159, through Pseonia, 161; 

his passage of the Strymon, i6z; 
reaches Acanthus, 162; joins his 
fleet at Therma, 166; he views 
the Peneus and ^ows how 
Thessaly could be submerged, 
166-168; sends his heralds into 
Greece, 168; his treatment of 
the Greek spies, 175; success and 
progress of his fleet, 191, 192; 
number of his host, 192, 193; 
his beauty and stature, 194; loss 
by storm and capture to his fleet, 
194-196; hears the tale of the 
Temple of Laphystian Jupiter, 
197; enters Madis, 198; at Ther- 
m^yla, Z99; sends mounted spy 
to obs^e the enemy, 201 ; con- 
sults with Demaratus, 202; sends 
troops forward to take the pass, 
202; his tecror at witnessing their 
<Meat, 203; Ephialt^ tells him 
fji the mountain path, 204; 
vmtcry of his Pecsara at Ther- 
mop^, 207-209; again ques- 
tkms Demaratus concerning the 
Spartans, 2zx; Demaratus and 
Acharmenes do not agree in their 
advice to him, 21Z, 212; Xerxes* 


answer to the latter, 212, 213V 
his treatment of Leonidas’ body, 
213; takes possesson of Athens, 
232, 233; his message to Arta- 
banus, 233, 234; he cwisults the 
kings and sea captains with him as 
to risking a sea-fight, 239; Arte- 
misia’s answer, 239, 240; watches 
the battle of Salamis, 247, 248; 
determines to fly, 251; advke 
of Mardonius to, 252, 253; he 
consults Artemisia^ 253, 254; 
confides some of his children to 
her, 254, 255 ; he leaves Mardcmius 
with troops and sails to the Helles- 
pont, 255, 256; receives mess^e 
from Themistodes, 257, 258; line 
of his retreat, 259; his answer to 
the Spartan heralds, 259, 260; 
his march to the Hdlespont, 260; 
his return to Sardis, 261 ; tales of 
his return journey, 261, 262 ; falls 
in love with Masistes* wife, 322; 
his love affair with Arta^ta, 323; 
his wife’s revenge, 324* 325; be 
slays his larother Masistes, 325 

Zacynthus^ pitch obtained from 
lake in, i. 363 

Zalmoxi^ god of the Getse, L 324; 
story of, 325 

Zand^ans, the, betrayed to the 
Samians by Hippocrate^ it 65 

Zand6, seized the Samiaig^ n. 65 

ZcpTrus, one d his mules gives 
mrth to a foal, i 282; his sue- 
cessful rose for securing Babyimi, 
282-285; is made govmcr or 
Babylon, and ioackd with 
and honours^ 285, 286 



EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 

By ERNEST RHYS 

V ICTOR HUGO said a Library was ‘‘an act of faith,” 
and some unknown essayist spoke of one so beautiful, 
so perfect, so harmonious in all its parts, that he who 
made it was smitten with a passion. In that faith the promoters 
of Everyman^s Library planned it out originally on a large 
scale; and their idea in so doing was to make it conform as 
far as possible to a perfect scheme. However, perfection is a 
thing to be aimed at and not to be achieved in this difficult world; 
and since the first volumes appeared some fifteen years ago, 
there have been many interruptions. A great war has come and 
gone; and even the City of Books has felt something hke 
a world commotion. Only in recent years is the series getting 
back into its old stride and looking forward to complete its 
•original scheme of a Thousand Volumes. One of the practical 
expedients in that original plan was to divide the volumes into 
sectimis, as Biography, Fiction, History, Belles Lettres, Poetry, 
Romance and so forth; with a compartment for young people, 
and last, and not least, one of Reference Books. Beside the 
dictionaries and encydopsedias to be expected in that section, 
there was a special set of literary and historical atlases. One of 
these atlases dealing with Europe, we may recall, was directly 
affected by the disturbance of frontiers during the war; and the 
maps have been completely revised in consequence, so as to chart 
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the New Europe which we hope will now preserve its peace under 
the auspices of the League of Nations set up at Geneva. 

That is only one small item, however, in a library list which 
runs to over seven hundred and sixty volumes. The largest slice 
of this huge provision is, as a matter of course, given to the 
tyrannous demands of fiction. But in carrying out the scheme, 
the directors and editors contrived to keep in mind that books, 
like men and vromen, have their elective affinities. The present 
volume, for instance, will be found to have its companion books, 
both in the same section and even more significantly in other 
sections. With that idea too, novels like Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe 
and Fortunes of Nigel, L3rtton’s Harold, and Dickens’s Tale of 
Two Cities have been used as pioneers of history and treated as 
a sort of holiday history books. History itself in our day is tend- 
ing to grow more documentary and less literary; and ^^the 
historian who is a stylist,” as one of our contributors, the late 
Thomas Seccombe, said, ‘'will soon be regarded as a kind of 
Phoenix.” But in the history dej^aiment of Everyman’s library 
we have been eclectic enough to choose our history men from 
every school in turn. We have Grote, Gibbon, Finlay, Macaulay, 
Motley, Pr^ott; we have amoi^ earlier books the VeneraMe 
Bede and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, and we have just com- 
pleted a livy in six volumes in an admirable new translation 
by Canon Roberts. 







